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PKEFACE, 


The old Gazetteer of Lucknow, which formed a por- 
tion of the Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh, was 
largely taken from the Settlement Report of Mr. H. H. 
Butts, and consequently followed the arrangement of that 
volume — a most valuable compilation, although necessa- 
^rily put of date. The present work is wholly original in 
i^bnn and almost equally so in matter. The district is 
the smallest of the United Provinces, but at the same 
time one of the most important. The task of compila- 
tion has been rendered easier by the ready assistance 
given me by Mr. J. Hope Simpson, I.C.S. ; Mr. C. H. 
Berthoud, I.C.S., who contributed notes on Lucknow 
City, and Mr. L. M, Jopling, I.C.S. 

Allahabad : 

March 1904 . 



H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER L 


Genebal Fbatubbs. 

The district of Lucknow, although the smallest in Oudh, Bo«ad 
^ l^d in fact in the whole of the United Provinces, is p©rhaM<)ne 


Ilihe most important of all, as it contains the largest city il 
[Evinces, As an agricultural tract it is of little significance^ 
t it stands in the first rank as a political centre, and though it 
^not compare with the neighbouring city of Cawnpore, the 
mmerce of Lucknow is of considerable magnitude. In shape 
^s an irregular parallelogram, with an average length of forty- 
d miles and an average breadth of twenty-five miles. It is 

J anded on the east by Bara Banki, on the south by Rai Bareli^ 
thd south-west and west by Unao, on the north-west by Hardoi 
d on the north by Sitapur. The district thus lies between the 
^Wl^ls of 26° 30' and 27° 10' north latitude, and 80° 34' and 
’ M3' east longitude. The total area of Lucknow is 619,016 
^ irtis or 967*2 square miles. 

^ The general aspect of the country is that of an open champaign, Topogir*f ‘. 

^ Wtitute of hills or eminences, but well studded with villages 
ji finely wooded. In places it is most fertile and in some 
Vts very highly cultivated. It is traversed by two rivers, the 
‘ Wi and the Sai, and in their neighbourhood, as well as 
T t of the minor watercourses, the surface is broken by ravini 
We near the rivers are found sandy dunes almost wholly devo| 

^ Wigation fit for nothing but the cultivation of poor or 
)ajra mi vlioth oi merely thatching-grass. Elsewhere 
e stretches of barren iaar, which sometimes extend for mi^ 
present no sign of vegetable growth. These isar plains i 
^ iy to be found in the west and south of the district, i 
I influence often affects the ^cultivated fields in the neig 
I (lifhood. They are particularly marked in the Bij naur pa 
L^over ^0 per cent, of the total area is absoluteljr 1 
the district exposes nothing but^thc ord 
In a boring for an artesiail Upll { 

IL 
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LuckTWw District, 


Lucknow the alluvium passed through consisted of 1,336 feet 
sand and sandy silt, with occasional beds of kankar. Even afc 
that depth the experiment proved a failure, and no permanem^ 
water-supply was obtained at 1,000 feet below sea level. j 

With the exception of the immediate neighbourhood of the/ 
rivers, the level of the district is unbroken. The slope of the . 
country is from north-west to south-east, the direotion taken - 
both the Gumti and the Sai, and consequently of the watershi 
lying between them; but its gradual character may be part to 
predicted from the tortuous course of the streams, which sei'ral 
to find a way with difficulty through the country. At \the 
extreme north of the district, near Mahona, the ascertained le^ ter 
is 416 feet above the sea ; at the Alambagh to the south of Luo ir. 
now it is 394 feet ; and at Nagrdm on the south-eastern bounda ae 
it is 372 feet. Thus the mean general slope from north to som 't 
is no more than 43 feet or less than a foot per mile. V ■ 

The river Gumti has its origin in the Pilibhit distriej’'. 
about nineteen miles east of the town of that name. Afterj 9 
sinuous course of 42 miles in a south-easterly direction, it enteitf . 
Kheri, and after cutting off the two parganas of Muhamdi at , 
Pasgawan from the rest of the district, flows almost due south * i, 
form the boundary between the districts of Haijdoi and Sltapur 
far as its entrance into Lucknow. Thence it flows south throii yfl/ 
the district in a very tortuous course, separating the parganas jjJ 
Mahona and Malihabad. It enters the Lucknow pargana at ; qjjj 
^'V illage of Kaniamau and winds through this subdivision 

E asterly direction, passing through the city of LucMjyji^ 
:ming for some four miles the south-eastern boundar^ 
ganas of Lucknow and Mohanlalganj. After leaving 
at Sikandarpur Khurd, it continues to form the norti 
tern boundary of pargana Mohanlalganj. It finally le i . 
irict at Salempur and enters Bara Banki. The bed of , 

; a good deal below the general surface of the country, ;j|g 
cannot be utilized for irrigation purposes; the best li 
e always at some distance from the Gumti, for 
,nk consists either of wide tracts of undulfiting sam 
ridges of rugged ground from which the soil has 
and out away by the rains. In places there are na|c^ 
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b^lts of moist khadir land between the two banks formed from 
gilt deposited by floods. The soil thus deposited is usually clay 
with a sprinkling of sand, but tho proportion of the latter varies 
from place to place and from time to time. The greater part of 
he khadir lies in the Lucknow pargana, where it forms a 
p ortion of 37 villages. In the Malihabad pargana only three 
I Uages, and in Mahona but one, Kathwara, have any consider- 
e cultivated area in the khadir. In the Mohanlalganj 

■ gana there is practically none, the right bank of the river 

■ ig as a rule harder than the other. Tho?e tarai lands bear 
^ ^ sparse kharlf crops, but in a dry year the rabi harvests are 
0 silent; although being reaped later than on the uplands the 

- )s are liable to damage from hailstorms. All the tarai is apt 
^ /e inundated in years of heavy rainfall and is consequently 
■ a somewhat precarious nature, but the fluvial action of tho 
*ver is but seldom violent or sudden. The village^ on the high 
nk, on tho other hand, arc devoid of irrigation and are liable to 
ffer from a deficiency of moisture. Tho subsoil is almost 
Ways of a sandy porous nature and in many places, especially 
e Mohanlalganj pargana, is greatly broken by ravines. 

The tributary streams of tho Gumti are few and small. 
) chief of them is the Behta, a small perennial stream which 
its origin in the Hardoi district. It enters this district at 
laur in the south-west of pargana Malihabad, and flows 


ugh the south of the pargana in a very irrognJar course into 
' V<iow, after forming for a short distance tho northern 

t dary of Kakori. It joins the Gumti on the right bank fron 
outh near the village of Kankarabad. The Loni isanotlie 
1*1 stream which has its origin in the Mohanlalganj pargam 
•K after flowing east for a course of about nine miles joins th 
‘ .ti on its right bank near Salempur. Tho other tributaric 
• le same side are the small Jhingi and Akraddi nalas whio 
'erse the north-east of pargana Malihabad, entering it froi 
Hardoi district and joining the Gumti at Majhaura an 
•ramau, respectively, after flowing in a course roughl 
die! to one another. Their course is marked by unoulturabl 
* in beds of kankar. On the left bank the tribi^ 

ds nreH small and unimportant. The chief is perhaps tb 
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river. 


ribntft- 
ee of 
le Sal. 


Eukrail of pargana Luoknow, which rises to the north of the villi^e |] 
of Asti in Mahona and joins the Gumti just below the city. |j 

The Bai river enters the district on the south-west from J j 
pargana Mohan of Unao. It forms for a short distance the 
boundary between that pargana and Bijnaur and then enters the 7 
latter at Darabnagar. After catting off five villages from th^^ 
rest of the pargana, it again forms the district boundary, separat/ ^ 
ing Bijnaur from Parsandan and then enters Unao atBai?^^'‘^> 
where the river is crossed by a bridge on the metalled road/^ ^ 
Cawnpore. It reappears in pargana Nigohan, flowing for seve- 
miles along its south-western borders, and finally leaves ^ 
district at Birsinghpur. It ultimately joins the Gumti, afl^ 
traversing Rai Bareli and Partabgarh, 18 miles below JannpJ? 

The bed of the river is shallower than that of the Gumti, and t|^ 
land on its banks less intersected with ravines. On the lef^ ^ 
side lies a sandy tract very similar to that of the GurQti,but y 
of less extent ; it is well marked in both the parganas which itf 
drains, the hot west winds blowing sand out of the bed of th^f ® 
river across the country lying to the north-east of the streanl?^ ' 
The khadir of the Sai is very small. Only three villagea^ • 
Bhadnamau in Bijnaur and Mirarlpur and Mungtiya inNigohan!* 
are classed as precarious owing to the influence of the river. 

There are two important tributaries of the Sai. One, kno^'^vY®/ 
as the Nagwa, rises a few miles to the north of Mohan 'j im. 
the Unao district, and separates the Mohan- Auras pargana frtj om 
Eakori, draining the south of the latter. It then for a.6l]^* ort 
distance forms the boundary between Kakori and Bijnaur, ti(^.arn- 
ing south into the latter pargauftlet Bhadoi. After traveif^^ng 
'bijnaur, it falls into the Sai nCaf Bani, a short distance aj^^oove 
fihe bridge. The other is the Bakh, which originates nearj^!| the 
^ucknow Railway station, and at first consists of a mere chf*] »» 

' JMls in the hollow parts of pargana Bijnaur. Thenc# ' it 
Qters Mohanlalganj from the^orth-west and after traversi 


pargana ] 


into Nigohan as a peren 


VO vu 

|ream. It winds through the centre of the last-mentioned ph 
|ina and joins the Sai near Birsinghpur on the Bai Bareli bord! 
he soil in its neighbourhood is generally a loam of fair qui^r -^1 
into landy bkur aa it approaqhes the Sai. 


'Ha 
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It will thus be seen that the Gumti and Sai with their Drainag«. 
various distributaries form the main drainage lines of the country. 

Their watersheds are seldom well defined, and frequently we 
find stretches of lowlying ill-drained land, in which the water 
collects in large jhlls and where iiaar has been formed as the 
result of saturation. Beginning from the north-we5t, there is 
a large sandy tract in pargana Malihabad to the west of 
the Gumti, and beyond this to the west a long and narrow strip 
of good loam soil running down the centre of the pargana and 
drained by the small Akraddi and Jhingi streams. West of this 
again is a wide stretch of country which is poorly drained and 
chiefly characterized by Hear and jungle, while the surplus 
water collects in a few large depressions. In the extreme west 
and the south flows the river Behta, whose course is marked 
by ravines and inferior sandy soil with numerous reefs of kankar. 

South of Malihabad is Kakori, the northern half of which 
consists of a loam soil and is drained by the Gumti and the 
Behta. This portion of the pargana resembles the central tract of 
Malihabad and that portion of Lucknow which lies west of the 
Gumti, The western part is drained by the Nagwa, and like 
the southern half of the pargana and almost the whole of Bijnaur 
consists of heavy clay soil, interspersed with stretches of ttsar aln(i 
studded with numerous jhils. The superfluous water is in some 
cases carried off by the Nagwa, and in the east of Bijnaur 
the larger jhils form an almost continuous chain and ultimately 
form the Bakh, which passes through the west of Mohanlalgan j 
and the centre of Nigohan, Much of this pargana, however, lies 
low and the water has a tendency to accumulate in years of heavy 
rainfall. The western portion is drained by the Sai along 
whose banks lies a tract of poor sandy soil. Further eastwards are 


the parganas of Mohanlalganj and Nigohan. In the former th 
north and north-east are drained by the Gumti, the banks beinj 
high and wored by ravines ; the soil is poor and of a sandy nature 
Up d me^s of irrigation are deficient. Below this is a loam trac 
Houpying the centre of the pargana and drained by the Lon: 
^which flows eastwards into the Gumti. The southern and large 
of the pargana lies low; the soil is a stiff clay with a oonsi 
datable proportion of in the north. Jhlls are very numerou 
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as the drainage finds no natural outlet. A similar tract is to be 
found in the north of Nigohan, which also resembles Bijnaur 
with its heavy clay soil and the large plains. The centre 
and south are drained by .the Bakh and the Sai, whose courses 
are marked by a light sandy soil of a somewhat inferior nature. 
North of the Gumti, in pargana Lucknow, we find a similar sandy 
soil in the neighbourhood of the river, while beyond this is 
a stretch of loam fairly well-drained by the Kukrail and a few 
minor streams. In the north-east there are several patches of 
Usar which extend into the south-east of Mahona. The central 
portion of the latter is a fairly high loam soil, to the west of 
which lie the sandy belt that follows the course of the Gumti and 
the low tarai in the immediate vicinity of the river, this being 
more marked in the north. The north-eastern tract of Mahona 
lie.3 very low and is characterized by a stiff clay soil with a con- 
siderable area of dhdJc jungle and numerous jhfls, the water of 
which finds an eventual outlet in the lleth, which flows eastwards 
into Bara Banki. 

In general the soil of the district resembles that of the 
rest of Oudh, being a light alluvial loam. There are, as usual, 
many local variations, the nature of the soil ranging from pure 
sand to a heavy clay. The best soil is a mixture of these 
two and is known as loam or dumaty a term which embraces an 
infinite variety of soils according to the proportion of sand. 
Thus the term dumat as used by the cultivators is most 
comprehensive, including soil that appears to be almost all sand, 
on which meagre crops can only be raised by a liberal applica- 
tion of manure and water, as well as the rich loam, whose 
fertility is manifest in the excellence of the harvests which it 
bears. As a whole, the district is not remarkable for its 
natural productiveness. Round the city and the smaller towns 
^here the population is thickest and the supply of manure 
most abundant, it has been brought to a high degree of ferti- 

I ty; but there are largo areas of inferior and precarious 
tnd in the neighbourhood of the rivers ; and in the south- 
^oitorn parganas there is much heavy clay which is only^^ 
;iitable for rice. These clay tracts are ordinarily the accom- 
ianiment of defective drainage ; they are studded with 
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tanks and usually contain large areas of Usar land, a sure sign 
of saturation. 

At the last settlement two systems of soil classification were Soil das- 
employed in different parts of the district. In pargana Luck- 
feow the conventional system was adopted, the soils being 
demarcated as goind^ manjhar and palo. The first is the richly 
manured land immediately adjoining the homestead; manjhar ^ 
or the middle land, is the ordinary well cultivated land of the 
village which receives a small amount of manure and which is 
responsible for the bulk of the staple crops; and palo is the 
outlying land which from its position is but imperfectly culti- 
vated and never manured. In the rest of the district the old 
demarcation into natural soils was followed, with the addition of 
goind as a separate class. They are known as dumat or loam, 
inatiar or heavy clay, and hhur or sand. The proportion of the 
goind land w^as highest in the Lucknow pargana, as was only to be 
expected from the proximity of the city. Here it amounted to 
20*78 per cent., while in the rest of the district it was 16*51 per 
cent., giving an average of 17*26 per cent, for the entire area. 

Of the rest, in pargana Lucknow 28*52 per cent, was classed 
as manjhar, 37*85 per cent, as palo, and 12*85 per cent, 
as tarai, the latter being the lowlying alluvial soil on the 
banks of the Gumti. In the other six parganas 54*9 per 
cent, was demarcated as loam, 19*98 per cent, as clay, 8*29 
per cent, as sandy 5/iitr, and the small remaining proportion of 
*32 per cent, consisted of tarai land along the Gumti and Sai 
rivers. 

From the foregoing description of the drainage lines of the Lakes 
listrict some idea will have been gained of the localities of the 
principal jhlls and depressions. None of these are of any great 
iepth or area, and all of them are liable to dry up in years of 
i^bnormally scanty rainfall — a fact which renders them peculiarly 
inreliable as means of irrigation. In 1880 the tank irrigation 
failed altogether, as every jhll in the district is said to have ru^_ 
iry. This, however, is rarely the case, and the larger de^^H 
lions contain water under all but very exceptional circ^^H 
itances. The most important are in Mohanlalganj, wher^^^^ 

'be great Karela jhil near Hulaskhera, to the east of the t^^H 
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headquarters, and that near Purseni to the north. The other 
jhlls lie in the south of the pargana, the chief being those near 
Nagram, Chitauni, Samesi and Deoti. In Nigohan the only 
jhlls of importance are those of Jabrauli and Sissaindi, which 
are usually full of water and of considerable value. In Bijnaur 
the chief are those lying between the town of that name and 
Kali Pachhim, but there are innumerable other large depres- 
sioins, notably at Korauni, Jaitikhera, Amausi, Alinagar and 
Garhi Chunauti. In the south of Kakori there is the large jhll 
at Sakra, while there are several others along the line of the 
abandoned canal. In Malihabad the chief depressions are 
those at Tharri, Saspan, Kasmandi Khurd and Antgarhi, but 
none are of any great importance. In pargana Lucknow there 
are several jhlls to the south of the city, but the only one of 
any size is the large expanse of water known as the Kataulha Tal 
near Chinhat. In pargana Mahona, the largest jhlls are those of 
Usirna, Bukhara and near Itaunja, as well as the collection of 
swamps in the north-east, near Gularia, which form the source 
of the Reth. 

Mention should also be made of the old canal of King 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. This useless work was undertaken with 
the idea of irrigating parts of Hardoi, Unao and Lucknow, by 
bringing the water of the Ganges across country into the Gumti. 
The project failed, owing to the unscientific manner in which 
the work was carried out, and benefited no one but a set of 
rapacious contractors. The scheme originated with Raja Bakh- 
tawar Singh and was continued by King Nasir-ud-din Haidar, 
who spent enormous sums in its excavation. The bed is always 
dry except in the rains, when it serves as a sewer to carry off 
the superfluous water. The canal enters the district in the north- 
west of Kakori, and alter traversing that pargana in an easterly 
direction enters Lucknow. It is crossed by the railway neat 
Alamnagar, and then runs to the south of the city parallel to 
Havelock road, separating civil lines from cantonments, 
bm Government House it turns north-east and joins the 
>;^p^ti to the south of Siiltanganj. It formed the first line of 
isnee of the rebel forces during the second relief of Lucknow 
Sir tioim Campbell. It is possible that part of this canal 
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may eventually serve a useful purpose, as it is proposed to use 
the cutting for the projected Sarda Canal, in which case it would 
be employed partly as an escape and partly as the main irriga- 
tion channel. 

The precarious tracts of the district are few. The villages Prccari- 
thus classified fall under two heads, the first comprising those 
which are liable to suffer at all times and especially in dry 
years from deficient means of irrigation and from the sandy 
nature of the soil; and the other those villages which are liable 
to damage from floods in years of excessive rainfall. The 
former consists mainly of the villages situated on the high 
banks of the Gumti, especially in pargana Lucknow, whore 
there are six villages thus affected, and in Mahona and Mohan- 
lalganj. In Malihabad there are several villages lying in the 
north-east of the pargana where the soil is sandy and the water 
supply insufficient, and the same remarks apply to a few 
villages in Bijnaur and Nigohaii on the banks of the Sai. 

Those in which flooding constitutes a danger lie in the clay 
tracts of the south and west of the district and also in the 
Gumti tarai. Most of the latter are situated in the Lucknow 
pargana and in Mahona. 

Except in the tarai, however, where much of the cultivated Flooda. 
land is constantly liable to be inundated by the river when 
it comes down in flood, the damage done by flooding is seldom 
great. Floods occurred in many parts of the district in the 
wet years of 1870 and 1871, and caused an extensive destruc- 
tion of the kharlf crops resulting in a heavy revenue balance. 

From that date onwards there were no floods for over twenty 
years. In 1893 the rainfall was considerably above the average, 
and this was followed by the unusually wet year of 1895, when 
the jhlls overflowed their banks in many places and caused some 
damage in the month of September. Since that year the 
district has suffered from no calamity of a similar nature. 

The river Gumti is greatly affected by the periodical rains, Floods 
and normally it rises and falls about 15 feet in the year. ooKiti. 
According to tradition the variation was formerly much 
* greater, and still at times the river comes down in an enormous 
volume rising well above the high banka. In 1871 during the 
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rains the river at the Lucknow railway bridge was a flood 688 
feet broad and 41 feet deep, with a velocity of 3*57 miles 
per hour and an extreme discharge of 34,369 cubic feet per 
second. This, however, was completely eclipsed by the 
great flood of 1894, when on the 13th of September the river 
rose to a height of seven feet above the normal high flood level 
and the maximum discharge was calculated to be 234,000 cubic 
feet per second. On this occasion the roadway by the river 
was entirely submerged and the water reached a foot above the 
level of the ball-room floor in the Chattar Manzil. This 
inundation was, of course, entirely exceptional and no other 
such excessive floods can be recalled. The normal high flood 
level of the river at Lucknow is 357 feet above the sea level, 
and the highest discharge in ordinary years is not much more 
than 25,800 cubic feet per second. Other floods are recorded 
as doing considerable damage in 1854, 1870 and 1891. The 
occurrence of floods on the Gumti invariably synchronizes with 
unusual rain in August and September, when the river basin 
has already become saturated ; a heavy burst at the beginning 
of the monsoon having no marked influence on the height of 
the stream. In 1894 the excessive rise of the river was directly 
due to the heavy rain on the 5th, 6th and 7th of September.* 
I^aste The barren area of the district at the time of the first 

regular settlement amounted to 148,029 acres or nearly 24 per 
cent, of the whole. In 1896 this was reduced to 127,938 acres 
or 20*6 per cent. Since the settlement there has been a further 
considerable decrease, the total area thus classified being 122,584 
acres or only 19*7 per cent, in 1902. Of this about 20 per cent, 
was covered with water and 17*5 per cent, by town and village 
sites, roads, buildings and the like, so that the actual area of barren 
waste is not much more than 11 per cent, of the whole district. 
During the past forty years the area under water has varied 
naturally but little, but that occupied by houses and roads has 
largely increased. There has, however, been a more than 
corresponding decrease on the part of the actually barren land, 
from which it appears that much of that which was formerly 
considered unciilturable has since been brought under the 

•SeeMr.H.G.Passanah’B report, 1897. (P. W. D. No. 3366W.A.) 
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plough. A fair proportion of this consists of the sandy soil 
along the high banks of the rivers, chiefly in the parganas of 
Lucknow and Nigohan. Probably all of it would bo produc- 
tive with the aid of manure and water, but those are difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain. The bulk of the barren land, 
however, is of a most intractable kind, consisting of wide 
plains of Usar, which is not only absolutely irreclaimable, but 
has also to be attentively watched and carefully checked by 
cultivation, as it is wont to aff’cct the fields bordering on its 
margins. These plains are of considerable extent, commenc- 
ing from the centre of the eastern boundary of Mohanlalganj 
and stretching through the district in a westerly direction 
throughout the parganas of Bijnaur and Kakori and thence into 
Unao. The worst affected pargana is Bijnaur, in w'hich no less 
than 29 per cent, of the total area consists of Usar. There are 
also similar tracts of considerable extent in Mohanlalganj, 
Kakori, the north-west of Malihabad and the south-east of 
Mahona. These plains present the most desolate aspect, and 
the only vegetable growth that can be seen on them is a stunted 
grass, which lasts only so long as the rains are still fresh upon 
the soil. They are consequently of no value as pasture and the 
sole marketable commodity which is derived from them is the 
saline efllorescence known as rehy which is collected and used 
by the Dhobis in washing, and is also employed to some extent 
in the paper mills. 

Owing to the nature of the country the mineral products of 
tTie Lucknow district are few. The most important is the 
nodular limestone known as kankar, which is found in all parts 
of the district in beds of varying thickness at a distance ranging 
from two to five feet below the ground. Kankar in its natural 
form furnishes a road metal of unsurpassed quality, and 
consequently there is a very great demand for it both in 
Lucknow itself and along the numerous lines of metalled road. 
When burnt and ground, kankar forms an excellent hydraulic 
lime which is largely used in building, and lime kilns are 
generally to be found at the kankar quarries. The average 
price of such lime is about Rs. 20 per hundred cubic feet in 
Lucknow city. Kankar costs about five rupees per hundred 
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cubic feet in Lucknow^ but the price varies according to the 
distance from the quarry. The only other mineral product 
calling for mention is brick earth. This is found in many parts 
of the district, but the best beds occur near the seventh mile- 
stone! from Lucknow on the Rai Bareli road and near the fifth 
mile-stone on the Cawnpore road. In these two localities large 
brick kilns have been established to supply the requirement of 
the city and its neighbourhood. The average cost of English 
bricks is nine rupees per thousand. 

There are no forests in the district and very little jungle. 
Formerly there were considerable areas of dhdk jungle in the 
parganas of Malihabad, Mahona and Mohanlalganj, but these 
have v^y largely disappeared during recent years, the trees 
having been cut down and the land having been cleared for 
cultivation. The only large remaining tract of dhdh jungle is 
in the north-east corner of Mahona, where it forms a fuel and 
fodder reserve of some vdlue. The wood is cut every three years 
as in Bara Banki. Besides these there are a few patches of dhdk 
in the north-west of Malihabad. 

The district, on the other hand, is well provided with artifi- 
cial groves. These covered 22,059 acres at the time of the 
settlement of 1866. During the currency of the settlement they 
increased by 1,232 acres, but since 1896 there has been an 
apparent decrease, for in 1902 the recorded grove area was 21,818 
acres or over 3*5 per cent, of the total area of the district. 
Groves are fairly numerous in every pargana of the district and 
especially in those of the Mohanlalganj tahsil. These groves are 
almost wholly of mango trees, and are planted and reared at a 
considerable trouble and outlay. For the first two or three 
years of their growth they are made over to the village Mfili, who 
is permitted to cultivate the ground so long as he tends it. The 
grove area does hot show the orchards of fruit trees that are so 
numerous round Lucknow and in the neighbourhood of the larger 
towns, nor the avenues that line the roads and the single trees 
that are to be seen everywhere. Noticeable among the latter is 
the single mango tree of fine growth and comely shape, tha 
survivor of an old grove which the owner, through straitened 
dreumstanoes, has reluctantly cut down. Such trees are called 
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jdk or sakhiya, the latter being derived from edkhi, the witness of 
the place where the old grove stood. The principal fruit trees of 
the district are the orange, pomegranate, guava and custard-apple. 
Malihabad is noted for the excellence of its mangoes and ber 
trees, which are grown in orchards called heriana. The custom 
of planting avenues along the principal roads was practised during 
the Nawabi, a notable instance being the highway from Luck- 
now to Fyzabad. Arboriculture is still kept up by the District 
Board, which has a nursery in the Banarsi Bagh in Lucknow, 
under the management of the Superintendent of Arboricultural 
Operations. The chief trees are the tamarind, bargad, semal, 
gular, bel and nim, all of wh ioh occur throughout the south of Oudh, 

The wild animals of the district are conspicuous by their Fauna, 
absence. As usual the commonest are pig, but even these are 
scarce. Jackals of course abound, but these, with the exception 
of a few black-buck, who have as yet escaped extermination, 
and a nilgai or two in the Mohanlalganj pargana, practically 
exhaust the list. The large jhlls usually contain a fair number 
of wild fowl in the cold weather, and snipe, too, are found in 
places; but they are usually much harried owing to the number 
of sportsmen in Lucknow and the cantonments. 

The cattle and stock of the district are of a very inferior Cattle, 
stamp, and all the good animals are imported from the north of 
Oudh, There is very little cattle-breeding, owing to the lack of 
pasture lands. The plough-cattle are chiefly fed on chari and 
other fodder crops. At the first regular settlement it was stated 
that stock is at a minimum ; the number of beasts, all told, is 
262,032, not much more than one to every two acres ” of cultivation. 

Of these, too, 79,637 were cows and 29,287 cow-buflPalocs, '^all in 
miserable condition.’^ At the stock census taken in August, 1899, 
it was ascertained that there were 123,980 bulls and bullocks 
in the district, and 6,897 male buffaloes. Cows numbered 60,387, 
a very much smaller figure than in any other part of Oudh, and 
oow-buffaloes 33,716. According to the figures of the last settle- 
ment the number of plough-cattle in the district was 122,933, 
which appears to bo somewhat below the mark. In 1899 there 
wore 69,637 ploughs, so that the number of animals is very small, 
giving only 2*19 cattle per plough, and excluding all account of 
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I those used for draught only. Moreover, poor as the cattle are, 

I we find a plough duty of about six acres, which would suggest 

! a large amount of spade cultivation. It is probable, however, 

; that the figures for the city of Lucknow wore not fully stated, 

i and this might partially account for the low average proportion. 

I Sheep The returns of 1899 gave 23,272 sheep and 60,459 goats, 

; which are less than half of the averages for Oudh. At 

the same time there seems to have been an improvement, for in 
1870 the number of sheep and goats was estimated at 34,970. 
! The sheep arc principally reared for their wool and also for the 

market in Lucknow. They are kept by Gadariyas, who sell the 
wool for the rough country blankets which are made at several 
places in the district. 

Cattle Cattle disease is not so common in Lucknow as in the 

diseaae. districts of Oudh. The returns are always unreliable, 

but they serve to give some idea of the extent of the various 
ailments. The returns for the three years ending 1903 show that 
foot-and-mouth disease is the most prevalent ailment amongst 
cattle in all parts of the district, and in 1901 this accounted for more 
than half of the total recorded mortality. Einderpest has never 
' appeared in a very virulent form in this district, and of recent 
years it appears to have been confined to the Malihabad tahsil. 
There was a bad outbreak of anthrax in Malihabad and Mohan- 
lalganj in 1900, when nearly 1,000 animals were attacked, but in 
the following year it seems to have disappeared except in Mohan- 
lalganj. The returns of cattle disea-e are always unsatisfactorv, 
and this district is by no means exceptional. In 1901 the total 
recorded mortality was 1,398, whereas in the following year only 
67 animals were reported to have died in the whole district. 
Further, while in 1901 the returns show 375 animals as having 
died from other causes than the contagious diseases referred 
to above, this column for 1902 shows a total of eight only. For 
the purposes of investigating and stamping out cattle disease, as 
far as possible, by inoculation and other means, the services of a 
Veterinary Assistant have been placed under the disposal of the 
District Board. As in other districts, this work is continually 
hampered by the reticence of the people and their constant 
unwillingness to report diseases. 
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The fisheries of the district are of some importance, as there Fisheries 
is a large and constant demand for fish both in Lucknow and 
elsewhere. Fish are eaten by the majority of the population, 
but the supply in the district is not equal to the demand, and 
large quantities are imported by rail from Bara Banki. There 
are two fish markets in the city, but in the small towns and 
villages fish are hawked about by the catchers. They are obtained 
both from the rivers and the numerous tanks, from which a 
considerable income accrues to the landholders. The princi- 
pal castes engaged in fishing are Kahars, Mallahs, Koris and 
Musalmaus. At the last census there were 514 persons engaged 
as fishermen and dealers in fish. The price in Lucknow varies 
according to the size and quality : ordinarily small fish fetch from 
IJ to 2 annas per and large fish double this price. The 
tanks and rivers arc netted without restriction throughout the 
year, the greatest destruction taking place towards the end of the 
cold weather, when the tanks are drying up. Both casting, drag 
and hand-nets are used, and the rod and line is also employed. 

The climate of Lucknow presents no features differing from Climate, 
that of northern India generally. It is considerably hotter 
than the trans-Ghagra districts of Oudh, but the thermometer 
seldom reaches the heights recorded in Allahabad and Bundel- 
khand. The range of temperature is very considerable. Frosts 
have occasionally been observed in the cold weather, but they 
are rare; on the other hand the thermometer has frequently been 
k^pwn to register over IKF degrees in the shade during the 
hot weather. The city of Lucknow itself is undoubtedly much 
hotter than the district, the great expanse of the city with its 
innumerable brick-houses and glaring metalled roads retaining 
the heat in a manner that the mu l-built villages and open fields 
never experience. During the hot weather, which here begins 
early, westerly winds of considerable intensity prevail, and 
especially in the months of March, April and May. In these 
months, too, dust-storms -from time to time sweep over the district, 
and, in spite of the discomfort they entail, are generally welcomed 
as cooling the air and providing a brief respite from the heat. 

The rainfall in Lucknow appears to vary considerably from Rainfall, 
that of the rest of the district, and probably the presence of the 
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rivet Gumti tends to make the distribution uneven. The 
average fall for the whole district since the year 1866 is 35*88 
inches^ this figure being deduced from the mean returns of each 
tahsil, Lucknow, Malihabad and Mohanlalganj,%here rain gauges 
are maintained. Judging from the returns of nineteen years, the 
city of Lucknow receives on an average 43*22 inches, so that it 
would seem that the headquarters tahsfl is favoured with a 
far better rainfall than the others. The lowest point ever 
recorded in this district was reached in 1880, when the mean 
for the whole area was but 12*7 inches. Previous to this there 
were only thirteen inches in 1877, and the country seemed to be 
passing through a cycle of dry seasons, for from 1875 to 1884 
the rainfall was in large deficiency, with the exception of 1879. 
From 1884 onwards, however, the rainfall in the valley of the 
Gumti was well above the average, and the climax was reached 
in 1894, when the total recorded rainfall for Lucknow city was 
69*69 inches. This abnormal rainfall produced the great flood, 
already referred to, which was also severely felt at Jaunpur. 
In 1896 the rains did not begin till late in July, and even then 
the fall was scanty. September was practically rainless, while 
no rain at all fell in October and the first half of November. 
The subject will be again referred to in connection with the 
account of famines. 

An examination of the mortuary statistics will perhaps give 
a better idea of the general health of the district than anything 
else.* During the eleven years ending in 1902 the average dea^-h- 
rate for the district was 37*75 per thousand, while the birth- 
rate for the same period was 40*05 per ,thousand. These figures 
are only useful as giving a general idea, as for the ten years 
preceding 1901 the proportion was estimated on the figures 
of the 1891 census. Further, an average is deceptive, inasmuch 
as in the famine year of 1897 the mortality was altogether 
abnormal. A similar state of things prevailed in the wet year 
of 1894, when the rate rose to 52*19 per mille. Lucknow is 
generally considered a healthy station, and if we include abnor- 
mal years we obtain a death-rate which compares very favourably 
with that of many other districts. 


* Appendix, Tablee 111 and IV. 
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As usual fovar is rospousiblo for by far the larger uumbar Fever, 
o-f deaths. The most common form is intermittent fever of the 
quotidian type, but remittent fever is also fairly prevalent. 

The iportality from this disease is most marked during the 
three months of September, October and November. The cause® 
are the same as everywhere, although in this district, like the 
rest of Oudh, it cannot be attributed to any general rise in the 
water level as in those parts which are traversed by canals. The 
absence of proper drainage, unwholesome food, together with 
privation and exposure to the extremes of cold and heat, provide 
sufficient reasons for the prevalence of this scourge. The numer- 
ous pools of stagnant water which afford breeding grounds for 
mosquitoes are a fertile source of fever in this district. During 
the eleven years ending 1902 the average mortality from fever 
was 21,394 yearly or 76 per cent, of ttfC total number of deaths 
recorded. The figures of course vary from year to year, the 
mortality being greatest in unusually wet years, although the 
highest recorded mortality was 31,441 in 1897 ; but this was due 
to the famine which then prevailed and the consequent low 
vitality of the population. 

Cholera is never absent from the district, and there are few Cholera, 
years in which a considerable number of deaths is not ascribed 
to this disease. During the past eleven years the average num- 
ber of deaths from this cause has been 1,466 annually, but in 
1899 only ten persons died from cholera and in 1893 and in 1898 
th^ numbers were 25 and 22 respectively. Occasionally it 
assumes a violent epidemic form. This was notably the case in 
1891, when 4,349 persons died of cholera, while in the following 
^ear and in 1894, 1897 and 1901 there were other epidemics of 
considerable intensity. Cholera usually appears at the setting in 
cf the rains and is generally prevalent from July to November. 

In 1897 it broke out in an epidemic form in July and August, 
the mortality for those months from this disease being 743 
md 538 respectively. 

Small-pox is now rapidly becoming a thing of the past in Small- 
[iUcknow, and the average number of deaths from this' disease 
n the district is very small. The last violent outbreak occurred 
1896 and 1897, when 476 and 353 persons died from this disease, 

2l 
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It generally attains its maximum in the months of May and June. 
Before the spread of vaccination small-pox used to rage in this 
district and carried off numbers of people every year, but at the 
present time^ if we exclude the two great outbreaks, the average 
mortality is less than nine annually for the whole district. The 
vaccination arrangements are managed by the District Board and 
are under the control of the Civil Surgeon. The staff consists of 
one Assistant Superintendent and 26 vaccinators. There is 
a bovine lymph dep6t at Lucknow to which the District Board 
contributes Rs. 300 annually. From the returns of 1902 it 
appears that Lucknow is the best protected district in Oudh, 
with the exception of Bara Banki and Sltapur. The average 
number of persons vaccinated during the five years ending 1902 
was 26,366, and the improvement effected in this direction of 
late years may be observed from the fact that in 1892 there 
were only 19,568 inoculations. 

The other diseases call for no special mention. The most 
prevalent is dysentery, which carries off a number of persons 
yearly. It was especially prevalent in 1897, when it accounted 
for nearly 1,000 deaths, that year being exceptionally unhealthy 
for every part of the district. Plague has only recently made 
its appearance in this district. At first there were only a few 
imported cases ; but it broke out in epidemic form on the 11th of 
December 1902, and immediately took a firm hold on the city. 
The total mortality from this disease up to the 30th of April 
1903 amounted to 4,587, of which 4,114 deaths occurred within 
municipal limits. The medical arrangements of the district 
will be dealt with in Chapter IV. 

There are two different native systems of practising medi- 
cine in vogue in the city and district of Lucknow, that of 
the laida and that of the hakims. The haids are medical 
practitioners who profess to follow the system of Susruta, 
but many of them are entirely ignorant of the principles 
laid down by the great Hindu physician, and are in reality 
mere quacks who treat at random. They generally use mineral 
medicines, without apparently being aware of the injurious 
effects liable to be piwdiiced by them upon the system of the 
patllAil eud the injury thus done is often incalculable. There 
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is a Hindu proverb that the skill of no physician is to be trusted 
till at least a thousand patients have met death at his hands. 
Though these men do not possess the necessary qualifications of 
physicians the people have such a blind faith in thorn that they 
would rather die than take medical aid from qualified practitioners 
who follow any other system. The hakims are not much better, 
although the Yundni hospital in Lucknow is very extensively 
patronized. They profess to practise the system of Hippocratiis 
and other Greek authorities, as the name Yunani or Ionian 
implies ; but it may often be doubted whether many of them 
have any knowledge of the truths discovered by those worthies. 

They usually employ vegetable medicines, which are supposed 
to have a cooling effect upon the system, but their belief often 
turns out to be fallacious in the extreme, although undoubtedly 
they are less injurious than the minerals used by the baids. 

The table of infirmities as shown in the census report is infirml- 
very misleading, for in the case of insanity the presence of the 
large asylum for the province of Oudh at Lucknow affords us no 
idea of the actual number of persons afflicted in the district. The 
returns show in all 3,337 persons afflicted in 1901, of whom 377 
were insane, 318 deaf and dumb, 2,352 blind and 290 lepers. 

The average number of lunatics in each district of Oudh is 177, 
and that of the other districts of the Lucknow division only 138 ; 
the results, therefore, could only be properly tabulated by ascer- 
taining the birth-place of the inmates of the asylum. The 
lijnlding stands on the north bank of the river close to tho 
wooden bridge on tho Fyzabad Hoad. Lepers, too, are propor- 
tionately numerous in Lucknow; but here again there is a 
special reason, for adjoining the lunatic asylum there is a 
similar institution for lepers, with separate quarters for male and 
female inmates. Blindness and deaf-mutism present no peculiar 
features, as the figures are proportionately equal to those of tho 
adjoining districts. 
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There is no information available to show the extent ofCultirat" 
cultivation in the district prior to annexation. From the com- 
mencement of British rule up to the first regular settlement the 
district was much larger in area than at the present time, and 
consequently we are unable to ascertain the extent of the culti- 
vated area till 1867. In the year of verification the area 
under the plough amounted to 332,352 acres or somewhat over 
52 per cent, of the total area of the district. During the 
currency of the settlement cultivation extended, but not very 
considerably. In 1874 it was estimated that about 350,000 acres 
were under the plough, but this appears to be beyond the mark, 
for in 1895 the cultivated area was only 345,875 acres or 56 per 
cent, of the whole. The increase was greatest in the Malihabad 
tahsll and least in Mohanlalganj. In pargana Lucknow there 
had been an actual decrease, and in Nigohan cultivation had 
remained practically stationary. Since the last settlement there 
i Jigs been a marked improvement. In 1900 the cultivated area 
had risen to 350,400 acres and in the following year to 363,000 
acres. In 1902 the cultivated area was the highest hitherto 
recorded, amounting to 369,649 acres or very nearly 60 per cent. 

Every pargana showed a decided increase, but the spread of cul- 
tivation was most marked in Lucknow, Malihabad and Mahona# 
Further details of the cultivation at the present time will bo 
I found in the articles on each pargana. 

i Mention has already been made in the preceding chapter Culfcur* 
of the barren waste and the area occupied by groves. The 
remainder, which is described generally as culturable ^aste, 
consisted in 1902 of 104,046 acres or 16*8 per cent, of the total 
I area of the district. Nearly half of this consisted of lands which 
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have never been cultivated and the remainder of fallow, very 
little of which was recent. The culturable land is of very vary- 
ing qualities in the different parganas, and in most cases it is of 
little value. More land is urgently needed in Lucknow, where 
the average holdings are perhaps smaller than in any other 
district, so that if that which remains available were worth till- 
ing, it would certainly be cultivated. There has indeed been a 
large decrease of the culturable area since the settlement of 1866 
when 172,500 acres were thus classified. Writing in 1898, Mr* 
Hooper states: Though the returns show upwards of 100,000 
acres of culturable waste and old fallow, it is doubtful whether 
much of this would repay reclamation. The present area of 
tillage, with the new fallow, probably represents very nearly 
the full extent of land that, under existing conditions, can be 
cultivated with profit.’^ At the time of the last settlement the 
culturable waste had decreased by over 21,000 acres since 1866, 
but there had been a large increase, amounting in all to nearly 
11,000 acres, in both old and new fallow. The most extensive 
reclamation of culturable waste had occurred in the Mohanlalganj 
and Malihabad parganas. Since the settlement about one-half of 
the new fallow has again been brought under the plough and the 
old fallow has been largely reduced in extent. At the present 
time the largest areas of culturable land are in the parganas of 
Mohanlalganj and Malihabad, but a great deal of this consists of 
soil that is either sandy or closely akin to Usar. Further, there 
is the question whether it would be desirable to see any add?-' 
tional contraction of the small area available for pasture, as 
already most of the cattle are fed on jufir and other fodder 
I crops. 

Cultivation in this district is of a good, though not of the 
very highest, class. This will be further illustrated by an ex- 
amination of the principal crops grown here. A comparison of 
the returns of the first and second regular settlements show that 
there has been a considerable improvement. This is due not only 
to enhanced rents, but also to increased facilities for irrigation. 
Mr. Hooper, in commenting on the settlement, writes : ‘‘The 
striking feature is the great increase in the area under ride and 
the coarser grains on which the people chiefly subsist. These 
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orop 9 have not, as in some districts, taken the* place of the more 
valuable products which are grown for the markets Thip wheat 
area has been maintained; and in the area under poppy, garden 
and other crops there has been an enormous rise. The increase 
in the production of the commoner food grains appears from the 
statistics to have been obtained by a great extension of the 
system of double cropping ; and, though the former returns may 
not be entirely reliable, this is probably what has actually 
occurred.” At the time of the last settlement the double- 
cropped area amounted to 26 per cent, of the cultivation, which 
is a high average for the provinces generally. Since the settle- 
ment there has been a still further increase in this direction, for 
in 1902 the area bearing a double crop was 100,634 acres or over 
27 per cent. This is very much above the average, but the pro- 
portion is highest in the Mohaiilalganj tahsil. As everywhere, 
the highest cultivation is to be found in the goind lands round 
the villages and hamlets; it depends generally on the density of 
population and what they can lay out in manure and irrigation, 
as to whether the goind can be extended or not. As manure and 
water can be applied to the farthest corners of the village, so 
will the productive power of the soil be increased, and a possi- 
bility of raising the finer crops exist; but manure is scarce, and 
the scanty supply available is more often used for fuel than 
applied to the soil. 

There arc no peculiarities about the- system of agriculture 
^b\ vogue in this district. There are the usual harvests, known 
as the rabi, when the spring crops are cut, and the kharif or 
autumn harvest. Besides these we have the zaid or hot-weather 
harvest, which comprises only a few miscellaneous crops, the 
chief of which are melons, for which Lucknow is famous, and 
tobacco. The later kharif crops, such as the transplanted rice, 
are frequently known by the name of henwat, as in Bara Banki« 
The kharif is everywhere the most important harvest, in that it 
covers a larger area. The relative proportion naturally varies 
according to the nature of the season, but since the last 
settlement there has been no instance of the rabi exceeding the 
kharif inerca in any tahsil. Taking the average of the five years 
following the last settlement, we find that in the Lucknow tahsil 
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the kharif exceeds j^he rabi in area by 65 per cent. ; in the 
Malihabad tahsil by 37 per cent., and in the Mohanlalganj 
tahsil by 62 per cent. 

Of the kliarff crops the most important is rice, which covers 
on an average 28*31 per cent, of the area sown in the autumn 
harvest. The area occupied by this crop is approximately equal 
in all tahsils of the district. The rice grown here is of two 
varieties: the early rice, reaped in July; and the late or trans- 
planted rice, harvested in October and November. The former 
is of little importance, except in the Mohanlalganj tahsfl, but it 
there only occupies one-tenth of the area sown with the latter. 
In Malihabad tahsil there is very little early rice, the average 
being loss than 150 acres. The jarhan or transplanted rice is 
grown in the heavy clay lands which abound in this district, and 
especially in Mohanlalganj, Bijnaur, Kakori and Mahona. 
There has been an enormous increase in the rice area of late 
years, and between 1866 and 1896 its cultivation had extended 
by over 123 per cent. 

Next in importance comes judr, which covers on an average 
12*75 per cent, of the kharif area. Very little jinlr is sown 
alone, this crop being generally mixed with arhar. The 
largest area is in the Lucknow tahsil and the smallest in 
Mohanlalganj. Much of this jmtr is grown as fodder, the crop 
being cut when immature. It is chiefly grown in the loam 
circles of each pargana. The estimated outturn is 22 maunds to 
the acre and the value of the produce about Ks. 20. Bajra is ^ 
similar but inferior crop, covering an approximately equal area, 
but being chiefly confined to the poorer sandy soil. Unlike 
judr, it is chiefly sown alone, especially in Mohanlalganj, but 
in Lucknow over one- third is mixed with arhar. The crop is 
reaped about the end of October. The largest areas under bajra 
are in the sandy tracts of the Mohanlalganj and Malihabad 
parganas and along the banks of the Sai. 

. The other kharif crops are very numerous, but few are of 
any importance. Maize, urd and mtiiig occupy the largest area. 
The cultivation of maize has greatly increased of late years, and 
this crop is largely grown in the Malihabad and Luckiv)w tahsils, 
fdthough in Mohanlalganj it is comparatively insignificant. 
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Urd and mtSng are chiefly grown in Malihabad, where they 
cover about one-fifth of^ the kharlf area. Moth is grown 
everywhere, but especially in Mohanlalganj. Besides these, we 
find a fairly extensive cultivation of the cheaper grains such as 
kodon and mandua, throughout the district. The largest area 
under kodon is in Mohanlalganj, where it is generally mixed 
with ju^r and arhar. In the north of tlie district we find a fair 
amount of cotton, usually in combination with arhar, and the 
cultivation of this crop has very rapidly extended of late years. 

At the time of the first regular settlement there were only 630 
acres under cotton, but in 1896 it covered 3,046 acres, and since 
the last settlement there has been a largo further increase. 
Sugarcane, on the other hand, although it is a very valuable 
crop, has undergone a considerable decline during the past forty 
years, although this is probably but a temporary feature. It is 
now grown in every tahsll in about equal proportions, and it 
seems probable that its merits are being slowly recognised by 
the people, as during the last five years the area has shown a 
constant tendency to increase. The most valuable kind of 
sugarcane is the variety known as paunda^ which is grown in 
the neighbourhood of Lucknow and is sold for eating. The 
average outturn is about 22 maunds per acre and the estimated 
value Its. 60; the crop, however, is an expensive one as it 
requires careful tillage and constant irrigation. The only 
remaining kharlf staples that deserve mention are the garden 
...orops, which have very largely increased i n extent of late years 
and in 1902 covered 6,615 acres, three-fourths of which were in the 
Lucknow tahsll. Tobacco is the most important of these, and 
next come the vegetables and spices grown for the Lucknow 
markets. Since 1866 the cultivation of garden crops has^ 
increased to the extent of nearly 124 per cent. 

In the rabi, wheat takes the foremost place and covers over Wheat. 
33 per cent, of the sown area. It is mainly grown by itself, but 
about one-third is mixed with barley or gram. Not only has 
there been a considerable extension of the wheat area since the 
settlement of 1866, which is of itself a satisfactory sign, but 
there has Jbeen also a constant tendency for the area under 
mixed wheat to diminish in every part of the district. At the 
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time of tl)d last settlement wheat alone covered 64|000 
acres, and in combination 24,500 acres.. In 1902 a considerable 
increase in the area under pure wheat was observed, while the 
mixed area remained about the same. This crop usually 
occupies the best land in every pargana; the estimated average 
outturn is 12 mauods per acre and the value of the produce 
Es. 50, although this is somewhat discounted by the fact that it 
generally requires one or two waterings. 

Next in order comes gram, which occupies on an average 
26*88 per cent, of the rabi harvest. The greater proportion of 
this crop is sown alone, and is generally grown after rice. 
Much of it, however, is mixed with barley, this being especially 
the case in the inferior unirrigated lands of tahsil Lucknow. 
The area occupied by this crop has expanded enormously of 
late years, and in 1902 it largely exceeded wheat in every tahsil 
of the district. In 1896 the increase in the area cultivated at 
the first regular settlement was over 41 per cent., and since that 
date its extension has been still more marked. The outturn has 
been calculated at 15 maunds per acre and the value at 
Ks. 20. 

Very little barley is sown alone, and, except in the sandy 
portions of Malihabad and Mahona, by far the greater projx>r- 
tion is mixed with wheat and gram. The crop is still of 
considerable importance in this district. The contraction of the 
area under barley is a sign of improved cultivation, but it must 
continue to be grown to a large extent in the poorer soils 
which wheat does not pay. 

Of the remaining rabi crops the most important is opium, 
which is now extensively cultivated in every tahsil and 
especially in Malihabad. In 1866 there were only 642 acres 
under this crop, but since that date its expansion has been 
constant and rapid. In 1896 it covered 8,751 acres and this has 
been followed by a further steady rise, the area under poppy 
in 1902 being no less than 13,151 acres, of which nearly half was 
grown in the Malihabad tahsil. The crop is not only valuable 
itself, but is also highly appreciated by the cultivators on 
account of the advance? made to them at a time when money is 
most required. Peas and linseed are only grown to a small 
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in this district. A considerable area in every pargana 
is taken up by vegetables such as potatoes, turnips and carrots ; 
ihese are chiefly grown for the Lucknow markets and ar^a 
much value. 

Melons constitute by far the most important crop of the zaid Zaid 
harvest. These are chiefly grown in the Lucknow tahsil along 
the banks of the Gumti ; many varieties are here grown, some 
bolding a well-deserved reputation for excellency of flavour. The 
average area of the zaid harvest is about 6,000 acres, and over 
half of this is in tahsil Lucknow. Melons take up about 60 per 
cent, and the rest consists of vegetables and spices, with a small 
proportion of the early ‘millets. 

The district is fairly well supplied with irrigation in Ifriga- 
ordinary seasons, but this is less secure as well as less general 
fchan in most of the southern districts of Oudh. In the year of 
settlement, 33 per cent, of the cultivated land was returned as 
irrigated, but the area ordinarily irrigable exceeds this, although 
the supply of water largely depends upon tanks and natural 
sources, which would fail in a season of drought. At the time of 
the first regular settlement irrigation extended to about 42 per 
cent, of the cultivation; but this seems to be about the utmost of 
which the district is capable. Of recent years there has been a 
great change in the system of irrigation, owing to the enormous 
increase in the number of wells. In 1866 the irrigation from 
jhlls and tanks amounted to no less than 72'5 per cent, of the 
;rhole. The Settlement Officer remarked that This is a very 
large proportion, and seeing how dependent and precarious such 
irrigation i.% the existing necessity for encouraging and aiding 
the cultivators to dig wells can never be too fully recognised.”* 
Little progress was made, however, till the famine year of 1897, 
when the disappearance of the natural sources impressed the 
necessity of constructing wells upon the zamindars and culti- ,, 
vators. Something, however, had already been effected, for at 
the time of the last settlement the proportion of tank irrigation 
to the rest had decreased considerably, the area thus watered being 
60 per cent, of the whole. A statement given in the old 
Settlement Report shows that there were 3,684 masonry and 
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8,396 unprotected wells used for irrigation in the district At 
the time of the last settlement the number of masonry wells was 
4,952 and that of earthen wells 6,680. Of the former only 1,969 
were old, the remainder having been recently constructed, from 
which it appears that the estimate of 1866 was somewhat above 
the mark. Since the settlement the increase has been most 
remarkable. In 1902 there wore no less than 6,554 wells of 
masonry or half masonry available for irrigation, and 10,466 
unprotected wells. The construction of those wells was encour- 
aged by Government, and in 1896 advances were made to the 
extent of over one lakh of rupees. Theso advances have lately 
increased in number and numerous wells have been built by 
' zamindars, who, however, take this opportunity of enhancing 
,the rent. The result of tins revolution in irrigation has been 
that in 1902 no less than 61 per cent, of the area watered 
was supplied from wells, while the tank irrigated area was 
only 35*5 per cent. The advantage of the change is obvious, 
for that it renders the district far more secure than formerly 
against seasonal calamities. The total area irrigated in 1902 
was nearly 30 per cent, of the cultivation, but that this 
might be easily exceeded is manifest from the fact that large 
numbers of available wells wore not employed in that year 
and recourse was made to less than half the number of tanks. 

The water level varies in different parts of the district, the 
average depth being 18,J feet. It is greatest in the neighbourhood 
of the Gumti, where frequently w^atcr is not met with at a ler. 
depth than from 36 to 42 feet. In parts of Malihabad and 
Mahona it is considerably above the average, while in Mohan- 
lalganj, Bijnaiir and Kakori it is about 18 I'eet, and in Nigohan 
only 14 feet. In most places unprotected wells can bo made 
without difficulty and last for about two years, but such 
wells are impossible where the soil is light and sandy, although 
in these oases ft remedy is sometimes found by lining the wells 
with thick rop^s of straw. In the sandy tract of Nigohan almost 
all the irrigation is done from masonry wells, and unprotected 
wells are very scarce. Masonry wells are most numerous in the 
Malihabad and Lucknow parganas, and fewest in Kakori and 
Mahona. Sometimes we find wells built of bricks without 
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mortar ; in these the brick-work is built up from below instead 
of being sunk. Such wells are very much cheaper, but are not 
so strong as the regular masonry wells, and cannot bo used in 
sandy soil, as the sides are liable to fall in when the well is 
emptied. The wells in this district arc chiefly worked by meAns 
of the pjbT or leathern bucket and a pair of bullocks, but in tjhe 
Southern tracts, where water is near the surface, the dh(mkli or lever 
is frequently employed. Formerly it was common to find men 
working at the wells in this district and taking the place of 
bullocks, but nowadays this practice is only followed occasion- 
ally where labour is cheap. The expenses of well irrigation have 
been variously estimated and vary considerably with the depth ' 
and nature of the well. On an average it appears to be about 
Rs. 6-12-0 per acre for one watering. The question has been 
fully dealt with in the Gazetteer of Bara Banki, where similar 
circumstances prevail. 

Tank irrigation is mainly employed in the Mohanlalganj Tankii. 
and Bijnaur parganas. This form is very cheap if the land is 
near the water or within a low elevation. The work is very 
hard, and there are always double reliefs. Generally speaking, 
there are never loss than two lifts, and on an average four lifts 
are used; thus it takes sixteen men to swing the basket and two 
men to guide the water in the field. Calculating their wages at 
two annas a day, it will cost Rs. 2-4-0 to water one bighd and 
a half per day. Very often, however, they have to use more 
than four lifts, and sometimes as many as nine may be seen, 
which very materially increases tho expense. 

The rivers form the third source of irrigation, but are not Other 

, 1 I 1 sources, 

of much importance. In 1902 the area thus watered amounted 

to only 3*5 per cent, of the total irrigation. The Gumti is of 

very little use for this purpose, except in the tarai tracts of 

Lucknow and Mahona. In pargana Bijnaur tho Nagla and the 

Bakh are employed to a considerable extent, and in Nigohan the 

latter stream is also of some value. The water is usually raised 

by means of lifts or, where it can be employed, by the dhenkli. 

The recent enormous increase in the number of masonry Famines 
wells has done much to ensure the security of the district; but if 
we may judge from the experience of past years, we cannot 
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assume that Lucknow is yet adequately protected against all 
natural calamities. In almost every year of scarcity that has 
hitherto occurred the district has suffered in some degree, and 
not unfrequently suffered severely. A large proportion of the 
irrigation is still effected from the tanks and jhils, and these, 
though of the greatest value in ordinary seasons, are unreliable by 
reason of their tendency to dry up when most needed. The 
history of early famines is very obscure, as no regular records 
were kept, and our sole information consists of a few isolated 
references. 

I Famine * ' Lucknow undoubtedly suffered heavily in the great Chalisa 
I o£ 1784. Qf nSif often known to the people as the “Barahsadi’^ 

from the Hijri year of occurrence. It does not appear that the 
crops failed to any serious extent in Oudh, but the prices rose 
owing to the enormous influx of people from the more distressed 
districts to the west. The poor suffered terribly, and many 
were sold as slaves. The selling price of wheat was fixed by the 
I government at 9 and 10 sdrs, which was then considered 

! phenomenal ; but in the adjoining district of Unao, which lay 

t nearer the tract of actual famine, no more than five or six s^rs 

I could be obtained. In order to stem the calamity the Nawdb 

! Wazir, Asaf-ud-daula, aided by his Wazir, Hasan Kaza Khan, 

I and his Diwan, Maharaja Tikait Eai, established charitable 

I institutions which relieved thousands. The great Imarabara in 

I the Machchi Bhawan, the Kumi Darwaza, Tikaitganj and 

i several large buildings and bridges were begun that year in A 

order to afford work to the poor, and there is a general tradition 
that their construction was carried on not only by day, but also by 
night, with the aid of torches, in order that men of respectable 
family might earn food and escape the ignominy of being seen 
working by day. 

fataine A similar famine occurred in 1837, when there was 
genei^al scarcity throughout the north of India. In this district 
there was a drought, but no extensive failure of the crops. 
Grain rose in price to eight s^rs for the rupee, and distress was 
again caused by immigration from without and exportation 
from within. The government endeavoured to meet the needs 
of the case by prohibiting and punishing exportation, and by 
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fixing the price of grain. Importers were decorated with khiiats^ 
and an ordinance was made forbidding the sale of more than 
one rupee’s worth of grain to any individual. 

In 1860, a year that brought famine to many parts of Famine 

' • * nf 1 RAO 

Upper India, there were good harvests in Lucknow, but external 
influences soon made themselves felt. Enormous quantities of 
grain were exported in 1860 from the district by land and water, 
md this caused a rise in prices in the following spring, and con- 
I’sequently distress among the lower classes. It does not appear, 
however, that in this division the price of food grains ever rose 
to above 14 86r8 to the rupee. In 1865 the scarcity was more 
acute, the average price of ^rheat for the year being 13 J s^rs in 
Lucknow. Similarly in the drought of 1869 the same causes 
affected this district, and wheat rose to nine g/rs. 

The year 1873 brought famine to the eastern districts of the Famine 
United Provinces, and Lucknow did not altogether escape, 
although prices never rose to an unusual height. The autumn 
crops of 1872 suffered from want of rain, and were damaged by 
bail, resulting in a heavy balance of revenue. In the following 
kharif the rainfall was badly distributed : the rice was almost a 
total failure, while ju4r and bajra were much below the average. 

Owing to the early cessation of the rains, the area ploughed for 
the rabi was greatly contracted; but the crop was fair, except 
in the case of arhar, which was frost-bitten. The arrears ot 
revenue amounted to about Rs. 40,000, but it was not considered 
necessary to open relief works. 

The district was visited by real famine in 1877. The Famine 

of 1877 

rainfall amounted to only 12’5 inches, and the kharff was 
almost a total failure. No more than 4-3 inches fell between 
the beginning of June and the end of September. The distress 
was great, and there was a heavy mortality, especially in the 
Mohanlalganj tahsii. The cattle, too, suffered terribly in 
August and September, 1877 ; there was no grass, and fodder 
was selling at exorbitant prices. *^The rain that fell in the 
first week of October secured the rabi ploughing; and under the 
influence of the favourable winter rains, an average rabi harvest 
was obtained. The loss of the kharff, however, caused great 
distress— a distress enhanced by the extraordinary cold of 
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January and February 1878; for the winter rain, though good 
for the crops, was not altogether an unmixed blessing, in that it 
came just at thn seasons of watering and deprived many of 
their chance of earning a pittance at the usual irrigation work. 
Belief works were opened by the municipality in the city itself 
in September 1877, but after tho rain fell in October, the 
numbers on these works went down from 2,000 to 81 on the 
31st of October, and the works were accordingly closed. The 
employment thus aiforded was in turning unwholesome excava- 
tions into useful tanks.”* In February these works were 
reopened, and at the end of tho month over 5,000 persons were 
employed. Other works were started on the roads from Malih- 
abad to Pipalgaon, from Mohanlalganj to Bani, from Sissaindi 
to Jabraila, from Chinhat to Satrikh, and in improving tho 
channel of tho Kukrail. Belief was started in the district 
in February 1878, but was suspended during harvest. Tho 
works were restarted in May and continued till October. The 
highest figure was reached in August, when the daily average 
was 3,878 persons employed. Poor-houses were opened in 
February at Malihabad and Mohanlalganj, but closed in April. 
In Lucknow, besides a great deal of private charity, relief was 
at the King^s poor-house and at Husainabad. The worst sufferers 
were the parda-nashfn women, on whose behalf special arrange- 
tnents were made. In all, over Es. 40,000 wore disbursed. The 
revenue arrears amounted to Es. 67,000, but no suspensions 
were made, although the Deputy Commissioner recommended 
the suspension of nearly the whole spring demand. Tho harvest 
of 1878 was fairly good and with tho reaping of the kharif the 
famine came to an end. 

Scarcity In 1880 again the rainfall was very deficient, and the total 

pf 1881. inches. The rice crop as before was almost a 

total failure; the water-level sank and all the jhlls in the district 
ran dry. The cattle, too, suffered heavily, and had to be watered 
froin wells. The following rabi was very poor, as no tank 
irrigation was available. Prices, however; did not rise to any 
unusual extent, for the scarcity in this 0s(!Si local, and 

nq relief works were opened. Tho chW Sufferers were the 


Famine Report of 1877. 
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agricultural classes, and large suspensions of revenue were 
rendered necessary, amounting to Rs. 51,100. 

From 1881 onwards there was a remarkable succession of Famine 
good harvests. In 1896 the monsoon did not appear till late in 
July, and was then very scanty. The month of September was 
practically rainless. The whole of October and the first three 
weeks of November passed without rain, and there was no water 
in the tanks for tlie rabi. The late kharif crops, wliich were 
fairly forward till the third "week in August, withered up. 

The rice crop, so important to this district, completely failed. 

For the rabi, advances of over a lakh of rupees w^ere made for 
digging wells, and a similar sum was provided for the purchase 
of seed. It soon became necessary to open relief works, for the 
famine was as severe in Lucknow as in almost any part of the 
United Provinces. The first was started on the 4th of December 
1896 in the city, and this was soon followed by others in Luck- 
now and the district. In November a scheme of gratuitous 
relief was inaugurated, and w'as in full operation in the following 
January. Private charity was locally organized, subscriptions 
of a considerable amount were raised from private persons and 
local bodies, and these were largely supplemented by Govern- 
ment grants. In Lucknow, which contains an unusually largo 
number of impoverished or destitute persons of good family, the 
Government subvention amounted to Rs. 15,000 a month. Tho* 
rabi harvest of 1897 was inferior, but not bad. Relief was 
contiuued for the greater portion of the year, and in July there 
' wore 107,481 persons in receipt of aid. The kharif, however, 
was distinctly good, and tffc last relief work in the city was 
closed on thr 15th of September, 

As in every other district, prices have risen very greatly in pricet, 
Lucknow. In the nature of things, they are bound to fluctuate 
with the variations of the seasons, but apart from tlieso tem- 
porary changes there seems to have been a marked permanent 
change in the purchasing power of the rupee. We have but few 
records of prices prior to annexation^ but it does not appear that 
the rise dated fro^..ls||Py:, political event. The same phenomenon 
has been observed 1ft ether districts, apd seems to be due to an 
anomic development which has no connection with either the 

Sl 
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annexation of Oudh or the subsequent rebellion. Probably a 
nearer approach to the truth will be obtained by taking into 
consideration several factors, such as the fall in the price of 
silver, the growth of population, and the increased facilities for 
export. The prices quoted are the averages for each year, and 
do not show the highest and lowest points reached. Each grain 
is cheap for a month or so after harvest, when the producer is 
forcing the sale in order to procure the means wherewith to pay 
rent. Grain is dearest in January and February, when a 
considerable time has elapsed since the reaping of the last kharif 
crops, and again in July, when the rabi has been cut for more 
than two months, and the maize has not yet come in. Prices, 
too, are higher in Lucknow than in the district, owing to the 
cost of importation; but it is somewhat remarkable that we 
never find the low prices that characterized the western districts 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. As a matter of 
fact, the lowest price reached by wheat was in 1862, when it 
averaged 32J sdrs. From 1835 up till annexation it was never 
cheaper than 23 s^rs. The average price from 1835 to 1860 was 
only 21*8 s^rs* If we exclude the famine years, wo find the 
average to be about 23*5 sers. From annexation to 1870 it rose 
to sliglitly below 20 s/rs, and since that date to 17 s^rs. So, too, 
in the case of barley. The lowest price was 59 s6rs in 1852, and 
the average from 1835 to 1860 was 30*5 s^rs. It rose about a 
s/r up to 1870, and since then the average has been 23*5 s^rs, the 
increase in price being more marked than in the case of wheat. 
All food-grains have risen greatly, ^nd the rise since 1870 has 
perhaps been even greater than before. 

Reference has already been made to the prices prevailing 
in the famine years preceding annexation. All through 1857 
and 1858 the prices were very high in Lucknow, but this was 
due to the rebellion rather than to adverse seasons. In 1865 
and 1866 the prices of food-grains rose to a point which had 
never been exceeded in this district, as the average rate for the 
whole of two years was only 13*5 s^rs in the case of wheat and 
18*76 s/rs for barley. In the scarcity of 1869 barley was much 
cheaper, but wheat rose to 12*5 sJrs —an extraordinarily high 
price when we remember that this was only the average, and 
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vfor some mopths only nine s^rs could be obtained for the rupee, 
during the serious famine of 1878 the price of wheat was no 
higher than 13 *4 sers, which was the same as the general 
awage for Oudh. Barley, however, was very dear, rising to 
18*4 8^ra. The failure of the rains in 1880 caused no excessive 
rise in the price of food grains owing to the extensive importa- 
tions that were made. The famine of 1897, however, eclipsed all 
previous records. Wheat rose on an average of 9*5 s/rs, barley 
and arhar to 11*5 s/ns, rice and bajra to eight sers, while kodon 
and sawan, which are usually the cheapest food-grains, aver- 
aging from 50 to 60 s/rs, rose to 22 and 25 shs respectively. 

Prices fell in 1898, but in the following year they wore again 
very high. The fact is that Lucknow depends for its food supply 
on imported corn, and is consequently peculiarly susceptible to 
variations in the prices prevailing elsewhere. Further, as in 
other places, the tendency has frequently been noticed on the 
part of prices to remain high when they once reach an unusual 
figure, and to return but slowly, if at all, to the former level. 

Wages, on the other hand, appear to have remained almost Wagei. 
stationary since the last settlement. Writing in 1873, Mr. 

Butts remarked: Wages in Lucknow present somewhat 
dilferent aspects in the urban and rural portions of the districts. 

They have been about stationary or even ad vanced in the latter, 
but they have fallen immensely in the former, owing to the 
departure of the Oudh court and to the diminished wealth and 
population of the city.” Since 1873 the wages of ordinary 
labourers have varied from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 a month, and at the 
present time are about Rs. 3-8-0, which works out at nearly two 
annas a day. As formerly, the wages of agricultural labourers 
are frequently paid partly or wholly in grain. In Lucknow 
wages are still very low and artizans receive less than in other 
parts of the United Provinces, with the exception of Allahabad. 

The average wage of masons, carpenters and blacksmiths is about 
Rs. 7-8-0 per month, although many skilled labourers receive 
more than this, while mechanics and plate-layers on the railway 
obtain very much higher wages. It appears that the lowest 
wages are paid in the case of those employed in the special 
manufactures of Lucknow, and there has been no great recovery 
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from the decay in those industries which followed annexation. ^ 
Weaving is usually job work, and those employed seldom get 
much more than two annas a day, except in the case of the finest 
muslins. Women are so numerous in Lucknow that all kinds of 
embroidery and sewing are underpaid, and even in 1873 it was 
stated that owing to competition it was very difficult for them to 
obtain more than one rupee a month. It must however be noted 
that these industries are often regarded merely as supplementing 
other sources of income, and not as a principal means of support. 
The silversmiths are paid according to the outturn ; they get 
from half an anna to two annas in the rupee as a rule, but skilled 
artists can command higher prices. In the case of gold the rate 
ranges from eight annas to two rupees per tola. 

Interest. The prevailing rates of interest call for little comment, as 
they are the same as in most parts of Oudh. There is a consider- 
able difference between those of the city and the district. In the 
latter, loans chiefly take the form of small agricultural advances, 
the larger transactions being usually conducted in Lucknow. 
These small loans are generally for a short period only, and though 
they are attended with a certain amount of risk the interest charged 
is undoubtedly very high. The cultivators are almost always in 
debt, and they have not yet recovered from the effects of the 
famine of 1896. In 1878 Major Currie estimated that about 60 
per cent, of the cultivating body were in debt to the amount of 
»bout one yearns income. At the same time while they are thus 
continually in the hands of the village money-lender, it is hard 
to see how they could manage witliout his timely assistance. 
During the Naw^bi, interest at the rate of 75 per cent, was fre- 
quently exacted, hut a reduction was noticeable soon after annex- 
ation. It now seems to vary from eight annas to Es. 3 per cent, 
per month. A common form of cash loan in the district is that 
known as ugahi, in which Es. 10 are lent and one rupee monthly 
is paid for a year- This is not excessive, and has the advantage 
of convenience. Petty loans frequently take the form of seed- 
gTain, which is borrowed for sowing and repaid at harvest, the 
•interest being also in grain and amounting to one-half (derka) or 
one-quarter {sawai) of the (piantity borrowed.* In the rity a 
very common form is that known as rozahiy in which a rupee is 
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Jcmt, and repaid at the rate of half an anna for 3S days. The 
Numerous European and native banking firms have brought about 
;a considerable change in the rate of interest in Lucknow, and 
nowadays more than 12 per cent, per annum is rarely charged. 

The chief banks are the branches of the Bank of Bengal, located 
in the Tarawali Kothi, the Allahabad Bank and the Dehli Bank 
in Hazratganj, and the Bank of Upper India. There are also 
many native concerns of considerable reputation and standing. 

The ordinary measure of area in the district is the standard Weights 
bigha of 3,025 square yards. This was largely used in Lucknow 
prior to annexation. The bigha is properly a square of 165 feet, 
but as commonly calculated is somewhat less. The usual rec- 
koning is by lathsj each of which is five cubits and a hand- 
breadth or miUthi in length, and twenty of those go to the side 
of a bigha. As the lath is only eight feet, the bigha measured in 
this primitive fashion is somewhat below the standard. In the 
liucknow tahsil the standard bigha alone is used ; but in the 
Malihabad and Mohanlalganj tahslls there is a local bigha, 
three of which go to the Government measure. The ordinary 
weight in use in the city is the standard s^r of 80 tolas. In 
addition to this there is a local Lucknow of 100 tolas, which 
is still in use. In the rural tracts the people still cling to the ol(J 
kachcha s^r or rather to the 'panserioi five kachcha s^rs* This 
panseri is really the unit, and is calculated at so many gandas. 

Each ganda formerly consisted, and in some parts still con- 
sists, of four maddu sahi pice, a copper coin that was formerly 
current in the neighbourhood and weighing 270 grains ; so 
that the g^/nda is in this manner 1,080 grains. Thus the 
pctTiseHwill be 5,400 grains multiplied by the number of ganda 9 
employed. In 1874 the number of gandas to thepotT^seri^ was 
stated to be 28, giving a weight of 30,240 grains, or two standard 
86r8 and eight tolas. “ The Banias, however, seeing their oppor- 
tunity when the change of weight occurred, announced that the 
panseri was exactly equal to two they therefore substituted 
two modern s^rs for the old panseri weight, still the unit of 
account, and for a considerable time, till price adjusted itself, they 
made a modest but certain gain.”* At the present time, however, • 


* Oudh Gazetteer, Vol. 11., p. 331. 
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it appears that the panseri varies in different parts of the 
district. In 1890 it was reported that there were four kachcha 
s&rs in use in the district. They were stated to be equivalent to 
6 chhataks 4 tolas ; 6 chhataks 4 tolas 6 Tuiashas ; 7 chhataks 1 tola, 
and 7 chhataks 2 tolas* These give, taking the tola at 180 grains, 
the present weight, 28, 29, 30 and 31 gandas to the panseri. 
Kecent inquiries, however, show that there are no less than 
14 panseris in use in different parts of the district, ranging from 
27 to 50 gandas* These fall into two classes ; the first comprising 
those in which the ganda consists of four units, and the second 
with gandas of six units, as in the Bahraich district. If we take, as 
is the case in the Lucknow and Malihabad tahsils, the tola as the 
unit, we have, in the first case, ganda of 720 grains, and in the 
second, the original ganda of 1,080 grains. Thus in the Bijnaur 
pargana the panseri ranges from 27 to 30 gandas of four tolas 
each, or from 108 to 120 tolas* In Lucknow, Kakori and the 
Malihabad tahsll, it varies from 40 to 50 gandas, still of four 
tolas, tho panseri ranging from 160 to 200 tolas; in the latter case 
being equal to two and-a-half standard s^rs* lu Mohanlalganj, 
on the other hand, tlio six-unit gandas, derived from four 
maddu sahi pice instead of four tolas, is in vogue, the number 
of gandas in the panseri being in different places 28, 28 1, 30| 
and 32, which give weights of 168, 172*5, 183 and 192 tolas, 
which for practical purposes closely resemble those of the north 
of the district. 

The manufactures of the district arc chiefly confined to the 
city of Lucknow. They cover a very extensive field, but few of 
them are of real importance. A volume of this nature, 
however, would not be complete without some enumeration of the 
local industries. 

Of the industrial population the largest numbers are. 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. The number of 
persons so employed in 1901 was 4,059, a comparatively low 
figure, and considerably below the average for the provinces. 
They are mostly Hindu Koris and Musalman Julahas and 
Behnas. Outside Lucknow, there are several places, especially 
the small towns of the Mohanlalganj pargana, in which the 
weavers still make a good deal of the common garha country 
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cloth, but the trade has suffered a serious decline of late years, 
owing to the almost universal preference for European fabrics. 

These are now generally worn : they do not wear so well as the 
home-made article, but they cost loss money and are more 
pleasing to the eye. In Lucknow itself cotton fabrics of all 
kinds are manufactured, from the coarsest cloth to the finest 
muslins. The chief centre of the industry is at Mahmudnagar 
in th^na Hasanganj. The cotton is almost all imported, for 
very little is grown in the district : such as there is, goes by the 
names of manua and radka, and is of a very fine cpiality. 

The muslins of Lucknow are known as malmal, tarandam, 
addhi, which is usually employed as a groundwork for chikan 
embroidery, and is preferred to the European article, and 
sharhatif a similar material, but dyed yellow with safflower. 

The muslins are plain and striped, the latter being called doria, 
bleached and unbleached. They cost from eight to fourteen 
annas a yard, while those of finer texture sometimes run to 
Es. 100 per length of eight yards. As the best English muslins 
do not cost more than eight annas a yard, the native fabric 
cannot compete in the general market with imported goods, 
and consequently there is but little demand for the former : 
they are used as turbans and handkerchiefs. A weaver will 
make a yard and a quarter of muslin daily, and earn about 
three annas :• ^(xr/wx cloth is easier to make, but the return is 
smaller. Among other fabrics, mention should be made of the 
cotton carpets manufactured in the jail. 

Cotton printing is still a flourishing industry at Lucknow, Cotton 
and there are several small establishments, chiefly in Daulatganj 
and Jhansi Tola. It is chiefly done in the usual manner, but 
on the finer cloths, which are repeatedly rinsed in an emulsion 
of water, oil of sesamum, nitre and sheep^s dung, and are kept 
moist in this manner for three weeks, save that at the end of 
each week they are well washed and dried in the sun. The 
cloth is then steeped in a bath of cold water, to which is added a 
mixture of various dyes and fruits. It is then dried and the 
patterns applied in the usual manner. The chintz and printed 
nankin are much appreciated, and are superior to any similar 
European article. They are sold in pieces three yards long, at 
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a price varying from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 6 per length. The waters 
of the Kukrail, a small stream that joins the Gumti on its left 
bank near Bibiapur, are noted for the purity of tint that they 
convey. Much of the printing is now done on English cloths, 
and large quantities are exported to other markets. The art was 
imported to Lucknow from Farrukhabad by theNawfibs of Oudh. 

Dyes. Closely connected with the above is the dyeing industry. 

Lucknow has long been famous for the number and qualities of 
the dyes produced here, but unfortunately we find an increasing 
tendency on the part of the dyers to obtain foreign dyes from 
the German agency at Cawnpore and elsewhere. The principal 
native dyes are the ordinary colours obtained from indigo, but 
besides these Lucknow has gained a name for many tints of its 
own. The chief of these may bo considered worthy of mention. 
The palest blue made from indigo is known as haizaiy the colour 
of a crow’s egg, and is unknown elsewhere. Another blue is tur- 
quoise or zangarij made from fennel seed and verdigris, which 
is manufactured from copper filings in Lucknow. The dyes 
, made from safflower are numerous : they include four shades of 
yellow, and the greens called amauay from their resemblance to 
the mango in its different stages ; their names arc zard amaua^ 
kishmishi mnaua and sunehra amaua. Ocher common ingre- 
dients of dyes arc red ochre, catechu, myrobalan, dh^ik and 
tun floAVors, the rinds of tho mango and pomegranate and 
turmeric. Thus we have motiay tho lightest shade of red, made 
from safflower and mango rind ; kajHisi or pale yellow, from 
dhdk flowers, turmeric and mango rind ; hasanti, a deep yellow, 
from turmeric and mango rind ; lavenders, known as khashkhashi 
and kohaiy heliotrope or kashni, magenta or ahhasi, made of 
various mixtures of indigo and safflower; drab or ctqil khani; 
bronze or unnabi, maroon or kahrezi^ a darker shade of the same 
colour known as telia^ dark plum or makoiyay coffee brown or 
kochki^ and chimaotia or chocolate, all made from turmeric and 
myrobalan with various other additions. Besides these, there are 
many other colours which are commonly employed, but are not 
peculiar to Lucknow. 

Chikan The most important industry connected with cotton is the 
famous chikan work of Lucknow, This is embroidery done in 
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silk or cotton on addhi muslin. It is said to have been 
imported from Bengal, but is far superior to that of the lower 
province. Coloured silks have been introduced to give ifc 
variety, and the Lucknow workmen claim originality for this 
effective device. Articles of cambric so embroidered are still 
very popular with the wealthier natives. Tlie price is low, 
ninging from twelve annas to Ks. 2-8 a yard: a fine sdri 
of cbikan work, four and-a-half yards long, will cost about 
Ks. 10, though this sum may frequently be exceeded for more 
elaborate patterns. There is a demand for skilled workmen, 
and good wages are paid. The industry is in tlie hands of 
H few firms, the best-known being that of Ashiq Ali and Yusuf 
Ali in the Chaiik, who obtained a medal at the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886. The work affords ernploymont to 
a large number of women and children of good family, 
impoverished by the alx)lition of the Oudh court. Some of the 
work is very good and tasteful. The chief patterns are 
called nwrif for which the thread is sewn on so as to produce 
an oblong raised lump, somewhat in the shape of a minute 
carrot ; hichia) similar to the above, but very much smaller and 
circular or square ; jdli, a network of holes made by drawing 
the threads of the muslin tightly together; tuppa, a set of 
straight parallel stitches used in filling in large pieces in the 
pattern ; zanjiri, or chainlike stitches employed when long 
lines are required ; and pechnly long continued lines. 

Lucknow has a name also for other forms of embroidery. Kamdfc 
The well-known kamddui work is similar to chikan, but is 
done in gold and silver thread. The wire is hollow, and ft 
very fine needle and thread is passed through it and then 
stitched on to the muslin. The work imitates flowers and 
fruits with correctness of outline and brilliancy of colour. 

A beautiful effect is produced by bringing golden fruit out of 
silver foliage : the petals are formed by working delicate spirala 
of golden thread, while the stamens and pistils are represented 
by innumerable little circular spangles, worked into chains and 
circles. The value of the embroidery depends entirely on the 
quality of the thread. If the silk is well covered by the gold, 
the weight is greater, and the work presents a rich appearance. 
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In this manner the Lucknow embroidery is superior to that of 
Dehli, and further it is less heavy and gaudy, Some of the 
designs being of exquisite grace and purity of conception. This 
work is often done upon velvet, and the result is gorgeous in the 
extreme. The demand for such work, as for the Lucknow 
brocades, is decreasing, owing to the spreading adoption of 
English dress by the native noblemen. Caps ornamented in 
this manner, however, are still turned out at Lucknow in 
considerable quantities, as well as sdris, dojMttaSj coats, saddle- 
covers, mantel-borders and other articles. When done on 
velvet, the work is called zardozi : it is taken up, like chikan, 
by people in reduced circumstances and even parda-nashfn 
women of high families. 

Sold lace. (The basis of all these embroideries is wire drawn to an 
extreme tenuity, either plain or gilt. It is either worked up 
into the hollow wire described above, or flattened out into 
minute bands, or into small round spangles. The division of 
labour in the work rivals that in home manufactures : the 
wire passes through the hands of five different craftsmen till 
the ingot is transformed into the sparkling thread, and 
others are required to turn it out in its various forms. The 
products of this wire are known as lachka, kdldhatun and lais, 
a corruption of the English word. All these are done on a silk 
foundation, which is commonly dyed the requisite colour in 
Lucknow, by people known as Patwas or their Musalraan 
counterparts, the Ilaqebands. Lachka is a warp of silver gilt 
bands worked with a woof of silk thread. It resembles a broad 
tape of sheet gold, and to enhance its lustre, patterns are 
stamped upon it in high relief. It is used as an edging for 
turbans, for state costumes and for the dresses worn by danc- 
ing-girls. It is sold at a rate varying from Ec. 1-6 to Ee. 1-9 
pertola. Kdldbatim consistsof a narrow silver-gilt riband twisted 
spirally round silk thread. It is then worked up into a tape 
differing little in appearance from lachka. In this case the 
wire is of the very finest quality. Sometimes it is not gilt, 
and sometimes it is only given a very light coating of gold, 
j the colour being intensified by the use of turmeric. This is 
the cheap rasi kdldhatun. Lace differs from lachka in that 
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the woof is of wire, not of ribands, and it is double, so that tho 
silk of the warp does not appear at all. This laco is very 
durable, and stands exposure to wet much better than tho 
English article, and is about half tho price. It is made either 
plain or in patterns, the latter being known by many different 
names. A collection of these was sent from Lucknow to the 
Calcutta International Exhibition. 

The manufacture of woollen fabrics is of little importance. Woollen 

f £il}]riCSe 

Tho shawl-weaving industry, which once flourished in Lucknow, 
seems to have disappeared. The Kashmir weavers, who came 
here in numbers after the annexation and started their here- 
ditary occupation in this city, have returned to their own 
country. Their emigration was due to famine and misrule at 
home ; but after having localized a new industry in Lucknow, 
so far as to give the place a considerable reputation for tho 
excellence of its shawls, they left it, as their own land had 
fallen upon happier times, and the trade disappeared with 
them. A few remained behind, and earn a living by mending 
and darning old shawls. It is not an uncommon tiring to find a 
Kashmir shawl which has been in constant use for three gener- 
ations. Tho only woollen articles that are now manufactured 
are the small rugs, known as asan and jaiwtmdZf tho latter 
being those on which Musalmans say their prayers. They 
are made of felt or else are similar to pile carpets, and are 
often ornamented with elaborate coloured patterns. 

Tho jewellers and silversmiths of Lucknow carry on a Silver 
thriving trade, tho centre of which is the Chauk. The jewellery 
of Lucknow was once greatly celebrated, but has declined with 
the deparairo of tho court. There are a few diamond -cutters, 
but their skill extends only to the preparation of tho table and 
rose diamond, and the work is inferior to that of Dehli. 
Another small industry is seal-cutting on agates and other 
stones, and is largely patronized by tho wealthier classes. 
Enamelling on silver was once done at Lucknow, but such 
work is now scarce, and it is very difficult to obtain good 
specimens of Lucknow enamel. A splendid example wa|3 sent 
to the Calcutta ExhiSition, in the shape of a decorative huqqa, 
Lircknow, too, was once famous for its plate of mixed gold 
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and silver, but the industry has disappeared with the court 
of Oudh. Silver work, however, is in a flourishing condition 
and the smiths do a great trade in the cold weather, when 
the station is full of European visitors. Besides articles for 
native use, they turn out numbers of tea-sets, salt-cellars, sugar- 
basins, bowls and the like ; but the quality of the workman- 
ship has fallen off, and the old jungle pattern, for which 
Lucknow was famous, is now less popular than copies of 
designs from other parts of India. Common patterns are the 
Kashmir, Swami, hunting, snake and rose designs, but these 
are almost always carried out in an inferior style. The price 
is low, and so are wages : the latter are estimated at so many 
annas in the rupee for silver, or so much for working up a tola 
of gold. The best artists cannot mako more than a rupee a day, 
and four annas is considered fair pay for a good workman. 

Another form of silver work is that known as bidri, a 
species of damascening that for more than a century flourished 
at Lucknow, but completely disappeared soon after annexa- 
tion. It was revived, chiefly through the influence of Govern- 
ment, and is now an important industry. Bidri work is 
chiefly applied to native pipes, water-bottles and other articles. 
These are made of silver or alloyed metals, and are then carved, 
the process being completed by inlaying and polishing. The 
trade is in the hands of Musalmans, who employ braxicrs to cast 
the mould, and artizans to perform the rest of the work. The 
commonest decoration is the well-known fish crest of Lucknow. 
The recovery of the industry is illustrated by the fact that in 
1873 there were no bidri workers left, and in 1881 there were 
only eleven; while a year later there were no less than 31 
manufacturers. A modified form of bidri, called zarhdand, is 
also made at Lucknow, in which the patterns are slightly raised 
and not set even with the surface. This is an imitation of the 
encrusted copper and brass ware of Tanjore and other places of 
Southern India. Occasionally gilt silver, instead of the genuine 
article, is used in covering the patterns of mrhuland work. The 
process is the same as in the case of bidri, except that instead of ex- 
cavating the patterns for the reception of the gold and silver plates, 
the ornamental designs are rmsed above the surface and chased* 
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Lucknow is ilso a considerable centre of the brass industry, other 
The work is done almost entirely from English sheet metal, “®^*^** 
md takes the forms of khdsddns, pdnddns, hadhnasj senisy and 
ihe plain household vessels, degchis and patilis. The trade is 
[n the hands of the Thatheras, who give their name toa muhalla 
in Hasanganj to the north of the Giimti. The articles, as their 
names imply, are chiefly manufactured for Musalmans. The 
Mhna is the well-known lota with a spout, as universally used 
by Muhammadans. The degchi and the patili are the Muham- 
madan cooking vessels, and all these are usually tinned. The 
seni is a large and ornamental tray made of copper, and some 
of them are of a very high order of workmanship. The trade, 
however, is on the decline, for the contraction of capital since 
the mutiny has been accorapanied by a diminished demand 
outside Lucknow for the goods produced. The hadhnas and 
pdn boxes are also often highly ornamented : they are usually 
rnadeof beaten brass and copper, and chased in the usual manner. 

In the smaller towns there are several workers in brass and 
copper, who turn out the ordinary vessels in common use, and in 
Mohaulalganj large numbers of iron gols or buckets are made 
and exported. 

Lucknow is one of the few places in these provinces in ivory 
which ivory carving is done to any extent, but even here the®*^^^^”^* 
workmen are few and there is no constant demand. The artists 
are usually Musalmans and also work in bone. They turn out 
combs, paper knives, chessmen, stick-handles, and small models 
of buildings. They are wT)rkcd as usual with the fret-saw, and 
the patterns are of the same conventional styles that are found 
in Agra anid Benares. 

Wood carving is much more important, and the Lucknow wood 
craftsmen have obtained a w^ell-deserved name. Carved doors 
and facades of wood are still made here, and a fine specimen 
of such work was sent in 1888 to the Glasgow International 
Exhibition. Many of the fine doorways that adorn the houses of 
the Oudh taluqdars trace their origin to Lucknow. Besides 
these, carved tables, chairs, and other household furniture for 
European use are made here, chiefly in shisham and tdn wood. 

There is also some trade in lacquered wooden articles^ and 
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especially in legs for native bedsteads ; but these are not peculiar 
in any way to Lucknow, and are inferior to the similar 
products of the PanjSb. 

Pottery. The pottery industry gives employment to large numbers 
of men both in Lucknow and the district. In the small towns 
and villages the articles made bear no distinctive character, 
and are merely adapted to the ordinary and simple needs of the 
people. In the city of Lucknow water-bottles, plates and other 
articles of good shapes and colours are turned out. The orna- 
mental pottery of Lucknow comprises water-bottles, plates, 
cups and saucers decorated with simple designs in bright 
unglazed colours, the background being usually blue, plum 
or salmon coloured, and the patterns white. These have a great 
sale among nati ves throughout the north of India and especially in 
Oiidh. Besides tliese, one family of potters produces trays, plates 
and vases painted in varnished colours, the background being of 
red ochre, yellow, purple or cochineal, and the designs of white 
lead, solder or native ink. The effect is brilliant and striking, 
and the patterns attractive. The centre is generally filled by a 
drawing of a mosque or fountain surrounded by palms, while 
the edges are covered with twined leaves and flowers, the whole 
being protected by a thin coating of English or native varnish 
which almost gives the ware the appearance of glazed pottery. 
Onespecies ol ware peculiar to Lucknow is the pipe known as the 
huqqa madariya, which is lighter and smaller than the ordinary 
article. The clay is obtained from the bottoms of tanks and is ' 
of a peculiarly good quality, as it needs the addition of neither 
sand nor chopped straw : the potters pay one anna a month for 
the right to take it and are allowed to remove two sacks full daily. 
The favourite colours are terra-cotta and plum-colour, the 
former being obtained from the rust-coloured earth known as 
kahiz mixed with sweet oil, and the latter from a mixture of pipe 
clay and a coloured earth called hirmanji. Both metallic 
and vitreous glazes are employed by the Lucknow potters; 
the former is either yellow, made from lead and zinc, or green, 
which is obtained by adding copper to the above ; the vitreous 
glaze is made of pow'dered glass, to which gum is added to give 
a white colour, powdered iron refuse for green, and calcined 
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copper and chalk for blue. This glaze is applied to pipe- 
bowls, saucers, cups and basins used by Musalmans. A famous 
type of ornamental ware, in the shape of glazed tiles, flower- 
pots and vases of a most artistic kind, was made in Lucknow 
till 1885, when the potter died, without initiating his sons into 
the secret. The tiles were absolutely unique, containing a great 
variety of pale purples, greens and blues, such as ate not to 
be met with in any other Indian ware. A medal was won 
by this man, Gulab, at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
in London. The coloured wares of Lucknow are exported to 
all the Oudh districts, Cawnpore, Agra and Bareilly, to the 
value of at least Rs. 2,000 annually, and the city is perhaps 
the most important centre in the provinces of the trade in useful 
articles. 

The clay modellers of Lucknow are pre-eminent in their Model, 
art. They make not only models of fruits and vegetables, 
which are the cheapest and best of their kind in India, but also 
figures and groups of a very high order. The former consist of 
imitations of every conceivable fruit and vegetable, from a huge 
bunch of plantains to a dried onion. They arc made by hand in 
one piece, the larger fruits being strengthened by the introduction 
of stout wires into the stalks, and after being baked receive 
four or five coatings of the chalky earth called kharya matti^ and 
over that the colouring and varnish. These models are exported 
chiefly to Calcutta and Bombay. The basis of these is the ordinary 
clay worked into a paste with babul gum, helgirij brown paper 
and cotton wool. It takes three days to sift and knead and three 
more to dry. A fine light grey clay known as pota, and peculiar 
to Lucknow, is also employed in this as in other pottery. 

Both these and the clay figures are cheaper than those of 
Krishnagar, and the figures are superior in that the modellers 
use only clay instead of hair, wool, pieces of clothing and 
other accessories for their decorations. The larger figures are 
realistically coloured, while the smaller an d cheaper specimens are 
coated with red ochre. Moulds are used for the trunks alone, 
the head and face, the curves of the body and the limbs being 
modelled with the finger or a graving tool. The best workers 
are Mohan Lai and his family, who were largely employed in 
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modolling terra-cotta busts of Europeans before the introduction 
of photography. His relative, GuLib Das, made the wonderful 
model of the Aminabad baz^r in the Lucknow Museum, but he 
left the place to enter the service of the Nizam. Besides single 
figures these modellers make representations of typical Indian 
scenes, such as marriage processions, suttees, irrigation and even 
whole villages, a very fine model of a village being made for the 
Indian and Colon ial Exhibition. Other forms of modelli ng and 
sculpture which w^ore once practised in Lucknow have died out. 
The alabaster medallions and frescoes of the Martiniere are no 
longer made, tJie craftsmen having betaken tliemselves to. clay 
figures. The Oudli Nawabs employed Italian sculptors, who 
generally w^orked in Ajmer marble, and many of their pro- 
ductions are to be seen in the Wingfield Park and other public 
gardens, while others arc in the houses of the princes and nobles. 
One of the best is a statue of Actooon, which bears the inscrip- 
tion : The first premium in London to N. Bead by the 
Society ot Polite Arts, one hundred guineas, A.I). 1761.^^ 

There is now but little glass manufacture in Lucknow, 
though the industry once flourished here. It was brought from 
Multan by two craftsmen many years ago, and took root, but 
now there are only three glass-making establishments. Glass 
and lac bangles are largely sold in Lucknow and the district, but 
these are mainly brought from wdiolesale travelling merchants 
by the Mauiliar retail dealers. The chief glass articles made in 
Luckjiow are ])ieklo-Jars, lamp globes and chimneys, vases and 
bottles blown from English glass, chiefly broken railway lamps 
w^hich are bought at Bs. 8 for one maund twenty-eight sSrs. The 
estimated profit for one establishment is Bs. 56 per mensem, 
and the goods sold are very much cheaper than the European 
articles. A speciality of the Lucknow glass-makers takes the 
form ol glass walking sticks, but there is little demand for such 
products. 

At the last census there were 3,345 workers in leather in the 
distnct, and of these 2,329 resided in the city of Lucknow. 
They are chiefly employed as shoemakers and dyers of leather. 

^ e shoe manufacture of Lucknow was formerly a very flourish- 
ing trade, but it depended not on the leather, but on the brocade 
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used to cover the uppers, and was supplanted by Dehli, the 
manufacture of Lucknow embroidered shoes being almost driven 
out of the field. The reason was that the Dehli workers 
employed copper wire silvered or gilt, but the Lucknow crafts- 
men wore compelled under bonds by the Nawabs not to adopt 
this device and to work only in pure silver or gold. Of late 
years, however, the trade lias undergone a considerable revolution, 
fur the 'wearing of ornamental shoes of the native pattern seems 
largely to have gone out of fashion, and to have given place to 
the use of shoes made after the European style ; and tliere is 
but little demand nowadays for the Dehli article. Country-made 
slices of the European pattern can be purchased in Lucknow for 
lie. 1 or Re. 1-8, hut if made from English leather cost from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 a pair. 

There are two remaining manufactures for which Lucknow Tobacco, 
has long boon famous, those of tobacco and perfumes. The 
tobacco is chiefly grown in the immediate neighbourhood of and 
within the city. As in all old sites, the plant thrives wonder- 
fully here, owing not only to the abundance of manure, but also 
to the unusual proportion of nitrates in the soil. From the tobacco 
grown at Lucknow arc manufactured the finer and more favour- 
ite native snioking mixtures; but the industry has largely 
declined of late years, owing, it is said, to the increased con- 
suinption of tobacco prepared after the European fashion. There 
can be no doubt that the use of American tobacco, especially in the 
form of cigarettes, has grown t j an enormous extent in India, and 
the new habit naturally makes itself first felt in the great cities 

There is a largo factory of Hr or otto of roses in a side- Perfnmea. 
street leading off the Chauk in Lucknow. The place has long 
borne a great reputation for its perfumos, which are considered 
to rival those of Kariauj. All round the city largo rose-gardens 
are to be seen, but these arc not the only flo^vers used : otto of 
jasmine and hd are great favourites with the natives, possibly on 
account of their more powerful scent. Tlie most pleasing to 
European nostrils, perhaps, is the oil distilled from the sweet- 
scented roots of the khasJehas grass. 

In addition to the purely native industries, there are several 
important European enterprises in Lucknow. One of the chief turea. 

4l 
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is the Upper India Couper Paper Mills^ located in Sultangauj 
to the north of the Guuti. This was started on the 27th of 
September 1879, and is a flourishing concern : in 1903 it produced 
2,677 tons of paper, valued at Rs. 7,35,100. Others deserving 
mention are Messrs. Dyer «S; Co.’s Brewery, started in 1882, and 
producing in 1901 liquor to the amount of 7,331 hogsheads, 
valued at Rs. 3,81,200 ; Messrs. John’s Ico Factory, opened iu 
1902; three oil and flour mills under native management, two 
of which were opened in 1901, and the third in 1892, the last 
having iti 1901 an output of 59,300 maimds of flour and nearly 
4,G00 maunds of ico, w ith a total value of Rs. 2,27,500; and the 
cotton ginning mills at Tal Kathura, to the south of the canal 
and about a mile east of Alamnagar station ; these last started 
on the 15tli of October 1901, but no returns are available to 
show the outturn. The workshops of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, to the south of the Charhagh station, employ 
many hundreds of hands, including several pupils from the 
MartiuiSre school as well as many other Europeans and Eiira- 


sians. The Nowal Kishore press is the chief printing-works of 
Lncknow, and combined with it is a considerable iron foundry 
which has been recently opened. This press is the lineal 
descendant of the old Oudh Government press, and has acquired 
a great and well-deserved reputation. Besides this, there are 
some scores of other printing and lithographic presses in the city. 
The numerous mercantile and commercial firms of Lucknow call 
for no special mention. The European shops are chiefly situated 
in and to the south of Hazratganj. 

WtjBiar- Xhe principal markets of Lucknow are the grain marts of 
Fatehganj and Drigbijaiganj, lying to the west of Aminabad ; 
ofRakabganj situated between Hazratganj and the Cantonments 
mud, and ol Sbahgauj on' the Victoria road south of the Chauk. 
Other popular grain markets are in Hazratganj, Daliganj, Aliganj, 
Munshiganj, Lahorganj, Nazarganj and Thakurganj. Safidatganj 
In the west of the city is the chief market for sugar, and also for 
imported cotton and salt. The Nakkhas market to the south of 
ho Chauk is full of the shops of second-hand dealers, and is 
largely patronized bv disposers of stolen property. There is also/ 
a market for bird-fanciers in the same place. The great leather 
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market is the Chikmandi in the Wazirganj thdna. The chief 
fish-markets are in the Chauk and Aminabud, from which the 
native and the European population are respectively supplied. 

Every street in the city is full of shops, and the various trades 
are for the most part generally grouped together, as in every 
Indian city. This is especially the case with the silversmiths, 
almost all of whom congregate in or about the Chauk. 

The city of Lucknow is the only important trade centre of District 
the district. There are, as usual, bazdrs in which markets are*“®*’^®^® 
held once or twice a week in nearly all the largo villages, as will 
bo seen from the table given in the appendix, but none of 
these can compare with the marts of the capital. The country 
bazdrs are attended by the population of the neighbourhood and 
the greater part of the trade consists of agricultural produce. 
Sometimes those are merely wholesale bazdrs, to which samples 
only are brought, and business is done on the sample. Such 
markets are termed kJt/indsdr-hkandsdr bazdrs, a name derived 
from khdnd or sugar, and hhdud, the large earthen vessel used 
for storing grain. The most important markets in the interior 
are those of Mirzajjan] in Malihabad, Goshainganj, Mohanlal- 
ganj and Chinhat, the bazdr at the last-named place being lease I 
annually for some lls. 200. The chief cattle market is at Ban- 
thara in pargana Bijnaur. 

The bulk of the export trade of the district is carried Export 
on from Lucknow itself, which has peculiar advantages in the^’’^^®* 
shape of communications by rail, road and river. This has 
always been the case, for so long ago as the reign of Jahangir, 
the city was described by deLAet as a Magnum Emporium.” * 
Through Lucknow passes much of the great export trade in 
wheat and grains from the northern districts of Oudli on its way 
to the larger distributing centre of Cawnpore. The greater 
part, too, of the export trade of the district of Lucknow is also 
transmitted by rail from the numerous stations in the city and 
its suburbs. From Lucknow also the special manufactures 
of the place are solely exported. The development of the 
various railway systems, however, has attracted much of the 
export trade in agricultural produce to the smaller stations of 


• J. deUot’s India, Ver. Ed., 1631, p. 70. 
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the district during recent years, and the dealers have not been 
slow to take advantage of their proximity and the consequent 
increased cheapness of transmission. The growth of this tend-* 
ency is strikingly illiLstratod by a comparison of the figures, 
imperfect as they necessarily are, of 1873 and 1901. In the 
former year the total export trade from the railway stations was 
estimated at a value of Es. 25,815 only, but it must be remem- 
bered that at that time the present main line of the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Railway had not been even contemplated, and the 
bulk of the traffic was still conveyed })y road. Of this sum, no 
less than Rs. 24,600 wmrth of goods were despatched from Luck- 
now alone. In 1901 the exports by rail were valued at 
Rs. 3,17,470, and of this goods to the amount of Rs. 1,32,362 
were sent from the stations in Lucknow and Alamiiagar. The 
value of the exports from Kakori, Malihabad and Rahimabad 
had risen from Rs. 632 to Rs. 1,10,830; those from Amausi and 
Haraimi from Rs. 195 to Rs. 6,092; and those from Malhaur 
.Fuggaur from Rs. 90 to Rs. 42,880. In addition to these, 
goods valued at Rs. 16,306 w'cro sent from the Mohanlalganj and 
Nigohan stations, while no figures are available to show the 
export trade from the stations of the Eohilkhand and Kumaim 
Railway, although this livould involve a considerable addition to 
the total value given above. * 

These figures amply illustrate the change in the ordinary 
trade routes brought about by the railways during the past 
thirty years, as w^ell as the de\^elopmeiit of commerce. The 
figures of the import trade toll exactly the same story. Mr. Hoey , 
writing in 1878, says: ^*The roads which communicate with 
the north and west of Oudh *are of immense importance to 
Lucknow, chiefly because of the grain trade. In the year 1878 
as much as 960,388 raaunds of grain came into the Gauges north 
of the river Gumti from the north of Oudh, and a further 
quantity came into the Ganges south of the river by the same 
route. The other imports in this direction are chiefly hides and 
horns, dnigs, gdnja, bhang, charas, tobacco, wax, lac, resin 
and other forest produce. The return traffic is in cotton and 
woollen goods, salt, spices, metals and hardware goods, but this 
export trade is not, properly speaking, from Lucknow, but from 
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Cawnpore. These goods, while moving from Cawnpore to the 
north, do not to any great extent change hands at Lucknow. 

The most important roads south of the Gumti are those leading 
into Lucknow from Sultdnpur and Eai Bareli. They are 
the channels along which at least half the grain is carried that 
comes into Lucknow, and also gur, firewood and charcoal. The 
return traffic is very miscellaneous.’’ All this is still true, so far 
as the directions and materials go, but it is subject to the 
important modification that the railways now greatly exceed the 
roads in popularity, as being cheaper and far more expeditious. 

A still further change will be effected by the construction of 
the railway from Allahabad to Fyzabad, wliich will give Luck- 
now direct railway communication with Siilt^npur. 

On the roads, traffic is chiefly carried on by means of Road 
country carts. These generally belong to Brahmans, Banias and 
zamlndars, who take their own grain to the market. They are 
two-wheolcd and about thirteen and-a-half feet long, and are too 
well known to require description. They arc drawn by two 
or four bullocks, and carry from twenty to forty maiinds. When 
fully loaded they will not travel much above twelve miles a day, 
and the cost is seven annas per bullock per dicin. Thus the 
cost^of carrying one hundred maunds for one hundred miles 
is Rs. 36-4-0, with four bullocks and a fully loaded cart; so that 
the superiority of the railway is at once fully established. The 
roads, however, are still very largely used, and it will be 
long before the long trains of bullock-carts become a rare sight 
along the metalled highways. The other means of conveyance 
are buffaloes, bullocks and the# wretched pack-ponies of the 
country. A buffalo will carry four and-a-half maunds, and a 
bullock, if well kept, from two to three maunds. The ponies are 
made to carry sometimes as much as three maunds; they are 
mostly owned by Baqqals, w^ho trudge alongside weighted 
almost as heavily as their beasts, for they carry about a maund 
on their backs, which they fasten by a band which passes round 
the bottom of the load and over their heads. 

There are very few fairs of any importance in this district, Fairs* 
as will be seen from the list given in the appendix. They are 
chiefly of a religious nature, and none of them attract any but 
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the population of the immediate neighbourhood. The largest 
is the festival of the Kanslila, which takes place in Bhadon 
in the village of Qila Muhamdinagar in pargana Lucknow, 
which is attended by some 20,000 persons. There are but few 
other fairs which form the occasion for large assemblages. The 
most important is the Ganga Ashnan at Salempur; a fair of the 
same name at Rati in Nigohan; the Dasehra at Bisahrighat 
in Malihabad ; the Kartiki fair at the same place ; and the fair of 
Hanumari at Sheikhpur in pargana Lucknow. 

^omma- The district is exceptionally well provided with means of 

licatioiiB. . . Tk,T - I • r 1 

communication. JNot only is l<ucknow a great railway centre, 

but it is provided with an admirable system of metalled roads 

radiating from the city in every direction. An account of 

those will now be given, beginning with the railways and 

continuing with the metalled and iinmetalled roads and the 

waterways. 

Dndh and "'The first railway constructed in the district was the broad- 

ihanll lice from Cawnpore to Lucknow, which passes through 

Railway, the Bijnaur pargana, crossing the Sai near Harauni and the 
Kagwa at Lunka, and then enters pargana Ijiicknow, termi- 
nating at the main station of Charbagh to the south of the city, 
close to the Rai Bareli road. It was opened on the 23rd of 
April 1867. There are stations at Harauni and Amausi in this 
district. On the 1st of January, 1872, a continuation of this line 
from Charbagh to Bara Bauki and Fyzabad was opened. This 
is now known as the loop line. It traverses the north of 
cantonments, and after crossing the Giiinti at Bibiapur runs 
north-east through pargana Lufknow, with stations at Malhaur 
and Juggaur. On the 1st of February of the same year another 
line of the same system was opened, leading from Charbagh to 
Sandila in Hardoi and so on to Bareilly. It runs in a north- 
westerly direction through theparganas of Lucknow, Kakori and 
Maliliabad, and has stations at Alaranagar, Kakori, Malihabad 
and Rahimabad, This now' forms part of the main line of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, The remaining portion of 
the main line leaves the loop north of the Dilkusha and passing 
Bouth-east between that building and the Wilayati Bagh turns 
Bouth to Rai Bareli and Moghul Sarai, passing through the 
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fitatious of Mohanlalganj and Nigolian. This line, which 
is of immense importance to the railway as giving direct 
communication with Calcutta, was opened on the 18th October, 

1893. These lines are all of the broad or 5 feet 6 inches gauge. 

Besides these, the same railway has a metre-gauge line from 
Cawnpore to Charbagh and Aishbagh, whence tlio trains run over 
three miles of the Lucknow and Bareilly State Railway to Dali- 
ganj. From the latter the line turns east tlirough the station of 
Badshahnagar, north of the Gumti, and on to Malhaur, whence 
it runs parallel to the loop line as far as Bara Banki. The 
latter portion of the line was opened on the 24th of November, 

1896, and the remainder from Aishbagh to Cawnpore on the 
25tli of April, 1897. The Bengal and North-Western Railway 
has running powers over this line from Burhwal to Cawnpore 
under the contract of the 19th of December, 1804. 

The remaining railway is the Lucknow, Sitapur, Bareilly Lneknow 
Railway, which is now worked as part of the Rohilkhand and Bareilly 
Kumaun system. It starts from Aishbagh, but has running powers 
over the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway \s line to Charbagh. From 
Aishbagh it goes north through Lucknow to the Lucknow City 
station and Daliganj, this portion of the lino being also utilized by 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Bengal and North-Western 
Railways’ metre-gauge trains. From Daliganj the lino runs 
north through the parganas of Lucknow and Mahona, with 
stations at Mariaon or Mandiaon, Bakhshi-ka-Talab and 
Itaunja. This line was opened on the 15th of November, 1886. 

From the above it will be seen that the district has a very 
perfect railway system, which affords easy communication with 
every part of India. The district possesses the probably unique 
advantage of having one or more stations in every single 
pargana. 

The main thoroughfares of the city of Lucknow will bcj^fetaBe^ 
described in the article on that place, and here wo may confine *‘o*‘^®* 
our attention to the roads other than those which are maintained 
by the municipal and cantonment authorities. The roads of the . 
district fall under two main heads: provincial roads, managed 
by the Public Works Department; and local roads, under the 
control of the District Board. 
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Provin- Tho provincial roads arc all of the first class, metalled, 

ciftlroads. j^ficlgcd and drained throughout. Tlie most important is the 
Oiidii Trunk Koad, from Cawnpore to Fyzabad, with a total 
length of thirty miles through the district. It enters pargaiia 
Bijnuur at Bani, where there is a, bridge over the Sai, and after 
traversing the pargana passes to the west of the Alambagh and 
on to tlio railway station at Charbagh. It then goes through 
the city, past Aminabad, the Qaisarbagh and the Farhat Bakhsh 
to the iron bridge. Thence it turns east, leading through 
Hasanganj and Badshahnagar, and so to (vhinhat and Bara 
Banki. A small feeder of this road leads to Badshahnagar 
raihvay station. There are military eneainping-grounds at 
Bantliara and Chin hat, and inspection-bungalows at Bani and 
Tliakurdwara. Tho otlier provincial road is that from Lucknow 
to Sita[)ur and Bareilly. It runs from the iron bridgo north to 
Maiidiaon, Bakhshi-ka-Talab and Itaunja, keeping close to the 
Lucknow and Bareilly State Kailway. Short feeder roads lead 
to the various stations. It has a total length of 21 miles six 
furlongs in this district. There is an encampijig-ground at 
Bakhshi-ka-Talab, and an inspection -house at Arjunpur in 
pargana Mahona, 

Local Tlic local metalled roads arc also of tho same class. The 

chief is tliat from Lucknow to Kai Bareli, which runs from tho 
Ohai’bagh Station along the western boundary of cantonments, 
past the jails and on south through Mohan lalganj and Nigohan, 
from both of which places metalled feeder roads lead to tho 
railway stations. There are oncarnping-groiinds at the 12th and 
22nd mile^, and bungalows at Mohaiilalganj and Churwa. The 
road from Lucknow to Sultdnpur and Jaunpur is metalled for 
13 nules, as far as Goshainganj. It leaves Tuickiiow on the 
south-east and runs past the Dilkusha through the north-east 
corner of cantonments. * From Goshainganj it passes through 
Ametlii and Salempur and so into pargana llaidargarh of Bara 
Banki. There is an inspection-bungalow at Goshainganj. The 
• road from Lucknow to Hardoi follows the lino of the Oudh and 
Kohilkhand Railway. It is metalled as far as Malihabad, a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. This road runs west from tho Machchi Bha- 
wan and is known as Napier Street for its length through 
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liucknow city. Metalled feeders lead from it to the stations of 
Jvakori, Malihabad and Rahimabad. A fourth road leads from 
Lucknow to Kiirsi in Bara Banki, and thence to Tikaitganj and 
Mahmud abad, being metalled as far as the former. It leaves the 
Sitapur Road near the village of Mohibullapur and is also con- 
nected with Badshahnagar by the Outrani Road. The remain- 
ing metalled roads include the short line from Alamnagar Station 
to join the Cawnpore Road at the Alambagh ; and the road from 
Bani on the Cawnpore Roa<l to join the Rai Bareli Road at 
Mobanlalganj. 

The unmetalled roads of tlio district come under three cl asses, Second- 
as will be seen from the table in the Appendix, and arc known 
as seconrl-class roads, bridged and drained throughout; second- 
class roads, partially bridged and drained; and fourth-class roads, 
banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained. The 
second-class roads of th e first type arc the most important. They 
number eleven in all, including the unmetalled portions of the 
Lucknow-Sultiinpur road from Coshainganj to tlie Bara Banki 
border and that from Malihabad to Hardoi. The others com- 
prise the roads from Mohanlalgauj to Goshainganj ; from 
ISIohaiilalganj to the bridge over the Sai at Jabraila ai^d so to Mau- 
ranwan in Unao;theold road from Lucknow to Mohan, which 
leaves the city at Alamnagar, and has been described in the 
article on Kakori pavgana ; the roads from Mohan to Harauni and 
Bani and from Mohan to Malihabad ; from Malihabad to Mai 
and thence to Ripalgaon in Hardoi; and the roads from Chin- 
hat to Malhaur Station and to Zaidpiir and Satrikh in Bara 
Banki. The second-class roads of the second type are nine i n nu m- 
ber. The longest is that from Lucknow to Bijnaur, leaving the 
Rai Bareli Road near the Alambagh, and continuing to Sissaindi, 
Nigohan, Nagram and Gangaganj, the bazdr of Salempur, on the 
Siiltdnpur Road. A second leads direct from Lucknow . to 
Nagram, passing through Khujauli, on the road from Mohatilal- 
ganj to Gosliainganj. A third is that from Mai to Itaiinja, 
Mahona and Kursi in Bara Banki, which has been raised from 
the status of the fifth to the second class. A fourth is the road 
from Haji Chak, a village on the Kursi Road in the eastern bw- 
dors of Mahona to Pipalgaon in Hardoi. The others include tlm 
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roads from Bijnaur to Banthara ; from Kakori to Fatehganj on 
the Mohan Road ; from Mahona to Amanigan j ; and from Andhi- 
ki-Chaiiki on the Hardoi Road near Kakori Railway Station to 
the village of Nabipanah near Mai. 

The fourth-class roads are three in number and of little 
importance. One leads from Goshainganj to Satrikh and Zaidpur 
in Bara Bank!, crossing the Guniti by a ferry at Gauriaghat ; a 
second gives access to the Juggaur Railway Station from theOudh 
Trunk Road; and the third leads from Alunagar in pargana 
Lucknow^ to Gaoghiit on the Giimti to the north of the city. 

The history of the development of road communication is of 
some interest; but it is difficult to obtain accurate information 
on this point. During the Naw^abi roads were few. Shuja-ud- 
daula constructed a magnificent unnietalled road from Lucknow 
to his capital of Fyzabad, and this, so far as this district is con- 
cerned, is identical with the present route, wdiich was metalled 
as early as 1802. Other roads led to Mohan, Hardoi, Rai Bareli 
and Sitapur. The provincial road to Cawnpore was the first 
metalled road built in Oudh : it was constructed by King Wajid 
Ali Shah, but had to be renovated after the mutiny ; it was 
completed in^l859. The road from Lucknow to Kursi was made 
in 1864, and the following year saw the completion as second- 
class roads of those to Sitapur, Rai Bareli and Siilt<4npiir. That 
from Mohan to Malihabad was made in 1864. In 1860 the road 
to Malihabad and Hardoi was completed, and in the course of 
the next two years the additions comprised those from Bani to 
Goshainganj, from Malihabad to Pipalgaon and from Kursi to 
Mahona. Up to 1874 all these roads were iinmetallcd, save 
those to Cawnpore, Fyzabad and Sitapur. Since that date there 
has been great progress in tliis direction, as well as in the 
construction of new roads. The needs of the district in this 
respect are now few, and Lucknow can thus compare favourably 
with any district of the United Provinces. 

The Gumti is navigable throughout its length in this 
district, its winters never dispersing themselves over a greater 
breadth than 140 yards, and having generally a depth of four 
feet in the driest season ; while its slope and rapidity are greatly 
diminished by the excessive tortuousiiess of its course. Hera 
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and there, however, the bed is intersected by kankar ridges 
which, in the dry season, sometimes diminish the depth to two 
feet. Boats of 500 maimds burthen can ascend the river as far 
as Dilawarpur ghat near Miihamdi. During the rains the river 
is navigable by boats of as much as 1,200 maiinds or 40 tons. 

The use of the river as a waterway has long been known. 
Thornton in his Gazetteer states that “the river certainly 
admits of navigation to an important extent. A small steamer 
belonging to the King of Oudh tested its capability in this 
respect.” At the present time the river is still used to a consi- 
derable extent, although its importance has, as is only natural, 
been greatly diminished by the extensive development of the 
road and railway sj^stems. The chief traffic is in fuel, which is 
brought down from distant points, the boats generally returning 
empty. In 1880 it was ascertained that the number of boats 
which imported commodities liable to octroi duty into Lucknow 
Avas 1,326, of which 1,184 carried firewood and the rest charcoal, 
grass, reeds and thatching materials. This, however, does not 
fairly represent the traffic by boat, as it excludes the large 
transport of lime and building materials between the ghats in 
the city and the immediate neighbourhood. In 1901, from the 
beginning of the year to the 31st of July, 374 boats came down 
the Gumti to the barriers at Wilayati Bagh and Gaoghat, and 
paid octroi duty to the amount of Rs. 2,353. The articles 
carried by them were chiefly grass, reeds, firewood, fodder, 
bamboos and melons, the cargoes amounting to over 61,00,000 
maunds. 

In the city of LucknoAV there are six bridges over the Ferriei 
Gumti. The oldest is the stone bridge near the Machchi Bha- bridges 
wan, begun by Newal Rai and finished by Asaf-ud-daula. Below 
this is the railway bridge, consisting of six spans of iron girders 
of 56 feet each, and two land spans of brick, each 15 feet in 
length. Close below this is the iron bridge from the north of the 
Residency to Hasanganj : this was brought out from England 
by the order of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, but he died before it 
arrived. Nasir-ud-din Haidar directed it to be put up in front 
of the Residency, and gave the contract to his own engineer, a 
Mr. Sinclair, who commenced sinking wells for the piers, which 
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CHAPTER in. 


The People. 


The first enumeration of the iwpulatlon of this district took Censns of 

* 186 i) 

place in 1869. The total number of inhabitants was returned 
at 982,278, or 700 to the square mile. The district thou 
contained 1,235 villages with a population of less than 1,000 
persons, 101 between 1,000 and 2,000, 31 between 2,000 and 
6,000, and the towns of Malihabad, Ainethi and Kakori with 
more tlian 5,000 inhabitants, in addition to the city of Lucknow. 

This total, however, is that of the district as it was originally 
constituted, Lucknow then including the parganas of Dewa and 
Kursi, whicih have been transferred to Bara Banki, and Auras- 
Mohan which now forms part of Ilnao. Deducting the totals 
of these parganas from that of the whole district we obtain a 
population of 778,195 persons. 

The next census took place in 1881, when a very stri king Census ol 
decrease in the population was observed, as in all the neigh- 
bouring districts. Tlie number of inliabitants was then ascer- 
tained to be 696,824 persons, wliich fell short of the former 
enumeration by 81,371. This decrease was duo to various 
causes. Chief among them were the famines of 1873, 1877 and 
1878, the district being seriously affected in each of these years, 
as well as by poor harve.sts of 1869 and 1880. These periods of 
scarcity not only raised the death-rate to an unusual height, 
hut also caused a very extensive emigration from the district. 

Further, it was largely due to the terrible mortality from fever 
in 1879; and lastly it was considered in 1881 that the popula- 
tion of the district had been to a great extent over-estimated at 
the previous enumeration. The last cause, however, is probably 
of little importance. Wo find a similar decrease in the districts 
of Bara Banki, Rai Bareli and Unao, although its extent was 
more ioarked ia Lucknow. The famine and the fevef' of 187S 
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especially affected the children, and there can be no doubt that 
the population did actually diminish by somewhere near ten 
per cent, owing to the effect of those two fatal years. 

decline, however, was only temporary, for at the next 
census of 1891 tlie recovery was almost as great as the loss of the 
previous decade. The population rose to 774,163 persons, giving 
a density of 800*6 to the square mile. During the previous ten 
years there were no famines or any epidemics of importance. 
The general prosperity of the district operated directly in 
bringing about a rapid increase in the population — a fact which 
tends to prove conclusively the dorliictions made in 18S1. 

Censui of The last census took place on the 1st of March, 1901. The 
total population of the district as then enumerated was 793,241 
persons, wliich shows an increase of 2*4 per cent, during the past 
ten years. The dcin^ity per square mile was 811*9, a higher 
figure than in any other district of Oiidh, and, in fact, of any 
district of the United Provinces, with the exception of Benares, 
Although the district is very highly cultivated and crowded 
with populous villages and hamlets, this unusual density, as also 
in the case of Benares, is of course duo to the prerence of a great 
city, the municipality of Lucknow having a mean density of no 
less than 12,278 persons to the square mile. The Province of 
Oudh is notoriously thickly populated, but the district of 
Lucknow, although covering only one-twenty-fifth of its area, 
possesses no less than one-seventeenth of its population. At the 
time of the last census the district contained 938 inhabited towns 
and villages. Of these 825 had a population of under 1,000 
persons, 82 between 1,000 and 2,000, 25 between 2,000 and 5,000, 
and three, the same as in 1869, contained a population of over 
5,000 persons. In addition to these we have the city and 
cantonments of Lucknow. 

Urban It is only to be expected that the proportion of the urban to 

popuia-*^ population of the district should be greater than in any 

tion. other portion of the United Provinces. It amounts to 36*8 per 
cent., which is very much higher than anywhere else, the 
nearest approach to it being Benares with 25*5 per cent. 
less than 90*24 per cent, of the urban population reside in 
Lucknow alone. As the city population forms so great a 
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proportion of that of the whole district, and as from almost every 
point of view it is very much more important than the rest, it 
will be more convenient to deal with it separately. 

At the census of 1869 the population of Lucknow was The city 
estimated at 284,779 persons. In 1881 a similar decrease to that 
of the whole district was observed, and the number of inhabit- 
ants dropped to 261,303. During the following ten years a 
rapid recovery was made, the number of persons in the city and 
cantonments being given as 273,028, which was still considerably 
below that of the first census. We have no records of the 
population as it was before the annexation of Oudh, but it is 
probable that at the time of the mutiny it was even greater. 

The troubles of 1857 and 1858 undoubtedly had a retarding effect 
on the population, and in addition to this we must remember that 
after the restoration of order large and thickly-populated areas, 
including the old Bajpei muhalla and Lsrnailganj, wore razed 
to the ground, a space of half a mile in every direction being 
completely cleared round the old fort. At the last census of 
1901, there was an actual decrease in the number of inhabitants 
of Lucknow, but this may be rather ascribed to the exclusion of 
several portions of tlie city from municipal limits than to any 
retrograde tendency on the part of the population. The recorded 
total was 264,049 persons, of whom 240,649 resided within 
municipal limits and 23,400 in cantonments. The area of the 
whole, as it now stands, is 28*86 square miles, of which canton- 
ments comprise 9*25 square miles. The density of the Lucknow 
population is very much less than that of many cities of the 
United Provinces, notably Cawnpore, Meerut, Benares and 
Moradabad. The number of houses to the square mile is 2,920*5, 
giving an average of 4*2 persons to each house— a very low figure, 
that is only equalled by Allahabad and surpassed by Meerut. 

Of the total population of the district at the last census Scx. 
414,149 w*ere males and 378,292 females. As in almost every 
district of the Provinces, there has been a constant tendency for 
the proportionate number of females to approach that of males, 
ever since the census of 1869. In that year it was returned at 
only 89*3 per cent., and has since risen steadily to the present 
proportion of 91*2 per cent. In the city of Lucknow it is even 
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higher, amounting to 91*7 per cent., but the difference is small. 
The disproportion is possibly due to some extent to the presence 
of the large garrison in Lucknow, but at the same time it is 
very much less than in the adjoining districts of Sitapur and 
Hardoi, though greater than in Bara Banki, Eai Bareli and 
Unao. The excess of males is hir more marked in the case of 
the Hindus than of the Musalmans, and although it is now 
generally agreed that the practice of infanticide has long dis- 
appeared from tlie district, yet it scorns to be the case that the 
influcnco of tliis custom, which has been observed for time 
immemorial among the Ilajpiits and other Hindus, has still left 
its trace in some i ndistinct hereditary law. The (juestion, however, 
is one of juirc speculation and no definite conclusion can be 
reached. Lucknow is situated in the centre of the Provinces 
and roughly forms the boundary between those tracts on the 
west where the excess of males is still more marked and the 
eastern districts in which we froipiently find an actual prepon- 
derance of females. 

place* Owing to the presence of the city of Lucknow, it is only 

natural tliat we should find a higli jiroportion of immigration 
to the total population. At tlie last census it w\as ascertained 
that 83*24 per cent, of the po])ulation was born in the district, a 
lower figure than in any other part of the United Provinces, 
except ^^aini Tal and Hehra Dun, where special circumstances 
prevail. Ot tlie remainder, 1()’82 ])er cent, were born in the 
adjacent districts and 5*53 per cent, in other parts of India. 
On the other hand, this addition is fully compensated by 
tho emigration which takes place from the district and is 
greater in the case of Lucknow than of any other part of the 
Provinces. 

Beligions. Classifying the whole population according to religions, we 
find that in 1001 tliero were G21,7G2 Hindus, 102,800 Musal- 
mans, 7,274 Christians, 668 Jains, 378 Aryas, 156 Sikhs, 121 
Parsis, 63 Buddhists, 28 Brahmos and eighteen Jews. The only 
noticeable features about these figures are that the number of 
Hindus is proportionately less and that of Musalmans and Chris- 
tians greater than in any other part of Oudh. This is simply 
diiA to the nature of the population of Lucknow city, which 
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oontains considerably more than half of the total number of 
Musalman inhabitants. Outside the city and cantonments there 
are only 61,244 Musalmans in the district, so that their proportion 
to the Hindus is less than 13 per cent. This is still a compara- 
tively high figure for Oudh and is due to the existence of several 
old and important Musalman settlements, such as Amethi, 
Bijnaur, Kakori and Malihabad. 

Examining the details of tho city population, we find that in City rol 
the municipality of Lucknow there were 140,177 Hindus, 95,884 
Musalmans, 3,614 Christians, 353 Jains, 250 Aryas, 109 Parsis, 

33 Sikhs, 12 Brahmos and two Buddhists. Of the Christians, 

1,152 were European British subjects, 734 were Eurasians, 35 
Armenians and 63 other Europeans. In cantonments there 
were 13,990 Hindus, 5,672 Musalmans and 3,738 Christians and 
others, consisting for the most part of the garrison. 

Beginning with the Musalmans, it seems that Lucknow Mnsal* 
is one of the few districts in which the members of this creed 
have not increased in numbers more rapidly than the Hindus. 

In 1881 they numbered 21*51 per cent of the population and 
the proportion had since gradually diminished to 20*28 per cent 
at tlic last census. Elsewhere, and specially in the Meerut and 
Boliilkhand Divisions, the relative increase of the Muhammadan 
population has been very much greater than that of the Hindus. 

The reason of the decline in Lucknow is probably historical and 
marks the continued reversion to a more natural distribution of 
the members of the two religions since the disappearance of the 
Muhammadan rule. Further, the bulk of tho Musalman popu- 
lation of Lucknow and the smaller towns is extremely poor, so 
that a rapid increase is not to be expected. After annexation 
Lucknow was crowded with pensioners* and dependents of tho 
Oudh court. . Their descendants in many cases draw allowances 
from Government, but very few of them follow any occupation, 
and owing to the increase in their numbers tho pensions received 
by individuals are often very small. These people are mostly 
ia debt, and lead a wretched hand-to-mouth existence, which 
also seems to have a demoralizing effect on their fellow-citizens. 

At the same time we find among the Musalman community 
toahy wealthy taluqdars, to whom reference will be made later 

6l 
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in this chapter, and a number of gentlemen of good family and 
position who still reside in the city of Lucknow. 

Of the various Musalman subdivisions the most important 
in this district is that of the Sheikhs. At the last census they 
numbered 49,905 persons, or over 30 per cent, of the whole num- 
ber. The Sheikhs represent the first Musalman invaders. Some 
of them claim to be descended from the companions of Saiyid 
Salar Masaud, and consequently profess to have been established 
in this district since the eleventh century. The history of that 
period, however, is involved in obscurity. We are treading 
more certain ground when we come to the second Musalman 
invasion, which was carried out by the progenitors of the great 
Sheikh family of Lucknow and those of Bijnaur, Kakori, 
Amethi and Salempur. The history of these families will be 
given ill Chapter V and in the articles of the various towns 
to which they belong. At the present time, the Sheikhs are for 
the most part in reduced circumstances. They still own a consi- 
derable amount of land, especially in the Bijnaur, Lucknow 
and Mohanlalganj parganas, but the prosperous families are few 
in number, and with the exception of those of Glidzipur, Gauria 
Kalan and Juggaur, belong to other districts. Thus the taluq- 
dars of Gadia, Jahangirabad and Jasmara reside in Bara Banki, 
although they trace their descent from the Juggaur stock, and 
the taluqdar of Kakrali, who owns a small property in pargana 
Malihabad, lives in the Hardoi district. More than half the 
Sheikhs belong to the Siddiqi subdivision, while the bulk of the 
remainder are Qurreshis. Besides these there are over 1,000 
Ansaris, and fair numbers of Farruqis, Usman is and others. 

Next in point of number come the Pathdns, with a total of 
26,031 persons in 1901, or sixteen per cent, of the whole Musal- 
man population. Nearly four-fifths of tlie Pathdnsare to be found 
in the Lucknow talisil and over 17,000 in the city of Lucknow 
itself. Elsewhere they are found in largo numbers only in par- 
gana Malihabad, where there are several old colonies, such as the 
Amnazai Pathdns of Malihabad, Bakhtiyarnagar and Garhi 
San jar ivhan ; the Bazidkhels of Bari Garhi ; the Afridi taliiqdars 
of Ka^raandi Khurd and Sahlaraau, and the Qandahari Path^ns 
^^^halispur, who claim to be the highest family of this race in 
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Oudh. The best represented Pathdn Subdivision is that of the 
Yusufzais, almost all of whom reside in the city of Lucknow. 

Besides these there are largo numbers of Lodis, Ghoris, Bangash, 
Afridis and Rohillas. The majority of the Ghoris and Afridis 
is to be found in pargana Malihabad. Besides the two 
taluqddri families, the Pathdns still hold a number of vil- 
lages in Malihabad and in the neighbourhood of Lucknow, 
and have to some extent succeeded in maintaining their posi- 
tion. 

The Saiyids numbered 17,418 persons at the last census, Saiylds. 
or over ten per cent, of the Musalman population. They are 
more numerous in tliis district than in any other part of the 
Provinces, not excepting Muzaftarnagar, Meorutand Moradabad, 
in each of which they have such extensive possessions. Here, 
however, there are few important Saiyid fnnailics. The chief of 
them is the Rdja of Salcmpur, wdio owuis a line property in 
pargana Mohanlalganj. Other Saiyid taluqdars who hold estates 
in this district are those of Ahmamau and Jalalpur in Ilardoi. 
Mention should also be made of the Saiyid zamindars of Kakori. 

About 92 per cent, of the Saiyids are to be found in the Lucknow 
tahsil and almost all of these reside in the city itself. They are 
very scarce in Mohanlalganj, and in Malihabad they number 
less than 1,000 persons. Their presence in Lucknow is directly 
due to the influence of the Oudh court, which formed the centre 
of the Shia power. Nearly half the Saiyids belong to the 
Rizwi subdivision, and next to them come the Abidi Saiyids, 
both of whom are far more numerous here than in any other 
district. Besides these there are large numbers ofHusainis, 

Safaris, Taqwis and Kazimis. 

Lucknow is also noticeable for the number of Mughals, Mogbali, 
amounting in 1901 to 11,714 persons — a figure which is only 
exceeded in Moradabad. These Mughals almost all reside in 
the city of Lucknow, where their presence also is solely due to 
tha influence of the Oudh court, the reigning family belonging 
to this tribe. The only Mughal taluqdar of the district, 

Mirza Jafar Ali Khan of Bchta, whose history is given later, 
is one of the richest money-lenders in the district. The 
Mughals are chiefly of the Chaghtai subdivision, from which 
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Sprang the houge of Timur. Besides these, there are large num- 
bers of Qizilbash Mughals. 

The other Musalman subdivisions call for very little notice. 
The most numerous are the Behiias and Julahas, both of whom 
still carry on to some extent their ancestral occupation of cotton 
weaving. They are found in all parts of the district, but more 
than half of them reside in the city of Lucknow. No other 
Musalman clans have as many as 5,000 representatives. Qassabs, 
Kimjras, Faqirs, Gaddis, Darzis, Nais and Bhangis all number 
over 2,500, but none of them are of any importance. Almost 
all the Gaddis, who follow the profession of herdsmen, belong 
to pargana Malilj^abad and the remainder to Kakori. There 
arc over 1,000 Kabarias, the Musalman counterparts of the 
Miiraos. They are only found in larger numbers in tbeBahraich 
district, and occur nowbero else except in tlio Basti and Dehra 
Dun districts, but in both of these places they are very scarce. 
The whole of them reside in the Mohunlalganj pargana, where 
they have considerable tenant holdings and occupy a promi- 
nent ]iosition in the first rank of cultivators. It is a curious 
fact that in this district ■where tho Musalman supremacy has 
been so long established w’c should find far fewer Musalman 
Rajputs i.han in any other portion of Oudh. At the last census 
there were only 702 persons of this denomination — a very signifi- 
cant fact, as it not only illustrates the general independence of 
the Rajputs during the Nawabi, but also the inaunor in which 
they constantly held aloof from tho capital. 

Lucknow has always been tho stronghold of the Shias, who 
are far more numerous here than in any other district of the 
Province. At the same tirno, although tlie Oudh Nawabs and 
kings were invariably rigid followers of this sect, and although 
the most influential Musalraans of Lucknow are still pronounced 
Shias, it is a remarkable fact that no less than 84 per cent, of 
tho Musalman population of Lucknow and the district belong 
to the Sunni sect. The number of Shias, further, has undergone 
a striking decrease since the annexation and the disappearance 
of the influonco of tho Royal Family. No figures are available 
for 1869, but in 1881 we find tlmt the district contained 34,560 
8hias, or 23 per cent, of the whole Muhammadan population. A.t th» 
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present time they number only fourteen percent., and it is notice^ 
able th at nearly two« thi rds of them are females. The Muh arram, 
which is essentially a Shia festival, is annually celebrated with 
great splendour in Lucknow and is attended by vast crowds, 
although a very small proportion of them can be Shias. Largo 
provisions for the observance of this and other festivals have 
been made in the trust-deeds of the Husainabad, Shah Najaf 
and other endowments of tlic ruling chiefs of Oiidh. 

As has been observed above, the Hindus form the bulk of Hiadus. 
the population and are rapidly on the increase. The groat bulk 
of them belong to the lower castes and the vast majority are 
engaged in agriculture or general labour. Although, as in every 
other district, we find lierc representatives of almost innumer- 
able castes, but very few of them deserve special mention, either 
on account of tlieir proportionately numerical superiority or for 
any other reason. The classification of castes as given in the 
Census Report shows very few remarkable features. There is 
no caste in any way peculiar to Lucknow, and only one, the 
Fathaks, occurs hero in larger numbers than in any other 
district. 

Tiie most numerous aro the Pasis who numbered 84,494 Pasis. 
persons, or over thirteen per cent, of the total Hindu population. 

They are very evenly distributed and are found in almost equal 
numbers in every tabsil. There is a common tradition that in 
early days tlic Pasis were the lords of the greater part of the 
district, in tlic same way as the Bhars predominated in the south- 
east of Lucknow and tlironghout the rest of Oudh. The old 
village sites and ruined forts which elsewhere are universally 
attributed to the Bhars are here assigned to the Pasis or else to 
the Arakhs, who appear to be of a very similar origin. The 
whole of pargana Malihabad is traditionally assigned to the 
Arakhs, but it is probable that their descendants have become 
united with the Pasis, as at the last census there were only 1,195 
members of this caste in the district, all of whom wore found in 
Malihabad. The Pasis must have been an aboriginal tribe; 
they are disowned by every one, and their habits favour the 
supposition. As is the case to-day, so in the old tiine their 
addiction to drink was notorious. There is not a story told of 
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the conquest of any fort, but that it was effected by plying the 
occupants with wine. Some of the Pasis of this district style them- 
selves Rajpasis, an appellation which has its counterpart in the 
Eajbhars, who are sometimes met with in eastern Oudh 
and who probably derive their name from some period at which 
they held a predominant position. They themselves claim to be 
akin to the Bhars, and indeed it is a significant fact that not 
a single person was recorded as a Bhar in the census of this 
district. At the present time the Pasis are almost all agricul- 
turists, an occupation which they vary with that of tending 
Bwine and entering Government service as chaukidars. As 
cultivators they are usually of a very inferior type and their 
holdings are generally small. At the time of the last settlement 
their proprietary rights extended to only two acres in pargana 
Malihabad, but they occupied large areas as ordinary tenants in 
every pargana of the district, and notably in Mohanlalganj. 

▲hiri. The Ahirs numbered 76,828 persons at the last census, or 

over 12 per cent, of the Hindu population. They occur in large 
numbers in every part of the district, but especially in the 
parganas of the Lucknow tahsfl, which contains nearly half the 
whole number. Their traditional occupation is that of cattle- 
breeding and grazing and this they still follow, tending the 
zamindars’ cows and stock and receiving in return three of 
grain for each cow and six s^rs for each buffalo at the kharif 
and rabi harvests. Sometimes they are capitalists and have 
their own animals. The great majority of the Ahirs, however, 
are engaged in cultivation and form the backbone of the 
agricultural community. They are careful and hard-working 
cultivators of a very fair stamp, and genersffly pay high rents. 
They have considerable landed possessions in every pargana of 
;the district, but like all the smaller proprietors they have lost 
ground during the past forty years. At the time of the last 
settlement they owned nearly 6,000 acres, more than half of 
which lay in the Mohanlalganj and Bijnaur parganas. As 
tenants they occupy a leading position in every pargana of the 
district, and especially so in Lucknow. 

Chamifft. Next come the Chamdrs, with a total of 74,660 persons, or 
somewhat less than twelve per cent. They occur in greatest 
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numbers in the Lucknow and Malihabad tahslls. They are 
chiefly employed as labourers and are cultivators of a very low 
order. They hold land as tenants in every pargapa of the 
district, but except in Malihabad and Mahona their holdings 
are by no means proportionate to their numbers. 

The Lodhs, who come fourth in numerical order, with a Lodhs. 
total of 56,795 persons, arc cultivators of a high order; nearly 
three-fourths of them are found in the Lucknow tahsil, and in 
the pargana of that name tliey hold a larger area as tenants than 
any other caste excepting the Ahfrs; in Kakori, too, they come 
third on the list. They also have extensive holdings in Mahona 
and Mohanlalgan j. Every wh ere they pay very high rents. V cry 
similar to them are the Kurmis. The latter numbered 22,378 Nurmis, 
persons and are almost entirely confined to the south-eastern por- 
tion of the district. In Mohanlalgan j pargana they have always 
been very strong and hold a larger area as tenants than any other 
caste. The great stronghold of the Kurmis is the district of Bara 
Banki, and they only hold land in the adjoining parganas. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are the best of all the cultivating classes and 
usually arc in a more prosperous condition. The Kurmi is indus- 
trious and intelligent, more independent and possessed of a better 
knowledge of tho world than his fellow-workmen. Within the 
last few years they havo put forward a claim to be considered 
Kshattriyas. Tho progress made by the Kurmis in Bara Banki 
is very noticeable, a very striking example being the existence 
of the Kiirrai Patshala at Lucknow. The Lodhs have very small 
landed possessions and have lost much of what they formerly 
possessed, but the Kurmis have actually increased their estates^ 
and at the last seotleraent owned 8,761 acres in pargana Mohau- 
lalgauj, their gains being chiefly due to money-lending. 

Of the remaining agricultural castes the most important are Mnraoi. 
the Muraos and Kachhis, who arc practically the same, and at the 
last census numbered 19,923 persons. They are cultivators of a 
very high order and generally confine themselves to exceed- 
ingly minute and careful garden cultivation. They are most 
numerous in the Malihabad and Lucknow tahslls, and over 
■3,000 reside within the municipal limits of Lucknow, where 
they grow tobacco and other superior crops in the highly 
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cultivated land within and around the city. They everywhere 
pay heavy rents, and these in Lucknow itself rise to an extra- 
ordinary height, sometimes as much as Bs. 100 per acre. They 
usually cultivate the best land in every pargana of the district, 
and especially in Malihabad. Their proprietary holdings are 
small except in Mohanlalganj, where at the time of the last 
settlement they held 5,7G4 acres and had increased their posses- 
sion by nearly 450 acres since the settlement of 1866. Closely 
akin to them are the Malis, who numbered 3,217 persons. 

KorU. The Koris or Hindu weavers are fairly numerous in 

Lucknow, as in every other district of the division. In 1901 
there were 20,688 persons of this caste, more than half of whom 
were found in the Lucknow tahsil and almost all the remainder 
in Mohanlalganj. They still follow their ancestral occupation 
to some extent, but have largely been driven out of the field by 
European competition. Generally they betake themselves to 
agriculture and are mostly employed as field labourers. They 
own no land and are very seldom found as tenants. 

Tambolia. The Tambolis, or growers of leaves, are of some 
importance and are only found in larger numbers in Unao and 
JRai Bareli. They chiefly occur in the Lucknow and Mohanlal- 
ganj tahsils, and a considerable number of them live in Lucknow 
itself and have their gardens in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city. They are a most industrious class. They have to 
prepare the artificial beds on which the plant is grown, and 
are occupied in incessantly watering and tending the plant. 
These beds are laid on the top of artificially formed banks 
made of a fine loam soil which is dug from the bottom of tanka 
and spread out on the beds to a depth of two or three inches. 
The pdn is grown from cuttings or buds, and is sown in March^ 
coming to maturity in about four months. The plant is a 
creeper and climbs up a pole of some four feet high, the leaves 
when ready being stripped from the bottom. It is set out in 
rows across the top of the bed, the whole being walled in by 
acreena of thatching grass, while a roof of the same material is 
spread over the top of the bed. The rents paid are very high 
and are calculated on the row, eight annas being paid fov tha 
year, twelve annas for the next, and ao on. 
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Turning to the higher castes of Hindus, we find 45, 646 Brnh- 
Brahmans in this district, a fiir lower figure than in any other 
part of Oudh. More than half of them reside in the Lucknow 
tahsil, the remainder being distributed equally over the rest 
of the district. They belong chiefly to the Kanaiijia and Gaur 
tribes, and few of them are well off, the majority depending 
mainly on the charity of other Hindus. At the same time the 
Brahmans include among their numbers the Eaja of Sissaindi, 
one of the largest landowners of the district, the small taluqdar 
of Mainahar Katra and several wealthy zamindars and money- 
lenders. Of the latter a large number are Kashmiris, who 
seem to have migrated to Lucknow after annexation. During 
the Kawabi there w'ero few families of them here, and they 
were rarely found in tlic public service, the only name that 
occurs being Eai Dila Ram, Chakladdr of Tandiaon. After 
annexation a largo number of them •were ranked among the 
subordinate judicial officers and other public servants, while 
still more engaged themselves in trade and money-lending. 

The Brahmans are among the largest landholders of the district, 
especially in the Mohanlalganj tahsil, but they also have exten- 
sive properties in Bijnaur, where there is a largo Brahman 
colony of long standing, the headquarters of which is Rahim- 
nagar Pandiawan. Since the settlement of 1806 they have 
gained ground in every pargaua, and notably in Mali habad, where 
there is a large estate hold by the descendants of Pandit Ram 
Narain, K ashm i ri. The Kash m i ri pleaders have gai n ed th c most^ 
having acquired nearly 10,000 acres between 1806 and 1896, most 
of this lying in Malihabad. Of the other Brahmans the money- 
lenders and old zamindars chiefly have improved their position. 

Tihe Brahmans, too, are found as cultivators in every pargana^ 
thcii* largest holdings being in those of the Malihabad tahsil. 

They usually hold at favoured rate, with the possible exception of 
Mohanlalganj, so much of which is held by Musalman landlords 
They are somewhat inferior cultivators as they prefer to employ 
hired labourers to tilling the land themselves, and are generally 
debarred by the laws of their caste from handling the plough. 

Next come the Rajputs, numbering 29,903 persons. They Bajputi. 
hre fonnd chiefly in the Lucknow tahsil, and are comparatively 
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scarce in Mohanlalganj. They are still the largest landholders 
of the district, and at the time of the last settlement were in’ 
possession of 214,407 acres. They own almost the whole of 
Mahona and about half of Malihabad and Bijnaur. The Raj- 
put taliiqddrs have maintained and often improved their position, 
but the coparcenary bodies have suffered very heavily in every 
direction, losing in Malihabad alone nearly 14,000 acres since 
1860, and over 18,000 acres in Bijnaur. The most numerous 
clans of Rdjpiits are the Chau bans, most of whom belong to Bij- 
naur, the Bais of the western parganas, the Jaiswars of the 
Mohanlalganj tahsil, and the Pauwars. The last-named are 
predominant in the north and include among their numbers the 
great taluqdars of Itaunja and Mahona. There are six Bais 
tdluqdars holding land in the district, but none of them reside in 
Lucknow. Of the Jan wars the most important is the taluqdar 
of Purseni in pargana Mohanlalganj. There is only one taluq- 
dar of any other clan, the Amethia Raja of Birsinghpur or 
Kuinhrawan in Rai Bareli. In addition to the clans already 
mentioned several others are well represented in this district ; 
notably the Jaiswars, who are more numerous than in any other 
part of the province except Muttra, the Gautams, Gaharwars, 
Nikumbhs and Sombansis. The Rf^jputs are inferior cultivators, 
as, like the Brahmans, they depend chiefly on hired labourers; 
their larged holdings are in Malihabad and Mahona, but they 
occupy large areas in every pargana and hold generally at a pri- 
vileged rate. 

KajMths. The Kayasths are very numerous in Lucknow, amounting to 
17,694 persons at the last census. The great majority of them 
are to he found in Lucknow itself, where this caste supplies a 
large number of clerks to the local offices. During the Nawabi 
many Kayasths rose to high position ; no less than sixteen were 
honoured with the title of Raja, while many others bore almost 
equivalent titles, such as Kunwar, Munshi-ul-mulk, Rai, 
Bakhshi-iil-mulk, Mushir-ud-daula and Mudabbir-ud-daula. 
At the present time also a large number of the minor officials 
belong to this caste, while others are engaged as legal practi- 
tioners and as agents to the great landowners. The Kayasths, 
too, have somewhat extensive possessions of their own, especially 
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,ji the Lucknow, Bijnanr and Mahona pargaiia^. The zainfndiirs 
and pleaders of this ca«^to have very largely increased their 
possessions of late years, and in the Bijnaur pargana alone the 
the latter have gained nearly 6,000 acres. 

The Banias numbered 16,954 persons at the last census Baniw. 
The great majority of them reside in the Lucknow tahsil and 
over two-thirds in the city of Lucknow itself. The village 
Banias arc of little importance ; they are everywhere engaged in 
money-lending, grain-dealing and cloth -selling. In Lucknow 
the members of this caste include many persons of considerable 
wealth and standing. They are chiefly of the Agarw^al, Umar, 

Rustogi and Kasaiindhan subdivisions. One of the loading fami- 
lies of Lucknow is that of the Bhargavas, who own the Newal 
Kisliore printing works. They maintain, however, that they 
are really Brahmans and not Vaishyas. Besides these there are 
large numbers of wealthy bankers and traders. Duri ng the Nawabi 
but few of them were employed in Government service, but one 
or two rose to high positions. The Banias are considerable land- 
holders, but as elsewhere, most of their possessions have been 
recently acquired. At the time of the fin^t regular settlement 
they only held 4,500 acres, chiefly in the parganas of Lucknow^, 
Mohanlalganj and Malihabad. By 1896 they had gained 
largely in every pargana of the district and held altogether 
nearly 14,000 acres. Their gains wore almost entirely due to 
money-lending, except in Mahona, where Bania pleaders had 
acquired 212 acres. In Mohanlalganj alone they had purchased 
over 4,700 acres at the expense of the smaller Musalman and 
Rdjput proprietors. The district exhibits nothing peculiar in 
this respect, for there is almost everywhere a constant ten- 
dency for land to pass into the hands of money-lending classes; 
but the process was undoubtedly hastened by the drought of 
1877, when no suspensions of revenue were allowed, and also by 
the bad years of 1880 and 1896. 

Khattris occur in proportionately large numbers in Luck- Ehattrii. 
now, the last census showing 2,894 persons of this caste, a figure 
which is only exceeded in Agra and Benares. Almost all of 
them reside in Lucknow. A fair number are employed in 
Government service, but the bulk of them are engaged in trade 
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and Aioney-lending. They are mostly in a very prosperous 
condition. At the time of the first regular settlement their landed 
possessions were small, with the e^^ception of the Jabrauli taluqdari 
estate in the Mohanlalganj tahsil which is still held by mem- 
bers of the Khattri family of Maiiranwan in Unao. Since 1866 
the taliiqdars have increased their possessions, but the largest 
gains have been made by the money-lenders of this caste. They 
now hold land in every pargana of the district except Bijnaur. 

Of the remaining Hindu castes few call for any^ especial 
mention. TJicy are chiefly labourers and artisans, and fre- 
quently are also engaged in agriculture. The most numerous 
are the Kahars, Gadariyas, Dhobis, Telis and Nais, all of whom 
number over 10,000 persons. The Gadariyas chiefly follow 
their peculiar occupation as shepherds. The sheep are princi- 
pally reared for their wmol, which is made into blankets. They 
are usually sheared twice in tlie year, in Chait and Kuar. The 
trade, however, is of little importance as the number of sheep in 
this district is unusually small. The Telis are employed in 
their legitimate vocation of expressing the oil from oilseeds and 
carrying grain, for which they keep buffaloc^s. Their guins in 
the former occupation arc considerable. They usually receive 
the weight in oilseeds of the oil expressed, and the husks of the 
old seed for kliali or oil cake, the payment being generally 
known perauni. The only other castes with more than 5,000 
representatives are Barhais, Bhangis, Bliarbhun^as, Kalwars, 
Kumhars and Sonars. These follow their ancestral callings and 
call for no special mention. The Kathaks number 1,1,46 persons 
and are far more numerous than in any other district of the 
Provinces. They claim to bo an inferior subdivision of Brah- 
mans, but their usual occupation is that of singers and musicians. 
They all reside in the city of Lucknow, where they find consi- 
derable scope for their profession. 

The Arya Sam^j is of very little importance in Lucknow 
and its members are few, as in every other part of Oudh, They 
have in fact declined in numbers since 1891, the total falling 
from 653 to 378 at the last census. Most of them are drawn 
from the Kayasth, Brahman and Khattri castes. There are two 
lodges in district, but no schools or other institutions 
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belonging to the Samfij. Almost all the Ary as reside in 
Lucknow itself. 

The Brahmos numbered 28 persons in 1901 out of a total of 37 Brahmdia 
for the whole Provinces. Almost all of these are Bengalis, for the 
faith has not found acceptance among the people of th ese Provinces. 

The BrahmoSamdj was founded in about 1828 by Raja Ram Mohan 
Rai, but has never flourished anywhere except in Bengal, and 
consequently must be regarded as an exotic religion in Lucknow. 

The city and cantonments contain a large Christian popu- chriah 
latioii, as well as a number of schools and mission institutions. 

At the time of the last census there were altogether 7,247 
Christians in Lucknow, a figure that is only exceeded by Meerut 
in the whole of the United Provinces. Of those, 3,614 resided • 
within municipal limits and the bulk of the remainder in can- 
tonments. The European Christian population numbered 4,298 
persons, Eurasians 799, while 2,150 were Natives, There has 
been a large increase in the Native Christian pojuilation of late 
years, for in 1881 there were but 739 persons of this denomina- 
tion and 836 in 1891. Of the Native Christians 846 belong 
to the Church of England, 562 to the American and other Method- 
ists, 363 were Roman Catholics and 152 Presbyterians. The 
first English Church in Lucknow was that in the Residency, 
the foundations of which may still be traced. In 1860 Christ 
Church, to the south of Hazratganj, w^-s consecrated by Bishop 
Cotton ; it was constructed at a cost of about Rs. 60,000, of which 
the larger portion was contributed by Government. In the 
same year All Saints’ Church in the cantonments was consecrated, 
having been built entirely at Government charges. Tlio Rail- 
way Church at Cliarbagh w^as opened in 1897. 

The Church Missionary Society has a largo establishment Clinrch 
in Lucknow. There are three clergymen, one of wdiom is a 
native, and another is in charge of the branch mission at 
Nigohan with its small out-stations at Sissaindi, Man and 
Gosha inganj. The Mission supports a teachers’ training 

school, established in 1894, and a high school for boys in 
Lucknow, opened in 1859; besides these there are four lower 
primary schools for boys and one mixed school for boys and 
girls. At Nigohan there is a mission dispensary in charge of a 
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hospital assistant. The Society owns the Church of the Epiphany 
at Lucknow, a handsome Gothic structure of red stone with a 
fine spire. The congregation consists chiefly of Eurasians and 
Native Christians. Working in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society is a branch of the Zanana Bible and Medical 
Mission, which also has a station at Nigohan. The staff 
consists of fifteen European missionaries and a number of 
native assistants and teachers. The principal institution of 
this Mission is the Lady Kinnaird Memorial Hospital in 
Shah Mina. This hospital was considerably enlarged in 
1897, and has some forty beds for in-patients. The dispensary 
is open daily, and is attended by a large number of out-patientfT. 

American The American Methodist Episcopal Mission was opened 

Mission, Husainabad during the cold weather of 1858. The two 
missionaries occupied the Asafi Kothi and the Kala Kothi in 
Husainabad and remained there till 1866. After the clearing 
of the ground in the neighbourhood of the Machchi Bhawan 
and the consequent decrease in the population, the missionaries 
removed their headquarters to the Lalbagh and Inayat Bagh. 
While in Husainabad, they refrained from purchasing any 
property, but after their move they began to buy land and 
build institutions, and at the present time they own property 
in Lucknow to tho value of Rs. 7,27,000. For the purposes 
of mission work Lucknow is divided into two circuits, one 
for English and the other for native work. Besides these, there 
are seven out-stations, at Itaunja in this district, and at Baia 
Banki, Tikaitnagar, Lakhimpur, Sltapur, Sidhauli and Rai 
Bareli. The total number of workers is 191, of whom three 
are American Missionaries. The central native church is in 
the Lalbagh and is capable of seating 2,000 persons ; it 
is not only self-supporting, but contributes liberally to the 
various institutions. It was built by the late Rev. Dr, Parker 
on the site of the old English church erected in 1866. The 
present English central church, with its adjacent parsonage, 
is also in Lai Bagh and was erected by the Rev. J. Messmore, 
who was for many years Missionary in Lucknow, The prin- 
cipal institution of this mission is the Reid Christian College 
in the Inayi^ Bagh. It was built by the late Rev. B. H. 



Badley, the first principal, through the liberality of the Eev. 

Pr. Reid, late Secretary to the Mission. The staff oopsists 
of three American Professors, six Assistant Masters, two 
Maulvis and two Pandits. The institution comprises the 
College, the business department, in which typewriting and 
shorthand are taught, the high school and a branch school. 

About half the students are native Christians, and the remainder 
Hindus and Musalmdns. The first school belonging to this 
mission was opened in 1858. The mission also possesses a 
flourishing educational institution known as the Isabella 
Thoburn College and High School in Lai Bagh, It was 
instituted by the American lady whose name it bears. The 
students are both Christian and non-Christian girls. Connected 
with the College is the Harriet Warren Hall, a fine building 
adjoining the Lai Bagh Home, in which lectures and other 
public entertainments are given. The deaconess home in Lai 
Bagh is near the parsonage, and from it an extensive zanana 
work is conducted both in the city and in the neighbouring 
villages. Another institution deserving of mention is the 
press and publishing house in Hazratganj. This press was 
originally started on a small scale in Bareilly and subsequently 
enlarged and removed to Lucknow. During 1902 it issued 
7,46,00,000 pages of matter and^over 60,000 volumes of various 
kinds printed in English, Roman-Urdu, Urdu and Hindi. 

About one-fourth of the output is of a religious character ; 
there are three weekly papers printed and published here, the 
“Children\s Friend,” the ‘‘Star of India” and the “ Women^s 
Friend,” the first alone having a circulation of 20,000 copies. 

The remaining missions deserving of mention in Lucknow Other 
comprise the Wesleyan Methodist Mission in Dilkusha, to ^“*^®*^* 
which a school is attached, the Roman Catholic Mission, and 
the recently-started Reformed Presbyterian Mission. 

As is only to be expected from the presence of such a large city Ocenpa- 
«8 Lucknow, the proportion of the agricultural population to the 
whole number of inhabitants is lower than in any other part of 
Oudh. At the last census it amounted to 52*2 per cent., and of this 
■63*8 per cent, comprised actualworkers and 46*2 per cent, depend- 
ts. If, however, we exclude the city population, we find that in 
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the rest of the district the proportion of agriculturists to the rest 
amounts to 70*7 per cent*, which is nearer the general average for 
Oudh. The proportion of agriculturists does not seem to depend 
much on the amount of cultivated land. It ranges very high in 
Bijnaur, which has a comparatively small percentage of cultiva-' 
tion, and it is least in Malihabad, the best cultivated pargana 
of the district. The reason lies rather in the want of land 
than in the scarcity of hands, for there is not much land avail- 
able for cultivation anywhere, although, with'improved cultiv- 
ation, much more could undoubtedly be obtained from the soil. 
On the other hand it is not surprising that the industrial 
population sliould be much larger in Lucknow than elsewhere 
in Oudh, amounting to 19*6 per cent, of the whole — a figure 
which is only approached by Fyzabad, where again there is 
a large city. Similarly, the commercial population is com- 
paratively large, amounting to 1*2 per cent, and the professional 
population, which amounts to 2*5 per cent., is nowhere exceeded 
in Oudh, and indeed in very few districts of the United 
Provinces. The chief industrial occupations of the people have 
already been dealt with in the preceding chapter in referring 
to the various trades and manufactures of Lucknow. In the 
census the population was divided into eight main classes, four 
of which — the agricultural, industrial, commercial and profes- 
sional — have already been menfioned. The remainder consists 
of those in Government employ, numbering 3-33 per cent., those 
in personal service, 9T1 per cent., unskilled labourers other 
than agricultural, 5*75 per cent., while the rest comprises those 
without any occupation — a very miscellaneous class, which 
includes persons of independent me«ans, pensioners, beggars 
prisoners. The most important is the industrial class, whlH 
comprises nearly forty per cent, of the population of Lucknow 
city. Personal service requires no detailed mention. Com- 
merce covers a wide area, as it includes bankers, money-lenders, 
merchants, shopkeepers and dealers, as well as of persons 
connected with transport and storage, such as railway employes, 
cart-owners, porters and weighmen. The professional ^1^, 
too, is of somewhat wide significance, embracing religion, 
education, literature, law and medicine as well as professional 
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BotorSf siDgsfSj dancdrs and the like. Under the head of law 
we find a larger total in this district than in any other part 
of the provinces, except, strange to say, in Gorakhpur. In the 
number of actual workers Lucknow considerably exceeds 
Allahabad, but at the same time comes after Meerut and 
Aligarh. The number of medical practitioners is larger in 
Lucknow than in any other part of the United Provinces. 

The ^dition of the people varies greatly both in the city Condi- 
andin the district. Lucknow contains a very large pauper Jhe“pw 
population and there are in the city large numbers of people in 
very reduced circumstances, who chiefly trace their poverty to 
the disappearance of the Oudh Court. In the rural tracts, too, 
we find the majority of the cultivators to be more or less 
heavily in debt, and the same remark applies, with several 
exceptions, to the landholders. There is, however, a great 
difference between the condition of different castes. The 
Kurmis, for instance, as everywhere, are in a general state 
of prosperity — a result that is as much due to their thriftiness 
and intelligence as to their skill as cultivators. On the other 
hand, the Lodhs, Ahlrs and Pasis seem often ill-fed and very 
scantily clad. They seldom eat meat or, indeed, the finer sorts 
of grain. The food of the people is practically tlie same as 
that of the rest of Oudh, except perhaps that the pulses such 
ns urd, arhar and moth arc more largely used, and rice less. 

Prom September to March the principal food of the mass 
consists of maize, kodon and rice, and from April to August of 
gram, barley, peas, arhar and the like. In Lucknow, however, 
the food of the people does not correspond so strictly with the 
proximate previous harvest as in every other district. There 
^fe greater stocks of grain in store, as there is more capital 
in this district. 

The city of Lucknow is one of the chief centres of Indian Native 
poetry and music, and contains a large idle population. Some'‘’““*®' 
mention, therefore, may be made here of the principal amuse- °^*^*^ ** 
ments of the people. These comprise, in addition to music, 
dancing and theatrical displays, several others, such as wrestling, 
ite-flying and quail-fighting. Dancing and singing have lost 
none of their popularity, but Lucknow ha^ to a large extent 
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lost the wealth that was so lavishly disbursed in the days 
of the Nawdbi. The decay of the national spirit has followed 
naturally on the breaking up of the kingdom of Oudh and the 
transfer of power to the English, who care for none of these 
things. There is no place now for the national odes and lyrics 
that played so prominent a part in these performances, and 
the profession has lost much of the respectability and semi- 
official status which it once possessed. 

There are still, however, large numbers of dancing-girls 
in Lucknow, who often earn large incomes, and are considered 
persons of some importance by the greater part of the city 
population. They usually have their own following, who treat 
them with great deference. The dancing-girls are generally 
called Faturim; they arc nearly all Muhammadans, although it 
is probable that they were originally low-caste Hindus : in many 
cases their nurnbers are recruited from the Naiks of the 
Kumaun hills. The men of the caste marry, purchasing girls 
from other castes, and their wives are very seldom unchaste. 
The women generally form a temporary connection called mutdaf 
or else go through a ceremony called missi, or the first 
blackening of the teeth. These engagements merely serve the 
purpose of temporary unions, and can be broken by either party 
at pleasure. The first is recognised by the Shias as a legitimate 
connexion while it lasts, but the Sunnis regard it merely as 
a civil contract whose breach on either side absolves the other 
party from the engagement, Init entails no penalty. The kings 
and nobles of Oudh used to enter into literally thousands of 
such connexions, which merely involved fidelity on one side 
and maintenance on the other; the dancing-girl, who left 
a trooper, perhaps did mutdd with a prime minister imme- 
diately afterwards. The second, misni, is still more curious, 
the contract being even more summary than the former. There 
is a subordinate caste of dancing-girls, known as Mirasis; these 
used only to perform before women, but the practice has died 
out. The instruments used by the musicians are the sdrangi or 
fiddle, the manjim or cymbals, and the tabla or daim* ^ The 
best singers obtain very high fees, sometimes as much as Rs. 300 , 
and the band is paid five annas in the rupee. The dresses 
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■worn are often exceedingly costly ; the jewels and lace of a 
festival dress of a first class dancing-girl being worth from 
Bs. 1,000 to Rs. 10,000/ . 

Dramatic performances are very popular in Lucknow* Theatri- 
The opportunity of ridiculing the governing class under a 
safe guise is too good to be lost, while the strange and in 
some points abhorrent features of English life furnish ample 
material for witty mimics. The courts of justice, the 
police officer, the Englishman at home, with their defects, 
their ignorance of the language, their cheroots and pegs, are 
mercilessly exposed, yet so much verisimilitude is preserved, 
that they are never represented as cruel or corrupt in them- 
selves. Other favourite subjects are the practices of thieves, 
the oppressions of landlords and of native officials. They 
are usually performed by travelling companies of Kashmiris, 
whose earnings are very considerable. P^irsi actors, too, draw 
crowded houses in Lucknow for several months at a stretch. 

Their repertoire consists chiefly of adaptations of Shakespeare's 
plays. 

Wrestling is only followed during the rains ; it is not clear WreAt- 
why this is so, because in other parts of Oiidh tliis amusement is 
pursued during the whole year. Although popular as a spectacle, 
it is not much followed as an exercise ; the notorious effeminacy 
of the inhabitants disincline them from the hard work of 
training and from the efforts and dangers of the arena. It has 
largely taken the place of other displays of adroitness in manly 
exercises. Formerly every man carried arms, and skill in the 
use of sword, shield and spear was not only useful, but its die^ 
play was lawful and rewarded with applause and more sub- 
stantial gifts. There is an annual tournament at Lucknow at 
which two or three hundred wrestlers attend. Many of these 
come from the Muttra district and are Chaube Brahmans of Muttra 
andBrindaban ; most of the remainder are Panjdbi Musalmans 
from Uniballa, Lahore, Amritsar and Sialkot, and the rest come 
from Alwar, Baroda and Cawnpore ; in Lucknow itself there 
are a fe^ inferior wrestlers. Frequently the best wrestler finds 
QO one to face him, and he only receives a mere pittance as charity, 
wrliile the large prizes go to the minor champions. 
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The season for kite-flying is more particularly at the Diwali 
festival, but it lasts all the year except during the rains. The 
object of the players is to cut each other's strings ; for this purpose 
they are glued and dipped in powdered glass or mica, so that by 
sawing the cord up and down in one spot the rival string is out 
in two. There are several professional kite-flyers who show 
great skill in so working their reels that a steady friction is 
kept up at a height of many hundred yards upon a small portion 
of the enemy's string. Quail-fighting is a common amusement 
of the poorer classes. There are two seasons, one from March 
to June before the rains, and the other from October to January ; 
very large sums are wagered on these fights, and often as much 
as Es. 500 will be refused for a good quail. Cock-fighting 
was once very popular in Lucknow, but it has now become 
alnioat extinct. 

The number of villages and towns in the district has already 
been given in a previous paragraph. The latter, with the 
exception of Lucknow itself, are chiefly old Muhammadan 
qashaSf such as Araethi, Kakori, Malihabad and Bijnaur. To 
these may be added Kasmandi, Mali on a and Mandiaon. Such 
qdshas are almost always the headquarters of old parganas and 
under native rule were the local centres of administration, and 
the residence of the faiijdar and his troops, the pargana qanungo 
and chaudhri, the mufti, qazi and other dignitaries. The 
Musalman settlements wore usually made in defensible military 
positions, generally on the site of an ancient Hindu town or fort 
where the invaders, who had overrun and seized the proprietary 
right in the sun-ounding villages, resided for mutual protection. 
As a rule there was little land attached, and that was chiefly 
planted with fruit trees, while each man had a freehold of the 
yard of his house and the land occupied by his servants and 
followers. The rural villages in no way diifer from those of the 
rest of southern Oudh. There is no large village without its 
dependent hamlets, the average number of the latter being about 
three to each village. Their size varies with the date of found- 
ation: where new land has been recently brought under the 
plough, they frequently consist of a small cluster of rude hute 
occupied by the cultivators who have come thither in order to 
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be nearer to their fields, while elsewhere they are often as large 
or even larger than the parent village. The average area of the 
villages is slightly under a square mile, but the size varies, being 
greatest in Bijnaur and least in Mahona. 

Some of the villages are very old and date from pre-historio 
times ; but some are modern, in so far that their histories can be 
definitely traced. The native imagination delights in finding 
derivations more curious than trustworthy for names, and it 
would be unsafe to build much history on their accounts of the 
foundation of some of their villages; but from very ancient 
times the founder seems generally to have given his name to the 
village. Natural objects are not varied or striking enough to 
have given much help, though they are readily seized when 
present — as a tree, or an unusual feature in the soil, or a natural 
produce. Instances are Khajtirgdon, the village of the date 
palms; Ber-Karaundi, of the her and karaunda trees; Pfin-Bfiri, 
the village of the pfin gardens; Tikaria or Tikri, the village 
with the hillock ; Kankarabad, the kankar village. But it is 
characteristic of all villages built since the time of the second 
Rajput colonizati on and Musalman invasion, dating from perhaps . 

the end of the 12th century, that they should terminate in ptir 
or nagar or kheray or in the Musalman dhdd. Other names are 
more difficult to trace and seem to belong to another order of 
things, possibly pointing to an aboriginal origin.* 

The dwellings of the people present nothing peculiar. At Habit- 
the time of the last census there were 156*83 houses to the square 
mile — an unusual figure, ;grhioh is solely due to the presence of the 
city of Lucknow in which the number rose to 2920*5. In the 
district it is between 110 and 120. The average number of 
persons to each house was 5*18 for the whole district, which is 
about the general rule for all Oudh. The houses are generally 
built of mud or of unburnt bricks. They are flat-roofed, low 
and ill-ventilated with perhaps one small window looking out 
into the street; the brick houses are confined to the old towns 
and belong chiefly to Musalmans. They are well built and will ’ 
last for many years, but the owner is frequently impoverished, 
and cares little to look to his falling walla. It is a common 
®ight to see a once handsome courtyard with its picturesque 


• Bat iee J. A. S. B., Part 111, 1908, p. 91. 
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arched entrance lying in ruins and unrepaired. The mud-built 
houses are usually of the same pattern : a quadrangular enclosure 
with rooms ranged round the sides. Both the towns and villages 
usually consist chiefly of such houses, and widespread havoc is 
sometimes caused by continuous and heavy rains. 

The language of the people differs considerably in the city 
of Lucknow and in the district. In the latter the prevailing 
speech is the Awadhi dialect of Ea4ern Hindi, which is the 
general language of the whole of Oudh. At the last census of 
1901 it was estimated that 7,991 persons out of every 10,000 of 
the population of the district spoke Awadhi. In the city of 
Lucknow, however, and in the old Muhammadan towns, the 
case is different. Lucknow is one of the great centres of the Urdu 
language, scientifically known as Hindostani and classified as a 
dialect of Western Hindi. This Urdu is essentially the lan- 
guage of Musalraans, and to this reason is due its predominance 
in Lucknow. The Urdu of Lucknow is considered especially 
pure, that is to say it contains a larger proportion of Persian and 
Arabic than usual — a result no doubt of the literary patronage 
afforded by a the old court of Oudh. In 1901 it was spoken by 
1,907 persons out of every 10,000. Of the remainder 71 spoke 
English, 19 Bengali, 5 Panjabi, and 7 other languages. 

That Urdu is tfte principal language of Lucknow itself is 
proved by the nature of the literature and newspapers of the 
place. Lucknow is the home of Indian grammar and poetry, 
and large numbers of books in Urdu are published here 
annually, although few of them are of any value. Lucknow 
boasts no less than five English and eighteen vernacular news- 
papers and periodicals, fourteen of the latter being printed in 
Urdu. The chief English newspaper is the Indian Daily 
Telegraph printed at its own press; it was started in 1898 and 
has a circulation of 1,250 copies daily. It is owned by several 
English gentlemen. The Advocate is an important paper 
•published twice a week and printed by the owner, Ganga 
Parshad Varmma; it has a circulation of 1,100 copies 
and contains miscellaneous political and social news. The 
Express is a weekly paper printed at its own press and owned 
by the British Indian Association. It contains chiefly news 
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copied from elsewhere, is edited by a Bengali pleader, and 
patronized by the Oudh taluqdars. The Star of India is a 
religious paper printed at the Lucknow Methodist Publishing 
House, and issued weekly; it is a translation of the Kaukab-i- 
Hind. The Indian Christian News is also a social and religions 
paper for Native-Christiaiis. It is issued monthly and printed 
j at tlie Church Mission Press. 

[ Of the vernacular publications, five are issued from the Vernaoti- 
groat Newal Kishore Press in Hazratganj. The chief is the 
Oudh Ahhhdr, an TTrdu daily of a high class, with a circula- 
tion of 800 copies, owned by Miinsbi Prayag Narain Bhargava, 
a son of the late Munshi Newal Kishore. The news is chiefly 
translated from the Pioneer and other papers. The Oudh 
Snrriachar is a Hindi weekly review with a circulation of 1,500, 
owned by the same person. The Oudh Review is a well got up 
monthly magazine with a circulation of 500, owned and edited by 
Bamji Das, another relative of the founder. Tlio Tafrik is 
under the same management; it is an Urdu weekly containing 
miscellaneous nows and advertisements, and extending to 1,000 
copies. Lastly, wo have the Educxitioml Gazette^ an Urdu 
monthly published on behalf of the Department. The Hindu^ 
stani is an Urdu weekly running to 900 copies and is practically 
a reproduction of the Advocate, The Sh'ams-i-Oudh Press 
issues two j)apers, one the Oudh Punch, an illustrated comic 
weekly, owned by Sheikli Sajjad Husain; and the other the 
LucknoWf an Urdu monthly containing advertisements, serial 
stories and select news, and owned by a relative of Ganga 
Parshad Varmrna. The Anjuvfian-i-Hmd is an Urdu weekly 
paper containing select nows and owned by the Oudh taluq- 
dars ; it is printed at its own press and has a circulation of 800 
copies. The Akhbdr-i-Tmamia is published fortnightly from 
the Mazhar-ul-Ajaib Press; it is a strong Shia organ containing 
local news, printed and published by a bookseller and having a 
circulation of 340. Another fortnightly is the Jain Gazette^ 
printed in Urdu at the Jain Press and owned by the Indian 
Jain Committee of Muttra. The Ah Bayan is a monthly pub- 
lication in Arabic-Urdu, printed at the Matba-uLMadrasi 
Press by Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Vali; it contains articles 
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on Arabic literature and runs to an edition of 600 copies. 
Another Urdu monthly is the Kayasth Mutual Family Pension 
Fund News, which has a circulation of 2,000 copies ; it is owned 
by a Kayasth of Shahjahanpur and printed at the Kas(ji 
Parshad Press in Ganeshganj. A third is the Parda-i~lsmat, 
a magazine for women, which advocates the abolition of the 
parda system; it is owned by a Saiyid and runs to 250 copies 
monthly. There arc two Hindi monthly papers, the Vasun- 
dhara, owned l)y a Kayasth, printed at the Sri Rajrajeshwari 
Press, and containing select news and fiction; and the Sri 
Gopal Patrika, printed at the Agarwal Press, and dealing with 
social reform and religious matters. Besides the above, there 
are two pa]iers of a foreign nature. One is the Karimmah, an 
Urdu publication issued thrice a month and dealing with 
Hyderabad affairs ; it is owned by a native of that State and 
printed at the Nujm*ul-Alam Press. The other is the Gujarati 
Patrika, published twice monthly at the Swatantra Press by a 
Brahman in the Gujarati language. 

At the time of the last settlement, out of a total of 1,450 
mahals, 262, covering 26’8 per cent, of the total area, were held 
by taluqdars; 494, covering 25*9 per cent., by zamindfirs; and 
694, with an area equivalent to 47-3 per cent, of the whole, by 
coparcenary bodies of pattid«4rs. Since the introduction of British 
rule, there has been a great change in this respect. .At the time 
of the first regular settloment the coparcenary bodies held a very 
much larger area than they did thirty years later, and since 
the last settlement the process of transfer has still gone on. 
The smaller proprietors have suffered greatly from the increase 
in their numbers and from partitions. Mr. Hooper, comment- 
ing on the settloment report, says “ The proprietors as a body 
are reported to be involved in debt, and the smaller landholders 
have lost much of their property since the last settlement. The 
Thdkurs especially have lost ground in every pargana. The 
general tendency of transfer has been for the smaller estates 
to pass to taluqdars or other wealthy landholders^ or else to 
money-lenders and lawyers.” Although nearly half the area is 
owned by pattid^rs, the large coparcenary communities, so 

- ^ ’ 
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numerous in other districts, are here comparatively rare. The 
smaller proprietors have no strength or cohesion, and men whose 
families have lived on the land for generations are being rapidly 
ousted by mahajans or vakils from the city. The principal 
purchasers are Banias, Kayasths and Kashmiri Brahmans. 
Between the years 1866 and 1896 Thakurs lost over 45,000 acres, 
and as the taluqdars and money-lenders of this caste gained 
over 4,700 acres, the losses of the smaller proprietors were even 
greater. The greate^^t losses occurred in the Malihabad, Bijnaur 
and Mahona parganas. The other chief losers were the Musal- 
man pattiddrs, to the extent of 37,500 acres, especially in 
the Mohanlalganj tahsll and pargana Bijnaur; Brahmana with 
12,300 acres, and Ahirs with a net loss of over 1,200 acres. On 
the other hand the Musalinan taluqddrs, zamindars, lawyers and 
others gained no less than 28,280 acres. Other castes which 
gained in the same manner were Brahmans, with 28,750 acres, 
of which 17,130 acres were acquired by Kashmiris ; Kay asths 
with 16,900 acres; Banias, almost all of whom were money- 
lenders, with 16,600 acres ; and Khattris of the same profession, 
with 8,000 acres. Indebtedness was of course the cause of 
all these transfers. Ih was ascertained that the assets had 
increased by nearly 20 per cent, during this period, which 
should have been amply sufficient to pay off the debts of the 
landlords, but a light assessment merely encouraged extrava- 
gance and led to no improvement. Added to this is the love of 
litigation, which cost them dear, especially in the judicial pro- 
ceedings that accompanied the first settlement. 

In this connection we may take the two parganas of theMalih- 
Malihabad tahsll as typical of the district generally. Writing 
in 1895, Mr. Darrah, the Settlement Officer, says of Malih- 
abad : — “ The bulk of the Thakurs' lands appear to be pass- 
ing into the hands of Kashmiri Brahmans, This is principally 
due to the purchases of Pandit Earn Narain. The proprietors of 
the pargana, omitting the few taluqdars, consist mainly of two 
classes, those who have bought, and those who have inherited 
iheir rights. The former are for the most part few, well-to-do, 
non-resident and increasing in number and influence. The 
latter are very numerous, poverty-stricken, resident in their 
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villages, and losing gradually the influence they or their fore- 
fathers possessed. The former are usually Brahmans, Banias, 
and Kayasths, the Kashmiri element largely predominating. 
The latter are chiefly Thakurs and various castes of Muham- 
niadans. If events continue to follow their present lines, it is 
only, I think, a question of time as to when the last zamfnddr 
who inherited, not hfuight, his rights will disappear, and the 
whole pargana he divided between the money-lender and the 
taluqdars.” Similarly with regard to Mahona:— “As in Malih- 
abad, the Thakurs, who are not taluqdars, are rapidly losing 
their estates and becoming cultivators, albeit with sub-pro- 
prietary right. Of the Muhammadans, the greater part are in 
poverty, especially the old families in the villages north-east of 
Itaiinja. As in Malihabad, the money-lenders are gradually 
ousting, by purchase or foreclosure of mortgage, the ancestral 
zamindfir, and the complete elimination of the latter is now 
simply a question of time.’^ 

The taluqdars have not only maintained their position, but 
improved it, and the process is still going on. From 1866 
to 1896 they gained in every pargana, especially Lucknow, 
Nigohan and Malihabad. In all thej^ acquired during that 
period nearly 14,500 acres, of which 7,500 acres were gained by 
Musalinan taluqdars, 3,400 by Kajputs, and 2,500 acres by 
Brahmans. They have gained still further since 1896 and now 
own 261 whole villages and portions of 67 others, with a total 
revenue of Rs. 2,84,500 or 28*45 per cent, of the whole. No /ess 
than 34 taluqdars hold land in the district, but of these only 11 
are resident. Of the remainder, five each belong to Rai Bareli 
and Hardoi; four each to Unao and Bara Banki; two each 
to Sftapur and Fyzabad, and one to Gonda. Of these, 14 
are Musalmans, 11 Rajputs, three each Brahmans and Kayasths, 
two Khattris and one a Nanakshahi faqfr. Out of the whole 
taluqdari body, almost the only true specimens, so far as this 
district is concerned, of the old hereditary landlords are the 
Raja of Itaunja and the taluqd^r of Mahona. The rest, with 
few exceptions, have acquired their estates by gift, transfer 
or simple farm. Many are of entirely recent origin, and owe 
their estates to what the dispossessed zamind^rs consider but 
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hard measures dealt out to them. A list of all the taluqdars 
with their possessions will be found in the Appendix. 

Beginning with the Musalmans, we find that the list Mnaal- 
comprises six Sheikhs, three Saiyids, two Pathans, two Khan- 
zadas and one Mughal. The Saiyids hold the most land. The 
chief of them is Raja Haji Shaban Ali Khan Bahadur of 
Salcmpiir in the Molianlalgan j pargana, who owns 24 villages Salempw. 
and two pattis in this district, and six villages of the 
Adampur Bhatpurw'a estate in Bara Banki, with a total 
revenue demand of Rs. 48 566. The family is an old one. 

About the year 1550 Sheikh Abul Hasan Ansari is said to 
have come from Medina and to have driven out the Amethia 
Rajputs from Amethi, thus earning the title of Sheikh-ul- 
Islam. Some generations later came Abul Hasan Sdni, who 
had two sons, Sheikh Salem and Ali Gauhar, the former of 
wdiorn founded Salerapur. Ten generations later, his descend- 
ant, Muiz-ud-din, had a daughter, who married Hidayat Ali, 
a Saiyid of Kakori, and by her had two sons, Saddat Ali 
and Mansur Ali, who lived in Salempur and inherited their 
father’s estate. Saddat Ali had three sons— Nizam Ali, who 
bemme taluqdar of Paintepur by marriage; Hisam Ali, the 
father of Raja Nawab Ali and grandfather of the present 
taluqdar; and Samsam Ali, who managed the whole estate, 
having in addition acquired the share of Mansur Ali, his uncle. 

He died without issue and bequeathed the property to his 
nephew, Nawab Ali. The latter was made Raja as a personal 
distinction, and the same honour was conferred on his son in 
1898. He had already received the title of Khan Bahadur in 
1888 in reward for his energy in promoting the improvement 
of agriculture, and undertaking agricultural experiments on his 
estate. He is an honorary magistrate. 

The present owners of the Ahmamau taluqa are Shahara Ahma- 
Begam and Fatima Bogam. The former is the widow of the 
late Saiyid Nazir Husain, who died in 1894. The property 
consists of the Ahmamau and Anaura estates in pargana 
Lucknow, of six villages and four pattis, and the Garhi 
Chataina estate of two villagas and five pattis in Bara Banki, 
with a total revenue of Rs. 12,558. Prior to the mutiny tho 
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estate was held under lease by Darogha Wajid Ali, to whom the 
sanad was granted for his loyal services. He increased his 
possessions with the money given him in reward, and left them 
to his son, Nazir Husain. 

The third Saiyid taluqdar is Maulvi Iltifat Easul of 
Jalalpur, whp belongs to the Hardoi district, where , he has 
large possessions. He owns the single village of Tarauna in 
Malihabad, paying a quit rent of Rs. 110 for a waste land grant 
held in fee-si rnple. His predecessor, Maulvi Fazl Rasul, 
obtained this and other grants for loyal services rendered in 
1867. 

The two Pathan taliiqdars are those of Sahlaraau and 
Easmandi Khiird in Malihabad. These estates are of com- 
paratively recent origin. In the time of Shuja-ud-daula, one 
Faqir Muhammad Khan, an Afridi Pathan of Rohilkhand, 
came to Malihabad and was granted a piece of land for a house 
and grove in Kenwal-Har by Makarira Khan, an Amnazai 
Pathan of Bakhtiyarnagar. He then took service in the 
Qandahari horse, a regiment that was commanded by Abdur 
Rahman Khan of Khalispur. He shortly afterwards joined 
Amir Khan, the Pi ndari leader. He rose high in his service 
and was sent as an envoy to Nawab Saddat Ali Khan, with an 
elephant and Rs. 6,000 for his expenses. On reaching Cawn- 
pore he heard of tlie NawaVs death, and went to Malihabad. 
He then got an introduction to Agha Mir, the Minister of 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, from whom he received an appointment 
at court and eleven sawdrs as a guard. These became the 
nucleus of a regiment which he recruited from his country- 
men in Malihabad. In 1827 he obtained the lease of the 
pargana from the Amils, Gobardhan Das and Param Dhan; 
and he held it till 1843, in the meantime acquiring several 
villages by default. Ho also obtained a lien on several others, 
and thus founded an estate known as Tharri-Fatehnagar. He 
died in 1850, and his two sons divided the estate, Nasim Khan 
taking Sahlamau, and Ahmad Khan the remainder, known 
as Kasmandi Khurd. Sahlamau is now held by Muhammad 
Ali Khan, who owns the three estates of Sahlamau, Jindaur, and 
Garhi Sanjar Khan, in all 15 village and 9 pattis, assessed at 
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Bs. 21,278. This taluqa was taken under direct management 
for a short time time in 1881, on ^count of mismanagement and 
illegal enhancements of rent on the part of the taluqdar. The 
sequestration was cancelled shortly afterwards, but the inquiries 
made in connection with the case were largely responsible for the 
revised Rent Act of 1886. Muhammad Ahmad Khan is still 
in possession of Kasmandi Khurd, a property of 11 villages Kasmao- 
and three pattis paying a revenue of Rs. 18,064. He is 
honorary magistrate and an honorary munsif. 

The two Khanzada taluqdars of Mahmudabad and Painte- Mahmud- 
pur belong to the Sltapur district and call for no mention in and Fain- 
this account. The former owns four villages in pargana^®^^*^* 
Mahon a, assessed at Rs. 2,556, known as the Basaha estate, and 
the latter but one pafcti in the village of Muspipri in the same 
pargana, with a revenue of Rs. 168. 

The taluqdar of Behta in pargana Bijnaur, Mirza JafarBehta, 

Ali Khan, owns twelve villages with a revenue of Rs. 13,375. 

Two of these are situated in the Bijnaur pargana ; two others, 

Barha and Muhamdinagar, are in Lucknow; and Muzaffarnagar 
is in Kakori. He has more than doubled his possessions since 
1866, when he held only the Behta estate of five villages. This 
taluqdar comes of a famous Mughal family of Kashmir, one of 
whom, Khwaja Safi, took service with Asaf-ud-daula and left 
two sons, Hakim Mehndi Ali Khan and Hadi Ali. The 
former rose to the highest position in the kingdom and was ■ 

more than once Minister. He died without issue. The latter [ 

was father of Ahmad Ali, otherwise know'n as Nawab Munaw- I 

war-ud-daula, the grandfather of the present incumbent. The f 

Behta estate was acquired by transfer. The property of | 

Dhaurahra in the Mohanlalganj pargana is also held by Mirza | 

Jafar Ali Khan, who received it from Mirza Abu Turab Khan, I 

a son-in-law of Muiiawwaiv-ud-daula, who was given six I 

villages of the confiscated estate dl^^iiusahib Ali of the pargana | 

qanungo's family who rebelled and was killed by the British | 

troops in a fight near Sal^pur in 1857. f 

Of the six Sheikh talii^ars only two are resident in thisaiil 2 fpw.| 
district. One of these, Fatin^n-nissa, taluqddr of Ghizipur in ^ 

pargana Lucknow, owns seve#villages in that pargana as well | 
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as the GaDaura estate of three villages in Bara Banki, and a 
patti of Palhri in the same district, with a total revenue of 
Ks. 7,548. She comes of an honourable Siddiqi family and 
is related to the Sheikhs of Lucknow. The first owner' of the 
estate was Sheikh Barkhurdar, who came to Lucknow in the 
reign of Humayun. A descendant of his, Sheikh Kamyab, 
took service under Muhammad Shah and married a sister of 
Nawab Sieikh Abul-Makarim Khan of Lucknow, and received 
two villages as dowry. To these he added four more by 
purchase. Sheikh Ahmad Bakhsh, his great-grandson, left his 
' property to Saiyid-un-nissa, his daughter, from whbm it 
desoeijded to Muhammad Husain. He left two daiigliters, of 
whoili the first died without issue, leaving the property to her 
younger sister, the present owner. 

HurU The other resident Slf^ikh taluqdar is that of Gauria Kalan 

- in pargana Mohanlalganj. The taluqa consists of two estates, 
Gauria Kalan and Nizampiir, comprising six villages and two 
pattis, with a revenue demand of Rs. 5,050. The present head 
of the family is Majid Husain, who holds the estate with his 
brothers, Ashraf Husain, Muhammad Ali and Ahmad Ali. 
They are Siddiqi Sheikhs descended from one Shah Rafi-ud-din 
of Medina, who came from Dehli in the time of Babar. His 
son, Nizam, who founded Nizampur, married a daughter of 
the house of Malik Yusuf, an officer of Saiyid Salar who had 
settled ift Aniethi. Nizam had three sons; one. Sheikh Tahir, 
who built Taliirpur and attained to great wealth, being qanungo 
of the pargana. He added Gauria and other villages W the 
estate and is the ancestor of the present owners. The other 
sons W’ere Sheikh Ibrahim, whose decendants hold the parent 
village of Mahmudabad and others, and Sheikh Husain, whoso 
descendant, Musahib Ali, held the taluqa of Dhaurahra which 
was confiscated in 1857, as narrated above. 

Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan,C.S.I., of Jahangirabad, holds 
Ittqdare villages and four pattis in the Lucknow pargana, under 
the name of the Baghamau estate, assessed at Rs. 4,467. He 
belongs to the Bara Banki district. Chaudhri Muhammad Jan 
of Kakrali in Hardoi holds three villages, known as the 
Qbana and Tikaitganj estates, with a revenue of Rs. 2,465, 
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in pargana Malihabad. This history of his family will be 
found in the Hardoi volume. The Sheikhs of Gadia in Bara 
Banki, Nazir Husain and Shahid Husain, hold their Lucknow 
property jointly. It consists of the Bastaiili estate of four 
villages in pargana Mohanlalganj, with a revenue demand 
of Rs. 6,957. The family belongs origiumlly to Jnggaur in 
pargana Lucknow, but they have long resided in Bara Banki, 
and their history has been dealt with in the aocouttt of that 
district. Anotlier branch of the Jnggaur family is represented 
by the taluqdar of Jasmara j|(rBara Banki, Sheikh Mohsin 
Ali, who holds the property of Sarai Sheikh or Jnggaur in 
pargana Lucknow, comprising three villages and two pattis 
assessed at Rs. 1,892. The taluqa was acquired by Muzaffar 
Ali of Jnggaur, who was killed by the rebels in 1857 and left 
it to his widow, Shams-im-niHsa. ; 

Among the Rajput taluqdars the most important arc those Ptowlni 
of the Pan war clan, who are repreriented by the families of j®. 
Itaunja and Mahona, both of whom come from the same stock. 

Raja Indra Bikram Siiigli of Raipur-Ekdaria or Itaunja is 
the head of the family. '' He owns a fine estate of 53 villages 
and three pattis in the Mahona pargana, and the village of 
Agasad in Bara Banki, which ho recently acquired by purchase, 

M’ith a total revenue demand of Rs. 40,473. The faluily.Js 
a very old one and is said to have been founded by one 
Deo Rudh Rai, the eighth son of Raja Rudr Sah of Dhara- 
nagar or Deogarh in the Gwalior territory. This Deo Rudh 
Rai was the brother of one Ram Singh, who had been sent 
by the Emperor of Dehli, presumably Muhammad Bin Tughlaq, 
to chastise the refractory zamiudars of Mahona. The lattent 
were Rai Damar, Kurmi, of Raipur, Rai Mohan, Murao, of 
Mahona, and Rai Dhandu, Kurmi, of Kathwara. All th^se had 
strong forts of brick, whose remains are still to be seen. The 
story goes that Ram Singh failed in his commission, and took 
service under the Kurmi chief of Raipur. When his brother 
attacked the fort, he opened the gateway to him, and the 
Kurmis were driven. out. A few villages were given to Ram 
Singh, whose descendants are known as the Th^napatti Panwars. 

1^00 Rudh Rai had three sons — Dingar Deo, Sah Ian Deo and > 
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Karan Deo — who divided their father's possessions among them. 
The conquered tract was divided into eight tappas, of which 
four went to make up the Itaunja estate and fell to Dingar 
Deo, the ancestor of the present Raja ; two, known as the 
Haveli tappas, were given to Sahlan Deo ; and two, known 
as Rewan and Bahirgaon, to Karan Deo. Six generations later, 
while Raja Madho “ISingh, the son of Raja Suraj Sen, of the 
eldest branch, was at Dehli, the second son, Asukh Mai, 
assumed the title and took the estate. Madho Singh acquiesced 
in this arrangement and reserved for himself only, six 
villages, which are still in the possession of his descendants. 
Three generations later came Raja Niri : he was a great hunter, 
and let his affairs fall into disorder. His brother, Bahadur 
Singh, professed to look after the estate, but got into trouble 
with the Subahdar, Diler Khan, who fought against the Panwars 
and killed both Niri and Bahadur. The reason of this is 
not certain: one story states that it was on account of arrears 
of revenue; another that the Raja had quarrelled with Rup 
Narain, a son of Asukh Mai, the Rajahs grandfather, and 
that it was on his misrepresentations that the Nawab attacked 
Itaunja. A third account is more popular, but less trustworthy. 
It states that the Raja when on a visit to Dehli met Diler 
Khan, who was a man of great strength and stature. He 
challenged the Pathan to fight him and was killed in a single 
combat. It is tlien said tliat Diler Khan was admitted into 
the fort by one of Rup Narain's family, who thus earned for him- 
self and his descendants the title of Khirkihas '' or the men 
of the wicket,’’ by which they are distinguished to the present 
day. However, Madari Singh, the son of Raja Niri, managed 
to ingratiate himself at court and recovered his father's estate* 
He is said to have been a man of inordinate pride and over- 
bearing demeanour, and thns caused the estrangement of the 
Haveli and Rewan branches of the family by refusing to 
receive them. The latter then separated themselves and chose 
as their head Rai Surat of Haveli, styling him Raja. In 
the days of Raja Sheo Singh, in 1818 A.D., the whole taluqa 
was under direct management, except ten mahals held as 
ndnkdr. The family, however, always managed to retain their 
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power and kept ill favoui: with the court. They have even 
adopted sevGral Musalman practices, such as fastening tlieir 
co4 on the left side and paying reverence to tazms. The 
present Eaja succeeded in 1881, after the death of his brother, 

Eaja Jagmohan Singh. The latter had succeeded to his father, 

Katan Singh, while a minor, and the estate was managed by 
the Court of Wards and only released four months before 
Lis death. Eaja Indra Bikram Singh was born in 1864 and 
was educated at tlie Cunning College. He was only sixteen 
at his brother's death, and the property was again taken over 
])y the CoUrt of Wards till 1886. 

The Mahona or Maligaon estate consists of 23 villages andPnnwarfl 
throe pattis in Mahona pargana, and tlje Udhapiir estate 
four villages in Bara Banki, the whole being assessed at 
Es. 19,190. It is at j)rescnt held by Mahdraj Rani, the widow 
of Jadunath Singh. The family is descended from Sahlan Deo, 
the second sou of Deo Eudh Eai, and the founder of the Havel i 
estate. Nine generations later came Surat Eai, mentioned 
above, the son of Dalpat Eai, who when he was made Eaja 
received from the Musalmaii Chaudhri of Kursi tlie four 
villages of Halupur, Eewamau, Bidhanpur (renamed Eaipur) 
and Sanipur, otherwise known as Eajapur. Narain, the son of 
Eaja Surat, had five sons, the eldest of whom, Kesri, inherited 
the estate, wdiich descended to his grandsons, Bhaw'aui Singh 
and Mandhata, who died without issue. Four of the sons of 
Eaja Narain were born from one wife, and the fifth, Bol Sah, 
from another. The candidates for the chiefship wx're Bisram, 
fourth in descent from Khushal, the fourtli son of Narain, and 
Mardan, fourth in descent from Bol Sah. The matter was 
decided in favour of the former by Balwant Singli, the brother 
of Raja Sheo Singh of Itaunja. The family of Mardan set up 
for themselves and still hold a property of twxlve villages: 
at the first regular settlement they remembered their old claim' 
and made a bid for the whole taluqa. Eaja Bisram was a 
determined and somewhat unscrupulous man, who managed to 
acquire several villages by standing security and then taking 
them in default. On one occasion he refused to pay his 
pcvenue and was attacked in his fort of Umaria by the Ami!;, 
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Pathak Kiindan Lai, who drove him out and forced him to 
keep in hiding for a year. His son, Drigbijai Singh, was 
still less fortunate. He took a leading part in the mutiny, 
and though not actually concerned in, yet connived at the 
murder of Europeans, and was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. His estate, which was much reduced by the summary 
settlement of 1856, was given to his brother, Pirthipal Singh, 
who had surrendered himself. He was succeeded by his son, 
Babu Jadunath Singh. 

Two taliiqdari cstate-i in this district are held by members of 
the Jan war clan. The one belongs to Maharaja Bhagwati Par- 
shad Singh of Balrampur, who owns six villages and eight pattis 
in the Lucknow pargana, but he is not a resident of this district 
and the bulk of his estates lie in Gonda. The account of his 
family has therefore been given in the Gonda volume. His 
Lucknow estate goes by the name of Barawan Kalan, a large 
village of pargana Lucknow to the north-west of the city, 
in which also he holds a valuable property. The other is that 
of Thdkur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh of Purseni. This estate, 
which comprises five villages and four pattis with a revenue 
of Rs. 4,600, lies in the Mohanlalganj pargana. He also owns 
three villages in Unao, comprising the Akohri estate, and three 
known as Phara Ranipur in Rai Bareli. This family claims 
connection with the Janwars ofBahraich and Balr&mpur, as their 
history states that thirteen generations agotwo Janwars, Deo Rai 
and Sohan Rai, came hither from Ikaunain Bah raich and settled 
in Man and Khujauli of the Mohanlalganj pargana, receiying 
these two villages from the Sheikhs of Amethi. Sohan Rai died 
without issue, but the descendants of Deo Rai grew and multi- 
plied, colonizing 22 villages, most of which (Man itself being an 
exception) they hold to the present day. Deo Rai had 
sons, of whom one was Seni Sab, the founder of Purseni or 
Senipur, and the ancestor of the present taluqdar. The family 
did not rise to any eminence till the time of Ram Singh, five 
generations later. This chieftain engaged in business as a 
banker and made himself useful to several of the Oudh revenue 
officials. The family, however, declined again till Jhabba 
Singh, his grandson, became manager and agent for the great 
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Cliaiidan Lai, the Khattri banker of Manranwan in Unao. 

During the mutiny he rendered valuable assistance to the 
British force at the Alambagh in forwarding supplies and 
informatioif. He was rewarded with the title of Sardiir 
Bahadur, and given the estate of Akohri in Unao, which was 
confiscated from Hindpal Singh. Further, as one of the six 
loyal taluqdars, he was granted a remission of ten per cent, 
on his revenue, while the Purseni estate was released from 
any future enhancement. He was succeeded by his son, 

Thdkur Baldco Bakhsh, and later by his grandson, Lai 
Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh, the present owner, who was born 
in 1888. As he is still a minor, his property is administered 
by the Court of Wards. His father, Baldco Bakhsh, was an 
honorary magistrate. 

Six members of the great Bais clan hold estates in taliiqddri Pais ta- 
tenure in this district, but no one of thorn is resident here. 

Three belong to the Rai Bareli district, two to Ilardoi, and one 
to Unao. Of tlie Rai Bareli Bais taluqdars, the chief is thoRana 
of Thalrai or Khajiirgaon, Sheoraj Singh, who owns a very Khajur- 
extensive property in Rai Bareli and a small estate in Kheri- 
His Lucknow possessions are ii'significant, and consist of two 
villages, one of which is Ibrahimganj in pargana Kakori. The 
family are Sinibasi Bais, a younger branch of the Tilokchandis. 

He pays a revenue of Rs. 625 in this district. Ibrahimganj 
is a small village on the banks of the Nagwa and on the road Kori Sid 
from Lucknow to Mohan. Raja Rampal Singh of Kori Sidhauli 
in Rai Bareli owns the small NataiiH estate of three pattis in 
pargana Nigohan, assessed at Rs. 825, his remaining property 
being situated in Rai Bareli. He also belongs to a younger 
branch of the Tilokchandi Bais known as the Naihe^a family. 

The Lucknow property has been recently acquired. Natauli is a 
small^llago in the extreme south of the pargana. The third 
is Thakur Lai Sheonarain Singh of Udraira in Rai Bareli, whoudraira, 
also holds property in pargana Nigohan, the estate being known 
^ Kusmaura and consisting of five villages with a revenue 
of Rs. 7,440. He is a cadet of the Kori Sidhauli houfo and thus 
is also a Naihesta Bais. The property of Kusmaura, a large 
village in the centre the pargana, was obtained by the present- 
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I owncr'-< father, Bhagwan Bakhah, from his adoptive mother, 

I Thakurain Giilab KiinWar,. the widow of Jawahir Singh. The 

I estate was settled with her in 1858, although the title of the 

I Bais to Kusmaiira is questionable, there being no records of their 

I holding till 1847. It is said, however, that Nigohan is one of 

the nine parganas that fell to the Naihesta house on the partition 
of Raja TilokchaiuBs kingdom. 

;hara- taluqdars of the Hardoi district are Raja 

Madho Singh of Bharuwan apd Thakur Sarabjit Singh of Pawa- 
: yaii. The former is a Tilokohandi Btiis, and owns four villages 

and three pattis in the Malihabad pargana, assessed at Rs. 4,311, 
as well as extensive estates in Hardoi and Unao. His Lucknow 
property is known as Basantpur. The account of his family 
belongs properly to that of Hardoi, as the greater portion of 
the old Bais tappa of Daklawal is now included in that district, 
i^awayan. The same may be said of the Pawayan taluqdar, who owns the 
ahraura estate of four villages in Malihabad, assessed at 
Rs, 1,705. He belongs to the Bangali Branch of the same family. 
Naiidftuli. fpiiQ remaining Bais taluqdar is Thakur 8hcr Bahadur 
Singh of Nandanli in Unao, who owns the Kaithnlia estate 
in pargana Malihabad. This pro])erty consists of nine villages, 
assessed at Rs. 5,035. Some of these villages formed part of 
the old tappa of Jindaiir, and )\ere held by Solankhi Thaknrs 
from whom they w ere purchased by Makrand Singh ofRampnr- 
Biclihaiili or Nandauli, Four of them are still hold by theSolan- 
khis in snb-settlement. 

Birsingh- The ouly other Rajput taluqdar is the Ainethia Raja 
of Birsinglipur or Kumhrawaii in Rai Bareli, Raja Rameshwar 
Bakhsh Singh, who represents the older branch of the Amethia 
family. Almost the whole of his extensive property lies in the 
Rai Bareli district, his Lucknow estates, under the name 
of Bakhari and Jokhri, consisting of three villages and eleven 
pattis in pargana Mohanlalganj, assessed at Rs. 5,817. Amethi 
has long since ceased to be the headquarters of the Rajput clan to 
which it gives its name, as they were driven out by the Sheikhs 
ill the fifteenth century. 

Ajodhya, ^j^hmiAns^ of whom the chief is Maha- 

. raja Sir Pratap Narain Singh, K.C.I.E. of Ajodhya. He 
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belongs, however, to the Fyzabad district, and it need only be 
here noted that he owns two villages under the name of the 
Bahrauli estate in pargana Mohanlalgauj, fur which he pays a 
revenue of Rs. 3,390. 

Raja Chandra fehekhar of Sissaindi owns tlie fine estate of Sissaiadi 
28 villages and 5 pattis, known as Sissaindi and Ashrafuagar in 
the Nigohan and Molianlalganj parganas, as well as the Dadalha 
estate of 22 villager and 4 pattis in Unao and the village of 
Chheolaha in Rai Bareli, with a total a-^sesscd revenue of 
Rs. 57,832. He is a Tiwari Brahman and the adopted son and 
successor of Raja Kashi Parsliad, one of the five loyal taluqdars. 

The estate is of recent origin and was founded by Lai Man 
of Misr-khera, who rose to bo chakladar of Baiswara in 1833. 

He was, however, imprisoned as a defaulter, but was released on 
the security of Pathak Mohan Lai, the son of Amirt Lai, chakla- 
dar of Darya])ad and Sarai, who also married his daiigliter to 
Kashi Parsliad, grandson of I^al Man. Mohan Lai, having no 
male heirs, gave the Sissaindi estate to his son-in-law, who 
acquired other villages liy purcha-fo. In 1853 he became chakla- 
dar of Purvva, and revived an old feud with Chandan Lai of 
Mauranwan. In the quarrel that ensued his followei’s shot Ganga 
Parsliad, the banker^s younger brother, and in consequence of 
this Kashi Parsliad was dismissed from his appointment and 
banished for two years. In the mutiny he was consistently loyal 
and gave great assistance to the British. In reward for his 
services he was given the confiscated estate of Jassa Singh, 
known as Dadalha, and a remission of ten per cent, on the 
revenue. He built himself a fine house at Sissaindi, and a 
handsome temple and bazilr at Man, which he called Mohan- 
lalganj, after his father-in-law. He died in 1873. The estate 
ii^ now under the Court of Wards owing to the weak intellect 
of the present. Raja. It consists of almost the whole of 
Sissaindi, twelve villages in Bijnaur and eleven in Mohan- 
lalganj. 

The third Brahman taluqdar is Musammat Bilas Kunwar Mainahar 
of Mainahar Katra in the Rai Bareli district. This is a very 
small estate, consisting of one village in Rai Bareli and one 
patti of Nigohan, asseased |it Rs. 371. The family are Misr 
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Brahmans, descended from the Nazim, Eaja Hira Lai Singh of 
Dalmaii and Rai Bareli. 

The Khattris are represented by the great banking family 
of Mauranwan in Unao, and their history is given in the 
account of that district. They own the Jabrauli estate of 23 
villages in pargaiia Nigohan, assessed at Rs. 13,708, held in 
equal shares by Lala Jamna Parshad and Lala Bis^heshar Par- 
shad, the bulk of whose property lies in Unao. The Jabrauli 
taluqa was formerly held for many centuries by the Jan wars of 
that place, but tlicy were dispossessed by the Khattri bankers 
who farmed their villages. 

Mahant Harcharan Das of Masw^asi in Unao and Ranipur 
in Bahraicli also owns considerable estates in Gonda, Hardoi 
and Kheri, as well as Sarai Pemraj, a property of four villages 
in pargana Lucknow of this district, assessed at a revenue of 
Rs. 2,478. He is a Nanakshahi faqir and the successor of 
Mahant Gurnarain Das, wlio founded tlie estate during the 
later days of thoNawabi rule. He succeeded while a minor and 
was educated at the Canning College, his estates being aditiinis- 
tered by the Court of Wards. 

The three remaining taluqdars belong to the Kayasth caste. 
None of them, however, are residents of this district. The largest 
landholder is KunwarGirdhari Singh ofGokulpur-Aseni in Bara 
Banki, who owns the Bhaisaura estate of five villages in pargana 
Lucknow, assessed at Rs. 1,892. The taluqa is of modern origin, 
having been founded by Kim war Bhagwant Singh, a revenue 
collector under Amjad Ali Shah, w^ho amassed his estates by 
standing security for defaulters and buying out distressed pro- 
prietors. Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, of Rasulpur in Fyzabad, owns 
five pattis in pargana Bijnaur with a revenue of Rs. 4,124, known 
as the Kali Pachhim and Purwa Purab estate. This taluqa is 
also of recent origin, the Lucknow villages having been acquired 
by purchase, w hile those in Fyzabad were confiscated from Raja 
Abbas Ali of Tan da and given in reward to Lala Anant Ram. 
The third is Lala Durga Parshad ofSarawan-Baragaon in Hardoi, 
who owns the single village of Biharipur in pargana Malihabad, 
assessed atRs. 1,200. This estate also was conferred for loyal 
services on Dhanpat Rai and Fateh Chand, 
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At the time of the first regular settlement out of the Sub-set* 
taluqdari villages 33 mahals and 73 fractional parts were held in 
sub-settlement, that is were held under taluqd^rs who are the 
medium of payment of the Government revenue which they 
receive from the subordinate holders, the real proprietors, 
together with a fixed proportion of the profits. The greater 
number of villages that were decreed on sub-settleraent were 
those which were merely held on farm by the taluqdars prior 
to 1856 to which they could pretend no title and of which the 
owners had not been dispossessed. Of such a nature are those 
which appear in the estates of Jabrauli, Kasmandi Khurd and 
Sissaindi. The remainder are merely assignments of villages to 
near relations of the taluqdars. The inquiry into rights was 
begun before the passing of Act XXVI of 1866 under the pro- 
visions of which some twelve sub-settlements that had been 
decreed were cancelled. There are voiy few instances of such 
tenure in the Lucknow tahsil, the most numerous being in the 
parganas of Mahona, Nigohan, and Malihabad. While the 
settlement courts were opened there were 569 claims of this 
nature, but only 142 of these were decreed. 

Under-proprietors are much more numerous. There are in Subordl- 
the district very few hereditary tinder-proprietors, that is those rjghti, 
who hold on a feudal tenure under a superior lord of the soil. 

Some few there are who, for convenience or self-protection, 
placed themselves under the sheltering wing of the taluqdar and 
thus escaped too burdensome a revenue or the raid of an enemy. 

These merely pay their revenue through the taluqdar, and the 
tenure which was secured to the latter under the condition of 
the settlement of his estate with him, on the recovery of the 
province in 1858, has been maintained. The under-proprietary 
tenures chiefly consist of those known as sir and chakddri. 

The latter are not, strictly speaking, under-proprietors, as the 
decrees at the last settlement conferred full ownership subject 
to the payment of the land revenue and lambarddri dues. Iti 
1896 under-proprietors held 19,655 acres, or 5*3 per cent, of 
the area recorded in holdings. They numbered 6,070 persons 
against 1,033 at the former settlement, but in the latter case 
they were entered separately as chakd&rs and most of the 
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holders of sir land were excluded. Under-proprietary tenure 
now also includes the holders of rent-free lands in birt or 
shankalp, 'who are usually Brahmans, the holders of land on 
service tenure or chulcrdncty and the holders of rent-free groves. 
As all of these have transferable and heritable rights, they were 
all included in the list of under-proprietors drawn up under the 
provisions of the Oudh Land Kc venue Act. 

Chakdfiri. The commonest examples of chakddri tenure are the small 
plots of lands in the neighbourhood of old towns. They were 
often sold by the original zamindars for groves, or granted 
for the endowment of mosques and Hindu religious bodies. 
They were near the residence of the Government officials and 
were rarely assessed ; whoro assessed now, they are cliarged 
with their shares of the revenue laid on the whole village. In 
case any such property should lapse without an heir, it would 
naturally revert to the proprietary body as lord of the manor. 
The service lands amount to about 4,000 acres. They formerly 
included the jagir lands of the village chaukidar, but these 
have been resumed since the reconstitution of the village police 
force. Those remaining are held by Dhobis, Nais, Bhats and 
other village servants. 

Tenants. The great bulk of the cultivated land, amounting in 
1896 to 74*86 per cent., is held by ordinary tenants-at-will. 
Of the remainder, 9*81 per cent, was then cultivated by 
the proprietors themselves, 4*09 per cent, by under-proprie- 
tors, 1*37 per cent, by occupancy tenants, while 4*13 per cent, 
was rent-free, and the remainder, 5*74 per cent., held mi 
grain-rents. Occupancy tenants are very scarce in the Luck- 
noTir tahsll and are most numerous in the parganas of Malihabad 
and Mahona. 

Bents. Kents are usually paid in cash except for comparatively 

small areas of inferior land which are still rented in kind. The 
change from kind to cash rents was very marked as early as 
1866, and has now probably reached its highest point. The 
largest areas thus held are in Malihabad, Mahona and Lucknow, 
and the land so rented is almost entirely of a precarious 
‘ character, most of it lying in the Gumti tarai. In the Malih- 
abad tahsil the grain-rented area has decreased by more than 
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half during the last forty years, and in fact it has only 
remained stationary in the Lucknow pargana. The ordinary 
system is that known as hataiy by which the landlords take half 
the produce. Formerly it was a common practice to take grain 
rents in the case of land newly broken up, the rent being low 
at first and rising by fixed yearly iiicl*emeiits till it reached one- 
half of the produce; but this has now died out. At the time of 
the last settlement, the incidence of the recorded cash rental was 
Its. 6*42 per acre as against Rs. 4*79 at the first regular settlo- 
meut, a full but perhaps not excessive rate when all the 
circumstances of the district arc considered. ^^The very high 
level of cultivation which is reached in the neighbourhood of 
the city, the smaller towns and the larger villages, compensates 
for inferiority of soil in some of the outlying tracts and the 
largo ])opulation, and the special advantages in respect of com- 
nuinication and markets which Lucknow possesses raise the 
gcnijral value of land in the district.^^* Very high rates are 
))aid by Muraos and Kaclihis for market gardens in the suburbs 
of Lucknow. Even in 1866 the average rates for these castes in 
this pargana was Rs. 13-10-0 ])er acre, and in particular 
instances the suburban lands commanded Rs. 40 or Rs. 60 per 
acre. At the present time some idea of their range may be 
gathered from the fact that in the city circle, which consists of 
the suburban villages, the incidence for all tenants exceeds 
Rs. 10 per acre. Of late years rents have shown a coiisidorablo 
rise, owing chiefly to the increase in the number of tenants. 
In the Lucknow tahsll we find Rs. 16 generally paid for 
irrigated land, and Rs. 30 per acre in the city neighbourhood 
for fields sown with sugarcane and potatoes. The Settlement 
Officer writes if ^^As a geroral rule the tenants scorn prosperous 
and contented. They are in some cases heavily rack-rented, 
though complaints on this score have been few. Rack-renting 
chiefly prevails in the villages owned by Thakurs. The land- 
lords of the money-lending classes, who since the preceding 
settlement have dispossessed the Thakurs and other high caste 
landlords, are, as a rule, more lenient to their tenants than the 
ousted proprietors were.” The rents vary according to the caste 
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and status of the tenants. Excluding pargana Lucknow^ the 
average rates are Es. 5*69 for Eajputs and Ks. 5*8 for all high 
castes, while other tenants pay on an average Rs. 6*49. Thus 
the difference in favour of the high caste tenants is barely 
eleven per cent, and is very much less marked in this district 
than in any other part of Oudh. 

Cesses are of two kinds, the first comprising the recognised 
dues paid to Government, such as the Consolidated Local Rate, 
the Patwari Rate and the Oudh Rural Police Rate, about which 
nothing further need be said;* while the others consist of 
zamlnddri dues. The latter were very much more numerous 
when rents were paid in grain. The zaminddr exacted, in 
addition to his half, a number of cesses which he called sawdi 
or gdon kharch. The first was the arJtuiya or kachcha 
per maund to meet the expenses of the chaukid^r and patwdri. 
Next came the seri or one sir per maund, half of which was for 
the patw4ri and the other half for the bailiff, who watched the 
zaminddr’s interest. The third was the menri, usually 2J s6rs 
per field, half of which went to the zamfndfir and half to the 
weighman. These cesses were only taken from the low caste 
tenants. In addition to these we have the anjuriy a double 
handful of grain taken out of each man^s heap ; usually five of 
such handfuls were taken for the Brahman, the Faqlr, the Bhat, 
the Mfili and the Chaukid^lr. In special instances the number 
rose to as many as nine. Most of these cesses have disappeared 
with the commutation of grain for cash rents, but in many 
places the manorial dues arc still heavy and are said occasionally 
to amount to 20 per cent.; they generally take the form 
of wizrwm or offerings made to the zamfndir on certain 
occasions. 

We have already mentioned the chakrdna or the lands 
held in service tenure by the village servants. The zamlnd^r 
Btill reckons the cultivators among his goods and chattels, and 
includes them in a transfer of his domain. This idea is a relic 
of the past when the zaminddr colonized the village, settled the 
cultivator, giving him land to cultivate, and built him a house 
to live in. The houses are all his property and go with the 
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land. Bo long as the occupant cultivates his land and pays him 
rent, he demands no other hire; but from the non-agricul- 
turist classes, generally known as the parja, he takes duos 
called prjdmt If they are manufacturers who carry their 
pres to other markets, he takes money; if they are village 
artizans who work for the remaining inhabitants of the village, 
he takes in kind ; thus from the Julahas and Behnas he obtains a 
small sum of money per loom, but from Chamdrs he exacts a 
pair of shoes annually and the harness required for his cattle. So, 
too, from the village carpenter he receives a plough and requires 
repairs for his implements, and from the Gadariya a blanket. 
This annual tribute is still given, and the people do not object 
to it. Of the other village expenses the chief are those in 
connection with the harvests. According to the present custom, 
the reaper or launkr gets one bundle for every 25 that he ties 
up in the rabi harvest; and in the kharif, one for every twelve. 
In the case of more expensive crops, such as opium, sugarcane 
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The district is in the cliargo of a Deputy Commissioner District 
wlio is subject to the control of tlie Commissioner of the Luck- 
now division. The magisterial staff also includes the city 
magistrate, three full-powered deputy collectors, two of whom 
have charge of the outlying tahsils, and the third is the trea- 
sury officer, a covenanted assistant with less than full powers, 
and a cantonment magistrate. Beside-; these, tliere are a number 
of honorary magistrates. Tlic Lucknow Bench exercises ordi- 
iiiirily the powers of a magistrate of the second class. It also 
lias power to try summarily all or any of the offences specified 
in clause (6) of section 2G1 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
as well as attempts or abetments of the same; and power to take 
cognizance under any clause of section 190 of any such offences, 
attempts or abetments. Further, the Bench has powers of the 
first class with respect to offences under Chapters X and 
XXXVI of the same code which may be made over to it 
by the District Magistrate. The Bench consists of eleven 
honorary magistrates exercising individually second or third 
class powers. There is another Bench at Kakori, consisting of 
two magistrates of the third class, Munshi Arnjad AH Khan 
and Munshi Wahaj-ud-din. Other honorary magistrates are 
the Raja of Salempur and the taluqdar of Kasmaudi Khiird, 
each of whom exercises third class powe^ within the limits of 
his estate. Criminal appeals lie to the Sessions Judge of Luck- 
Jiow, and thence to the Judicial Commissioner. 

The civil jurisdiction is in the hands of the District Judge Civil^ 
^f Lucknow. The lower courts comprise those of the subordi- 
nate judge and of the two munsifs of Lucknow, north and south. 

There is also one honorary munsif, the taluqdar of Kasmandi 
Khurd, whose jurisdiction extends over the pargana of Malih- 
?had, lu Lucknow, too, there is a Judge of the Small Cause 
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Court, and similar functions are ordinarily exercised by thi 
cantonment magistrate within the limits of his jurisdiction 
As in criminal cases, appeals lie ultimately to the Judicial 
Commissioner. 

Besides the district staff, Lucknow forms the headquarters 
of several heads of departments. Till the union of Oudh with 
the North-Western Provinces in 1877, it was the seat of the Chief 
Commissioner and of the Oudh Government. It still remains 
the headquarters of Government for a portion of the year and 
also has the permanent offices of the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments, the Inspector General of Prisons, the Inspector 
General of Registration and Stamps, the Superintendent of the 
Provincial Survey, the Conservator of Forests, Oudh Circle, 
the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner and the Consulting Engineer for Railways, and the courl: 
of the Judicial Commissioner and his two colleagues. 

In addition to the civil establishment, there is a large 
military force in Lucknow which is the headquarters of the 
Oudh military district. The garrison consists usually of a 
regiment of British cavalry, a battery of horse artillery, a 
battery of field artillery, two battalions of Bidtish infantry, a 
regiment of native cavalry and a battalion of native infantry. 
Besides the regular troops, there are in Lucknow two companies 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Volunteers, four compa- 
nies of the Oudh Volunteers, and one troop of the Oudh Light 
Horse. The cantonments are managed by the usual cantonment 
committee, consisting of the GenerakaOfficer commandiHg the 
Oudh district as president, the Cantonment Magistrate as secre- 
tary, the city magistrate, the sanitary officer, the executive en- 
gineer, the district superintendent of police, and such command- 
ing officers as may from time to time be appointed members. 

For administrative purposes the district is at present 
divided into three tahslls and seven parganas. Each of these 
subdivisions has been se^rately described. The Lucknow 
tahsil contains the three parganas of Lucknow, Bijnaur and 
Kakori ; tbeMohanlalganjtahsfliscomposed of the two parganas 
of Mohanlalganj and Nigohan ; and the Malihabad tahsfl in the 
north comprises the two remaining parganas of Malihabad and 
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MahoDa. The district in its present form is of course a creation 
of the British Government which, accepting tiie old and well- 
known division of the country into parganas, and taking the old 
towDS which had always formed the headquarters of these 
parganas, made them the centres of the fiscal and judicial admin- 
istrations of its tahsil subdivisions. The pargana under the 
native government was strictly a revenue unit and was solely 
used for revenue purposes ; the parganas were administered from 
the headquarters of revenue circles known as chaklaSy which in 
the case of Lucknow were in almost every instance outside the 
boundaries of the present district, the exception being in the 
case of the parganas in the immediate vicinity of the city which 
paid direct into the government treasury and were known as 
the Huzur tahsll. 

Thus at annexation the actual cJuikla or district of Lucknow Forma- 
was very small, and an entirely new district was constituted by Jhe"dU- 
the British Government. From 1856 up to the commencement . 
of the first regular settlement the district of Lucknow contained 
ten parganas, distributed between the four tahsfls of Lucknow, 

Kiirsi, Mohanlalganj and Malihabad. The Lucknow tahsll 
had then, as now, the three parganas mentioned above, lying 
round the city and to the south and west. The Kursi tahsll 
contained Mahona, Dewa and Kursi. Tahsll Mohanlalganj 
was in its present form; while tahsll Malihabad contained the 
pargana of that name and also Aiiras-Mohan. After the com- 
mencement of the settlement, the two most easterly parganas of 
Kursi, and Dewa were transferred to the Bara Banki district, 
while Aurai-Mohan in the extreme west was cut off and given to 
Unao. The result of this rearrangement was that Mahona and 
Malihabad were united into one tahsll administered from 
Malihabad. 

The fiscal history of the district of Lucknow dates from FUoai 
annexation only, for during the Nawabi the area now comprising 
the district was far from being a jingle administrative unit, 
and no records are available in order to afford us a comprehen- 
Bive idea of the revenue of the district as a whole. After 
•nnexation, one of the first undertakings of the British Govern- 
ment was the summary settlement based on the existing 
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statistics of the past few years. Unfortunately we have no 
records of this settlement, as they were all destroyed in the 
disturbances of 1857 and 1858, and wc know nothing of it 
beyond the bare record of its occurrence. 

SnmmaTy After the restoration of order a second summary settlement 

ment! district was made in 1858. The revenue demand was 

fixed at Rs. 9,55,000, but this included tlie revenue of the 
parganas of Kiirsi, Dewa and Aurns-Moluiri, wdiicli were subse- 
quently transferred from this district to Bara Banki and Unao. 
Consequently tlic demand for Lucknow in its present form wsis 
Rs. 0,86,986 only. This settlement Avas only intended to run 
for a short period, and all ad judication of claims was postponed 
till the commencement of the regular settlement of the 
district. 

First reg: The initial work of the settlement operations w'as the 

ttement. demarcation of villages, 'which commem’cd in February 1862 
and was shortly afterwards followed by tlie survey ; the latter 
was completed at the end of 1863 by Captain Bouldcrson. The 
first pargana to be a.ssessed was Kakori, wliich was taken 
in hand in 1864 by Mr. Capper. After tlie departure of 
this officer on leave the work avus taken up by Mr. G. B. 
Maconochie, who completed the assessment in 1869, the settle- 
ment being then taken in hand and the report Avritten by Mr. 

H. H. Butts. The system einployed by Mr. Capper seems to 
have consisted in the application of certain rates Avhich lie 
would find by experience to the various soils returned by the 
aninsj and a comparison of the estimated assets thus procured 
with the former returns of the village. Mr. Maconochie, on the 
other hand, based his rates on the ascertained rents, deducing 
rates from average rents, the actual rents paid by the average 
class of all the cultivators in each village for all the various 
kinds of soil, and from these determining the average circle 
and pargana rates. His soil classification Avas the same as that 
adopted at the last settlement and has been described in Chapter 

I. Having deduced his rates, he proceeded to check them by 
the capabilities of the villages, each of which he personally 
inspected. For grain-rented land he was compelled to form a 
natural average rate for the soil. The rest of the Lucknow 
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tabsll was assessed in 1864 and 1865, Mohanlalganj in 1866 and 
J866, and Malihabad in the following year. Owing to the 
time, occupied by the settlement operations which were hot 
concluded till 1872, the cost was very heavy, ainoimting to 
Ks. 383-10-3 per square mile. The demand was fixed at 
Rs. 8,02,657, wliioh involved an increase of 15 per cent, on the 
summary a,sscs.sment, and fell with an incidence of Its. 2-7 per 
acre of cultivation and Re. 1-5 per acre of the total area. 

The judicial work of the .settleinont was very heavy, and Settle- 
no less than 27,139 cases wore donded— a figure that was only t 
exceeded in one other district. “The cause is readily enough ’’ 

I traceable to the nmghbourhood of the city and court and the 
■constant changes in the ownership and pos.so-sion of land, 
i Adventures and speculators there have always been in abundance 
to take advantage of the difficulties of a xam(..dar or overbid 
him in the farm of his village. Six or eight claimants to a 
village, all with an array of g.ood title-deeds have been common 
and when added to this they have all held within limitation, it 
has not been easy for the courts to find out who has the best 
title. ^ Moreover, in the train of all tliis change of proprietorship, 
has followed the right of the dispos.se.ssod zamfndfirs to sir, that 
>3 to a aibordiuute riglit in their old holdings, such as will save 
^em from disposso,s.sion or excessive enhancement of rent. 

There is, too, another cla.ss of cases which have been very 
numerous in this district: I allude to the claims to cfiaka, or 
small parcels of land in the village that have been purchased by 
outsiders for the purpose of planting groves or ornamental 
gardens.” The owners of those cImIcs, although there was often ' 

BO dispute, felt bound to come forward and show their title and 
mus took upon themselves the unfair burden of proving their 
'’•gilt, which w'.as often a difficult matter. In some instances there 
were no less than 200 of such cases in a village, and had the Scttlo- 
went Officer merely recorded the fact of possession and left the 
disputing party to seek the usual remedy, it is probable that very 
ow of these cases would have come into court. As a rule 
“ot many changes were made in |he rights decreed at the 
nummary settlement of 1858. Of thq 1,416 villages then settled, 

> 18 were maintained in the possession of the parties from whom 

8h 
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the engagement was taken. The taldqdfirs maintained posses* 
si on of 347 out of 354 villages claimed. Of the remainder, a fe^v 
were held on mortgage titles which had been subsequently 
redeemed, while the rest were not held under their sanads as 
forming part of their taliiqa at all. Of the total number of 
claims, 11,943 or nearly half were dismissed on trial and 3,07-j 
decided out of court. Of those in which a decree was issued 
1,408 ooncorncd proprietary right, 142 were claims to sub-settle- 
ment, 2,995 to and the remainder to groves under pro- 
prietary rights and miscellaneous matters. The Settlement 
Officer writes : “ Claims for shares have been very numerous and 
many have been decreed ; but it is more probable that dispos- 
sessed members who had been left out of the khewat have 
thereby come in than that the share has actually changed haiub 
by the decree. Sometimes the khewats have been very difficult 
to make up, as whore the zamind^rs have recovered a lost 
village and no kheivat existed during limitation, or where 
claimants have come forward alleging that the portion of air 
they may have hold in the Nawabi represented their share, 
though they did not exorcise their right in the management, 
and it is difficult to say that this is not the case.”* 

When the settlement came into force the district was 
quieting down after the events of 1857 and subsequent years. 
The creation of valid titles by the medium of the courts, the 
security of life and property, and freedom from vexatious 
exactions brought about better feelings between landlords and 
tenants. In 1870 Mr. Butts wrote: Kents are everywhere 
rising and payments in kind, which existed only in any force 
in the eastern parganas, are being steadily commuted for money 
rents.” The groat increase in the value of land as security, 
however ,.created a fatal facility for borrowing; the landholders 
as a body began the term of the settlement in debt and a 
succession of unfavourable seasons increased their indebtedness. 
The Commissioner of Lucknow, reviewing the Settlement 
Report in 1872, says: ‘‘If the continuation of rents at the 
rates prevailing two years ago could be reckorfed np%n, I should 
be inclined to think that the district was assessed at rather less 
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than full half assets ; but the years preceding 1870 were 
exceptionally favourable for Oitdh. The last two years wit- 
nessed a very different state of affairs, and for the ag*'j cultural 
year which has just ended it is perhaps not too much to say that 
little more than four-fifths ’of tho rents have been realized. 

Very great difficulty has been experienced in collecting tho 
revenue, and notwithstanding numerous alienations, temporary 
and permanent, by landholders to obtain the means of meeting 
their obligations, there is even now a considerable balance. 

Tho number of transfers certainly tends to indicate that the 
Government demand does not press too lightly.” Later on, the 
bad years of 1877 and 1880 led to further alienations, and it is 
probable that in those two years at least 50 per cent, of the 
revenue Avas paid from loans borrowed at a high rate of interest. 

There are good grounds for believing that tho enforcement 
of tlie full revenue payment led to i ndebtedness amongst tho 
landholders; but had they been of a thrifty dis})osition, the light 
rovonue and the succession of prosperous years from 1881 
onwards would have enabled thorn to free themselves of debt. 

Tho dislike of curtailing expenditure common to the landhold- 
ing classes and the love of litigation, however, were too strong, 
and the landlords as a body still remain indebted. The table of 
alienations in the Settlement lieport, already referred to, shows 
that the small proprietors, and especially Rajputs and Muham- 
madans, have lost much of their property, and the only members 
of tliis caste Avho can maintain their position are either taluq- 
dars or money-lenders. 

The second regular settlement began on the 9th of Novem- Second ■ 
her 1893. The assessment of pargana Lucknow Avas carried outg®ft”J^“ 
in tho cold weather of that year, and that of the rest of the“®°t. 
district in the following season. Operations wore closed on the 
18th November 1896. The settlement was thus characterized 
rapidity. Pargana Lucknow was assessed by Mr. Mulock, 
the Deputy Commissioner, with the assistance of Mr. Molony as 
Assistant Settlement Officer ; the Malihabad tahsfl by Mr. Dar- 
^h. Deputy Commissioner, and the rest of the district by 
Mr. Molony under Mr. Darrah's supervision. The great rate 
^t which the settlement was carried out, added to the fact that 
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it was in the hands of the District Officer who was already over- 
burdened with his ordinary duties, had no beneficial result and 
t^e report was not very favourably received by Government. 
One result of this assossment was that for the other districts of 
Oiidh a separate officer was appointed instead of entrusting 
the work to the Deputy Commissioner, Except in pargana 
Lucknow, where a new soil classification was made, the records 
of the old settlement were very largely employed, the patwaris^ 
maps and the village papers being considered to be sufficiently 
accurate; there was consequently no survey or verification 
of records undertaken by the Settlement Department. “ In 
pargana Lucknow Mr. Mulock almost invariably applied to the 
assumption areas village or local soil rates which appear to 
have been derived from the field rents recorded by the patwaris. 
It may be doubted whether they in all cases represented tlie 
rates actually paid; and the valuations that wore obtained by 
them were very high; tlie assumption rate in two of the throe 
circles into which the pargana was divided exceeding the 
recorded cash rate for ordinary tenants. Mr. Bcnett found 
it necessary to revise the valuations, with the result that they 
were considerably reduced. Mr. Darrah largely accepted, as 
the basis of assossment, the recorded rents of the assumption 
areas, including the nominal entries for proprietary cultivation. 
This method gave moderate, perhaps low, valuations for the 
pargana as a whole; but its efftict Avas haphazard and extremely 
unequal. Mr. Molony relied chiefly on rates graded in accord- 
ance with the soil classification at the last settlement, which 
after inspection of the villages he selected as representing the 
rates paid by similar cultivators for similar lands in places 
adjacent. It should be added that he applied special low rates 
to the nominally-rented, rent-free and grain-rented areas which 
were usually found to be very inferior in quality. He exercised 
his judgment in every case and the results were generally 
fair.”* 

The revenue was fixed at Rs. 9,86,569, after corrections 
tfnd reductions; this amounted to 46’9 cent, of the assets 
and gave an enhancement of 26*42 per'^lisent. on the former 
* Pinal Keport, Review, p. yi. 
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demand and an incidenoe of Rs. 2‘85 per aero of cultivation. 

This figure, however, includes the assumed demand on revenue- 
free^ assigned and permanently-settled villages, the revenue 
actually payable to Government being Rs. 8,84,447 and the 
enhancement 22*54 per cent. The assessment was made pro- 
gressive in cases whore the enhancement was large, the full 
demand for the district being reached after the expiry of ten 
years. The cost of the settlement was very small, amounting 
to only Rs. 90-11-10 per square mile, which was more than 
recovered by the increase of revenue obtained in a single year. 

The settlement expires in the case of the Lucknow tahsil on the 
80th of Juno 1926; in Mohanlalganj on the same date of 1927, 
and in Malihabad a year later. 

The fears expressed after the completion of the settlement work- 
witli regard to its probable success have had no untoward real- 
ization. The results certainly do not point to over-assessment, 
for in 1901 and 1902 the whole of the revenue was collected before 


tlie end of July. It was feared that some hardship might 
bo- occasioned by the assessment of the villages in the Gumti 
tracts, and in the Government Resolntion we read : “ The 
revenue administration of the himr villages along the Gumti 
river requires attention, and the working of the settlement 
generally will need Avatching.’^* HoAvcver, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Mr. Hopkins, reported favourably on the assessment 
of these tracts ; and it Avould seem tl;at though the settlement 
may not hav^e been a scientific. one with regard to the accurate 
distribution of the burden, yet on the whole its working has 
been satisfactory. 

For the purposes of police administration the city of Police. 
LucknoAV and the district are separately constituted, although 
both are in tho charge of the district superintendent of police. 

The regular police force of the district in 1903 consisted of 
49 sub-inspectors, 72 head constables and 889 men. In addi- 
tion to these, there wore 610 municipal police, 51 town police, 

1)110 village chaukidars and 82 road chaukidars. Of the 


^^gular police force, 50 officers and men belong to the mounted 
police, 343 to the a?med police and 48 tp the cantonment 
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police force. The European officers consist of the district 
superintendent, two assistant superintendents, two inspectors 
and one sergeant. The police of the city form a distinct 
body, though the officers and men belong to the provincial 
police force. It is to a large extent supported by the muni- 
cipality, which annually contributes to Government the sum 
of Rs. 55,000 for their support. The town police are main- 
tained by the Act XX towns, Kakori, Bijnaur, Amethi, 
Malihabad and Goshainganj; and the cantonment force is 
similarly supported by the cantonment fund. 

The village and road chaukidars are now all paid and. 
maintained by Government from the Oudh rural police rate. 
Formerly, as elsewhere, they were practically the servants of 
the zamlnddrs, their pay consisting of an assignment or jdgfr 
of two or throe acres of land hold rent-free ; they also received 
small perquisites of grain from the cultivators, known as 
hasauni himr^ sometimes a handful of corn and sometimes a 
small patch left standing in the corner of the field. Originally 
the gorait or watchman had the care of tlie crops and tlie 
fields, and this due is merely a survival. The chaukidar^s 
position has been greatly improved under the present system, 
which has also rendered him a much more responsible official. 
They are almost universally of the Pasi caste. 

The city of Lucknow is divided into six police districts, 
corresponding with the municipal wards. They are formed 
into two circles, each in the charge of an inspector. The 
first or eastern circle contains the police-stations of Ganeshganj, 
Wazirganj and Hasanganj, the last lying north of the river; 
and the western circle Daulatganj, Chauk and Saadatgaiij. 
The population of these as of the other police circles of the 
district will be found in the appendix; as also the force 
stationed at each.* Outside the city, there is a police-station 
in cantonments and seven in the rural areas. The latter 
are at Malihabad, Itaunja, Mandiaon, Kakori, Banthara, 
Goshainganj and Mohanlalganj. Their boundaries are purely 
conventional and in no case coincide with the fiscal sub- 
divisions of the district; they have been dealt ,with in 
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the articles on the three tahslla in the second part of this 
volume. 

The criminal statistics of the district present no peculiar Crime 
features.* The commonest cases, as usual, are those of petty 
theft, house-breaking and house-trespass. The average nimiber 
of such cases reported in the five years ending 1902 was 3,906, 
and the convictions 777. By far the greater number of these 
occurred within municipal limits, for elsewhere, as in other 
zaminddri districts like Sltapur and Uuao, offences against 
property are below the general average for Oiidh. The above 
figures do not, however, represent the ordinary average for 
crime, as they include the exceptional year of 1897, when 
the famine had a most deteriorating effect on the starving 
population of the city, no less than 6,837 cases occurring^ in 
that year alone. With regard to the more serious forms of 
crime, it is noticeable that murder seldom occurs in Lucknow 
itself, the average convictions for the whole district being 10'4 
annually, while in the case of the city the number is only 
2*7 ; on the other hand almost all the cases of culpable homicide 
have occurred in Lucknow. Dacoity is not common, and only 
four convictions were obtained between 1897 and 1902. Rob- 
bery, too, is not prevalent, the average number of convictions 
for the same period being only five annually. Cattle theft 
occurs more fre(][ucntly, and in 1897 there Avere no less than 
51 convictions niidcr this head ; but here again the year was 
an unifsual one, the average being only 15. Iho work of the 
lK)licc can best be judged from the returns given in Table 
VIII of the Appendix. The proportion of convictions secured 
to cases sent up in 1900 and 1901 amounted in each case to 
about 86 per cent. 

There are three jails in Lucknow. The central jail for Jails, 
the whole province of Oudh lies to the south of the railway 
station on the Rai Bareli road adjoining the cantonment 
boundary. Next to it on the north is the district jail under 
the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon. The third is the 
military prison and is situated in cantonments near the road 
from the Sadr Bazdr to the Dilkusha. The central jail is 
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a large building in two blocks on the standard pattern, and was 
completed in 1866. It is employed for long-term prisoners 
from the whole of the province of Oiidh* 

Excise. As regards excise administration, the whole district is, as it 
has long been, under the distillery system. The Government 
distillery is situated at Aishbagh. The Kalwars are both 
numerous and in prosperous circumstances, and they show 
some signs of progressive tendencies; during the last few years a 
few large stills of the Bombay pattern have been introduced;’ 
and better arrangements have been made for storage. The 
country spirit produced is of double distillation and conse- 
quently commands a higher price than usnal. A higher rate of 
still-head duty has been lately imposed for the urban area, while 
the liquor sent out to the rural tracts at a lower rate is coloured 
yeljow before issue. The distillery at Aishbagh was first 
opened in 1858, and for some years the contract for the whole 
distillery was given to one man, who sold the liquor to Govern- 
ment; it was then retailed by Government tlirongh Kalwars, 
who were employed at a regular monthly salary. Subsequently, 
Kalwars wore allowed to distil themsclvos, and shop licenses at 
a fixed fee of fifteen rupees were issued ; but, later on, license fees, 
varying according to the sales made by each shop, were intro- 
duced, and eventually the system of auction was adopted. The 
Aishbagli distillery was burnt down in 1861) and the pre- 
sent building was erected on an adjoining site in the same 
year, Tlio statistics of excise administration since* 1891 
will be found in the appendix.* It may bo noted that 
the net revoniie in 1872 was about Ks. 1,60,000, while in 
1902, after a lapse of thirty years, it had risen to about 
Rs. 4,80,000. - 

Ipropcan The majority of the licensed vendors reside in the city 
and cantonment of Lucknow. The chief consumption is of 
country spirit; but owing to the nature of the population it is 
only natural that the figures for European liquor should be 
larger than in any other district of the United Provinces. 
There is a very flourishing brewery in Lucknow, which dates 
from 1882 and belongs to Messrs, E. Dyer & Co. Excepting 
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this Luoknow beer, the European liquor is all imported. Eosa 
rum has not attained any measure of popularity. 

Opium is very largely consumed in Lucknow, especially by Opinm, 
the Musalman population. There is a considerable amount of 
poppy cultivation in the district, and consequently the smug- 
gling of crude opium into the city has to be carefully watched. 
Besides using opium in tlie ordinary form, the people of 
Lucknow have long been addicted to the use of the intoxicating 
drugs manufactured from opium and known as 'niadaJc and 
chanduj and of late years several cases of this practice have 
been brought to light. Originally opium was sold through the 
Government treasurer only, and he used to supply the different 
parts of the city through his own agents. After thi^, the 
c litract for the whole district was given to one man ; bu| this 
arrangement held good for one year only, and then the shof-to- 
shop settlement was introduced. Opium is now sold through •* 
official and non-official vendors, as in other districts, and is 
supplied to all from tho treasury at a fixed uniform price. 

Hemp drugs are also consumed to a considerable extent in Hemp 
tliis district, the most popular forms being clumu and hkang 
there is a very small consumption of gdnjUy which appears to bo 
nowhere very popular in Oudh. For the first five years after 
the British aunexation tlie settlement was made with one 
contractor for the district. In 1861 a shop-to-shop settlement 
was introduced and a wliolosalo depot for drugs was opened at 
the Eoshan-ud-daula Kothi, now the Dej>uty Commissioner's 
Court ; but after a few years of this system the contract was 
again handed over to one man. It is given for a period of 
throe years : the drugs are kept in the bonded warehouse at the 
distillery, and arc issued to tho contractor as required from 
time to time. 

Before leaving the question of excise, some mention must TAri* 
be made of tdri, the ferinentod juice of the palm tree, which is 
very popular both in the city and in the rural tracts. The old 
system of farming by tahslls or parganas has been superseded 
by a shop-to-shop settlement, which was introduced as an 
experimental measure. It has resulted in some increase in the, 
revenue, but at the same time tho price of the liquor has risen, 
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I and the small traders who take the shops are not able to cope 

I with the local bad characters who tap their trees, and the tree 

I owners who demand an exorbitant price for the right of tapping. 

I In consequence of this, it seems probable that the shop-to-shop 

I system will have to be abandoned. 

Ihiootue Tables will be found in the appendix showing the annual 
receipts from income tax for the whole district and also for 
the city of Lucknow and the various tahslls.* The figures will 
be largely modified with the introduction of the new income 
tax rules of 1903, by which all incomes under Rs. 1,000 are 
exempted. For the three years ending 1902 the gross receipts 
from income tax average Rs. 1,00,539, and show a constant 
increase in each successive year. The average amount of tax 
paid by each person assessed for the same period is Rs. 41 
annually, while the incidence per millo of the population is 
Rs. 128, which shows 3*13 persons taxed for every thousand of 
the population, according to the figures of the last census. In 
1902, besides four limited companies, there were 2,101 persons 
. assessed to taxation, of whom 496 were money-lenders, each 
paying an average tax of Rs. 45-9-0; 564 traders paying on an 
average Rs. 27 ; 136 professional men with an average of 
Rs. 106 a head ; and 905 others, paying an average tax of Rs. 33. 
From this it would appear that the classes most likely to 
benefit under the new regulations are the small traders and 
those in receipt of fixed salaries. 

aegistra- The Registrar is the District Judge of Lucknow, and in 
this respect the district forms a single circle and does not 
include the entire judgeship, which for the purposes of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction embraces Bara Banki. There are sub- 
registrars at Lucknow, Malihabad and Mohanlalganj, with 
offices attaclied to the tahsil headquarters, and a joint sub- 
s registrar at Mahona. There was formerly another registration 
office at Kakori, but this was converted into a joint office in 
January 1898 and was abolished in 1901. The returns for the 
six years ending 1903 show under receipts an annual average 
of Rs. 14,317, against which must be set off an annual 
expenditure of Rs. 9,077. The Lucknow office alone accounts 
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for no less than 75 per cent, of the income and expenditure 
under this head. 

A table given in the appendix shows the statistics of Stamps, 
income and expenditure under the head of stamps since the 
year 1891.* The figures sufficiently explain themselves and 
call for no further remarks. During the last ten years there 
has been a fairly constant increase under every head and 
especially in the case of judicial stamps. The average total of 
receipts is about Ks. 2,72,500 annually. Of this, Rs. 66,250 are 
derived from the sale of non-judicial stamps, and Rs. 2,03,600 
from court fees and stamps for copies; leaving an average 
annual income of some Rs. 2,600 from other sources. 

A list of all the post-offices in the district will also be Post- 
found in the appendix. They fall under two main heads, those 
in the city and cantonments of LucknoAV and those in the 
remainder of the district; but all of them arc under Imperial 
management. In the city the head office is located in the 
Begam Kothi in Hazratganj, and in addition to it there are 
twelve sub-offices, including that of the Postmaster-General of 
the United Provinces and six branch offices. Two of these, at 
Dilkusha and the Sadr baz5r, lie within the cantonment limits. 
Outside Lucknow, there are seventeen post-offices scattered 
about the district. These include the sub-offices at Malihabad 

f 

Mohanlalganj, Itaunja and Kakori, and thirteen branch offices. 

The collection and delivery of the post in the rural tracts of 
this district is exceptionally easy, as all the sub-offices lie on 
one or other of the different lines of railway. From these 
centres the mails are distributed to the dependent branch offices, " 
and theiKYj to the villages of each circle. 

Local self-government bulks largely in the administration Local 
of this district. The most important feature is the munici- g^^vern- 
pality of Lucknow. Besides this, there is the usual district meat* 
board and five towns, Kakori, Bijnaur, Malihabad, Amethi and 
Goshainganj, are administered under Act XX of 1856. With 
regard to these towns nothing further need be said. They are 
managed in the usual manner and the income is mainly derived 
fifei the tax on the assessed houses. Mention has been made 
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of the revenue and expenditure in each case in the several 
articles. 

The Ma- The early history of the Lucknow municipality is somewhat 

alcipahty. After the reoccupation of Oudh in 1858 the property 

which lapsed to the British Government was managed by a 
committee. There are scarcely any records of what was done 
in those days, but from such information as can be obtained it 
appears that this committee consisted of the Deputy Commis« 
sioner as president, the City Magistrate as secretary, the 
treasury officer and a native extra assistant commissioner. 
Shortly afterwards, additions were made to this body and it 
was known for a time as the Local Agency Committee. It man- 
aged both naztil and municipal affairs, and in fact at that time 
no distinction was made between nazill and municipal property. 
Before the mutiny the municipal income was mainly derived 
from an octroi tax on imports, the receipts from uazdl property 
and from the road and ferry funds. After rooccupation a house- 
tax was imposed and the committee also received the penal con- 
tribution levied on the inhabitants for the part they had taken 
in the revolt. The estimated income for 1859 was Es. 2,90,000, 
of which Es. 2,00,000 were assigned to octroi, Es. 60,000 to the 
house-tax, Es. 20,000 to garden lands, and Es. 10,000 to nazdl.* 

S«rlyhis- In 1862, under instructions contained in letter No. 2870,^ 
dated the 19th December 1861, from the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Cud h, the old committee was d i ssolved and a new 
municipal committee was constituted. It w'as composed originally 
of 13 members, to whom the power of adding to their number 
was given. The president was the Judicial Commissioner, with 
the Commissioner of the Lucknow division as vice-president 
and the Deputy Commissioner as secretary. The other members 
wore chiefly official ; they included the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, the Inspector-General of Police, the District 
Superintendent of Police, the Executive Engineer, the Civil 
Surgeon and the City Magistrate. The unofficial members were 
Nawab Mohsin-ud-daula, Nawab Murtaza Husain, Sab Banarsi 
Das and Sah Makhan Lai. With certain changes as 
president, vice-president and secretary, this body formed the 
municipal committee of the city of Lucknow and managed all 
* Admiuistratiou lie port for 1858. para. 472. 
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municipal matters until 1878, when a paid secretary was 
appointed. At that time the Deputy Commissioner was the 
president and the City Magistrate the vice-president. Besides 
these, there were twelve other members, of whom the Canton- 
ment Magistrate and the Judge of the Small Cause Court were 
official. 

On the 14th of September, 1884, the Lucknow municipal The pre 
board came into existence under the local self-government ^oard, 
system. This board consists of 32 members, of whom eight are 
nominated by Government and 24 elected. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is one of tlic nominated members and is ex-ofjicio 
president of the board. One-third of the members retire by 
rotation every year. The vacancies caused by the retiring 
nominated members are hlled by Government, and those of the 
retiring elected members by election held in the wards which 
they represent. The municipality, which has an area of 19*61 
square miles, is divided into six wards, the boundaries of which 
are conterminous with those of the police-stations of the city. 

The Ganeshganj ward returns six mon\bors, of whom three 
must be Europeans or of European descent. The Cliauk also 
returns six members, and the remaining wards of Daulatganj, 
Saadatganj, Wazirganj and Hasaugauj return three membora 
apiece. 

lu the appendix* a table will be found showing the Income 
income and expenditure of the municipality under the main pendi- 
heads since 1890. Tlic chief source of income is the octroi tax 
on imports, which is leviod at the barriers located at the 
various points of entrance into the city. The average receipts 
under this head for tlie five years ending 1901 were about 
Rs. 2,86,000. Half of this is contributed by articles of food 
and drink ; the other chief sources are chemicals, drugs and spices, 
piece-goods and other textile fabrics, building materials, fuel 
and animals for slaughter. The figures given for tlie octroi in 
each case represent the not receipts, exclusive of refunds. The 
octfoi is usually responsible for about three- fourths of the total 
income. The other main heads ^are the assessed taxes, which 
include the water-rate and the sale proceed of refuse. The chief 
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items of expenditure include pttblic works, which naturally vary 
in extent from year to year, the conservancy of the city, which 
amounts to about Es. 90,000 and the upkeep of the municipal 
police, which averages about Es. 55,300. Other large disburse^ 
ments are occasioned by the cost of octroi collections and the 
maintenance of the municipal office establishment. Further 
comment on this head is imneccssary, as the details have been 
given in tabular form. 

The question of the water-supply of Lucknow was first 
taken up in 1891, when it was determined to obtain a regular 
supply of pure water from the river Gumti. Prior to that date 
the population was dependent on wells and the unfiltered water 
of the river. The sources were found to be altogether insuffi- 
cient and the want of water was described as a crying evil. So 
long ago as 1868, Dr. Orton, the Chemical Analyst to Govern- 
ment, drew attention to the impure nature of the water the 
inhabitants were compelled to use for drinking purposes. He 
stated that the whole city site was so saturated with nitrates and 
other impurities as to render the procuring of wholesome water 
an impossibility. The Sanitary Commissioner from 1873 
onwards commented yearly on the urgent need of a pure water- 
supply. In 1881 the municipal board devoted a sum of Es. 5,000 
as a bonus for a scheme with plan and estimates, and in 1883 
the services of Major A. Cunningham were placed at the disposal 
of the board, to draw up a report on the whole question. 
He suggested the adoption of one of the three schemes, the chief 
of which involved the construction of a special canal, eighty 
miles long, to bo taken out of the river Gumti j secondly, 
the pumping of water from the Gumti at a site above the 
city ; and thirdly, a set of artesian wells. Of these projects the 
last was Selected as being the cheapest, and boring was com- 
menced in March, 1888, but finally ended by failure in May, 1890, 
after a depth of 1,336 feet had been reached. In consequence of 
this the water- works scheme was taken up. The project was 
H^timated to cost Es. 13,75,000, most of which was to be met 
from loans. The work was taken in hand at once with the 
object of securing a daily supply of two million gallons of 
filtered water. The place selected for the intake was above 
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tho city, before the river is joined by the Nagaria stream. From 
the intake the water is pumped through the main 3 J miles long 
to the tanks in the rear of the city at Aishbagh. Thirty -two 
miles of pipes with a large number of standposts distribute the 
water throughout the city, civil lines and cantonments. The 
works were finished in March 1894. The drainage of the city is 
shortly to be improved, as a new scheme is under consideration. 

The District Board of Lucknow is constituted under Act District 
XIV of 1883, and consists of thirteen members, of whom four ®®*’^*^* 
hold seats by virtue of their office and nine are elected. The 
Deputy Commissioner is the chairman of tho board and the 
other official mombors are the subdivisional magistrates, one of 
whom is usually appointed secretary by the chairman. Tho 
elected members are chosen from the members of each local 
board. Each tahsil returns one member annually to tho District 
Board in place of those whose term of three ycars^ service on the 
board expires. The District Board, as usual, has to deal with a 
large number of departments. These include education, medical 
arrangements, vaccination, sanitation, local public works, arbori- 
culture, cattle-pounds, ferries, inspection-houses, sarais and 
eucamping-groimds, the testing of vital statistics and tho local 
work of the Civil Veterinary Department, The table given in 
the appendix* shows the income and expenditure of the Board 
since the year 1891. 

There are in the district three dispensaries managed by the Dispeoi 
District Board under the supervision of the Civil. Surgeon. 

They are located at Mohanlalganj, Malihabad and Salempur. In 
the city there are six similar institutions known as the Saadatganj, 
Husainabad, Chaupatia, Ganeshganj and Kapurth ala dispensaries 
and the Jang Bahadur Diamond Jubilee Hospital. All these aro 
managed by the District Board. The Chaupatia dispensary, 
which lies about half way between Husainabad and Saadatganj, 
was founded in 1888 by the Husainabad trustees, who agreed to 
pay Rs. 25 per mensem and to supply all instruments and neces- 
saries, as well as meeting the cost of all European medicines in 
excess of the Government grant of Rs. 100 per annum. It 
is a double-storied building with quarters for the hospital 
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asBistant. The same body had already established the Husain- 
abad dispensary on similar terms. The Saadatganj dispensary 
was opened iu 1887 by Governraont. The Kapurthala or Hasan- 
ganj dispensary was started in June 1888: the Council of the 
Kapurthala State came forward with a guarantee of Rs. 480 per 
annum, the municipal board contributing towards the rent and 
the Husainabad endowment furnishing the building. Tlie Dia- 
mond Jubilee Hospital was founded in 1898 by Bhaiya Jang Baha- 
dur ofBalrampiir, who contributed Rs..l3;000 for the construction 
of a European hospital for contagious diseases and endowed it with 
a further sum of Ks. 12,(X)0. It is situated beyond the Gurnti and 
near the Paper Mills. Besides these dispensaries, there are two 
private institutions known as the King^s hospital and tlie civil 
dispensary, and the State-aided Balrampur hospital. The last- 
named was founded by Maharaja Sir Drigbijai Singli of Balram- 
pur, and was enlarged by his successor, the present Maharaja, on 
his coming of age, a European wing being added at a cost of 
Rs. 25,000. The King^s hospital dated from Nawabi times. It 
was founded and endowed by King Nasir-ud-din Haidar and 
consists of. two branches conducted on European and native 
lines. The native branch is known as the Yunani or Greek 
hospital, and is managed by a committeo of native gentlemen ; the 
physicians are hakimSy wrho treat a large number of persons 
yearly. The European branch is known as the civil disjiensary. 
Attached to the King^s hospital is a female dispensary* also 
endowed, and a poor-house which affords an asylum to a large 
number of crippled and aged persons. The Mission dispensary 
for women is a State-aided institution, known as the Lady 
Kinnaird Memorial hospital, and is managed by the Zenana Bible 
and Medical Mission. It contains 36 beds and was consider- 
ably enlarged in 1897. A similar institution is the Lady Lyall 
hospital, which is supported entirely by private subscriptions. 

Lucknow possesses an unusual number of educational insti- 
tutions of every class and denomination. A list of all the 
colleges and schools will be found in the appendix to this 
volume. In spite of tfieir numbefj education is practically 
coniined to a few classes who form but a small proportion 
of the population. Th^ liiitts of the lower classes is ignowt, 
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superstitious unwbitious, and cares nothing for education. 

In 1901 it wiw ascertained that 4*79 percent, of the population was 
litcrate-r-a hjigh figure, that was only exceeded in Benares and in 
tbe hill districts of Almora, Garhw4l and Dchra Ddn. This, 
however, is largely discounted by the fact that in Lucknow 
alone 15*01 per cent, of the males and 2*28 per cent, of females 
wore literate, so that the state of literacy in the rest of the 
district is very much lower than would appear from the returns. 

Of the total male popnlution, 8*24 were literate, as against 7*2 in 
1881; but this rise is due to the progress of education in Luck- 
now. Female education, t(X>, has made considerable strides, for 
at the last census *85 per cent, of the females wore literate, 
as against *43 per cent, in 1881, but here again the progress was 
chiefly made in the city. The Musalmans show higher figures 
than the Hindus, the percentages being 11*08 and 6*17 respect- 
ively for males, and *93 and *29 for females. Turning to another 
aspect of the case, we find that the Persian and Nugri characters are 
known to an approximately equal extent, although the former is 
more widely known in Lucknow than in any otli er district of the 
United Provinces, except Meerut, while the number of females 
literate in Persian is far higher than any’whcre else. The know- 
letlge of the English language, tw, is greater than in any other 
district, except porbai)s Allahabad, where tlm females turn the 
scale; but then again that district has a far greater total population. 

At the p»resent time ,2*1 4 per cent, of males and *4 per cent, of 
females arc literate in English — figures which in each case show 
a great increase of late years, for in 1891 th ey were but 1*21 per 
cent, and *29 per cent, respectively. 

The educationail iustitntidn# may be divided into two pigtrict 
main groups, consisting of those under the control of the District 
Bo^ird and those managed otherwise. The former comprise six 
vernacular middle schools, including the municipal school at 
Kaubasta, and those at Malihabad, Mahona, Mchanlalganj, 

Amethi and Nag ram ; twenty-one upper primary and sixty -nine 
. lower ,primai‘y schools ; three low^cr primary schools sujiported 
by a grant-in-aid ; and two girls^ schools at Malihabad and. 
j Goshmnga.nj. These primary schools are of the usual ebar^ter 
r:^nd ite generally of an .inferior stamp. ,The teachers are very 
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poorly paid, receiving as a rule no more than Ks. 7 per mensem, 
and as most of them have to teach in two or more classes, they 
have not sufficient time to do their work satisfactorily. The 
District Board supplies the funds, but the supervision is conducted 
by the Deputy Inspector of Schools at Lucknow and his 
assistant, who hold annual examinations on the results of which 
promotions are made. The number of students will be seen in 
the appendix.* The tahsili schools were started between 1861 
and 1865, and the village schools in 1867. 

The educational institutions, other than those managed by the 
District Board, are confined to the city of Lucknow, with the excep- 
tion of the anglo-vornacular school at Kakori, the affairs of which 
are conducted by a committee of native gentlemen. The chief of 
these institutions is the Canning College, which forms part of 
the Allahabad University, It was opened as a high school on the 
1st of May, 1864, in the Aminabad palace, and in the first year 
over 200 boys entered it. The taluqdars pledged themselves to 
raise Ks. 26,000 annually for its shpport, and an equal sum was 
contributed by Government. In 1866 it was#aisod to the status 
of a college and in the following year it was affiliated to the 
Calcutta University for the B. A. degree and for Law in 1870. 
It is managed by a committee of officials and non-official 
members presided over by the Commissioner of Lucknow. It is 
divided into three departments, known as the English, Law 
and Oriental Branches, and in 1902 the average daily attendance 
was 146, 49 and 40 respectively. Besides the Canning College, 
there is a number of high schools and colleges in Lucknow, many 
of which are largely attended. Among the most important are 
the Reid Christian Collegiate ISchool, mention of which isjomde 
in the account of mission work in Chapter III, managed by the 
American Methodist Mission, which also has a large school in the 
Nakkhas muhalla ; the Wesleyan Mission school in the Sadr 
Baz4r and the Mission high school of the Church Missionary 
Society. The largest of all is the Jubilee high school, managed 
by a Committee under the presidency of the Commissioner 
of the division, with its three branches at Aminabad, Husain- 
ganj and Kazmina, which are under the management of the 
e Appendix,^ lahiajikyill. 
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inunicipality. Besides these tliere are the large Anglo-Sanskrit 
eohool tmder i committee of native gentlemen, and the Khattri 
unci Kurmi Patshalas. Mention sh ould also be made of the Colvin 
school for taliiqdars^an important institution of a distinctive 
character, which Is a development of the old Wards’ Institution, 
which was opened in 1865. 

Of the European educational institutions in Lucknow the Earopeai^ 
most important is the Martiniere College, of which some account f 
will be found in the article on Lucknow city. It has two 
branches, one for boys and the other for girls, the former being 
located in the Martiniere itself, and the latter in the Khurshed 
Manzil. The girls’ school dates from 1866, when a fund loft 
by General Martin for the release and relief of debtors in 
Calcutta was transferred by an order of the High Court to form 
the endowment for a girls’ Marti nere school for Europeans and 
Eurasians, There wore in 1903 eleven foundati oners and five 
doini-foundationers, the former being boarded, educatod and 
clothoil at the charge of the endow^mont, as well as sixty other 
pupils. In addition to the^e, there are the McConaghey free 
school founded in 1893 for day-scholars of tlie poorer classes; 

St. Francis’ College, a Roman Catholic institution, and the 
Loretto convent scfeol for girls. 

Lucknow possesses more facilities for female education than airia’ 
any other city in the United Provinces. Chief among these *‘^****®^ 
institutions is the Women’s College, affiliated to the Canning 
College. The only secondary school for girls is the Isabella 
Thoburn high school, belonging to tlie American Mission; 
but there is a small anglo-vernacular school for girls managed 
by the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and known as 
the Bengali girls’ school. There are eight small girls’ schools 
managed by the municipal board, and a model school under 
the direct management of the Educational Department. The 
largest girls’ school is the Zenana Mission Agency school, with 
270 pupils ; the same Mission supports a normal school for 
teachers, with three branches. Besides these, there are two 
ragged schools for girls belonging to the American Mission 
'and aided by the District Board, and a small school belpntj^ing 
to the Church Missiooar^^ Soo^ty. 
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Und^r the definition givc^fii in Oovernment Resolution 
No. 1860/XII— 929C., dated the 21st of August 1902, naztil 
means any land or building which, being the property of Gov- 
ernment, is not administered under the control of the Board of 
Revenue or the Forest Department, or is not under the control 
of the Military, Postal, Telegraph or any other purely Imperial 
Department. Nazdl thus embraces all immovable Government 
property managed by the District Officer or by any provincial 
department, or of which the management has been made over to a 
local body.* The Lucknow nazfil, unlike that of other districts, 
.is under the control of the Commissioner and is managed by a 
special deputy collector. The naztil income in Lucknow is 
derived from proportias situate in the city and the suburbs. The 
few remaining properties of this description in the district have 
been transferred either to the Board of Revenue or to the 
District Board. An exception to this is a portion of the old canal 
of King Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, which is in the charge of the 
Commissioner for purposes of administrative convenience. The 
nazfil markets in the city and suburbs have lately been trans- 
ferred to the control of the municipal board. Originally the 
very oxtonsive nazfil properties of Lucknow wore managed by 
the Local Agency Committee, referred to in the account of 
the municipality. This committee remained in existence, so 
far as naztil was concerned, till 1884, when the department was 
placed under the Deputy Commissioner, with the municipal 
secretary as naztil secretary. There is but a meagre record of 
the state of things in early times; but it appears that there was 
for some years little distinction made between naztil and muni- 
cipal property, the whole being managed together by the old 
municipal committee. In 1893 a separate naz(il secretary 
was appointed; but two years later the department was placed 
under the Commissioner of Lucknow and a deputy collector 
posted as nazdl officer and the office of secretary abolished. 

Of the naztil properties, some are maintained by the Public 
Works Department and the rest by the Naztil Department itself* 
Under the former head the most important are Government 


For tlifl account of Naztil and Wasika 1 am indebted to Bkbu Sanwal Das 
Collector and Was/ka Officer, Lucknow. 
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House, the Dar-us-shafa, the district cutcherries, the civil 
courts, the Commissioner's office or the Imambara of Ghulam 
Husain Khan, the Provincial Museum, the Board\s Office, 
known as the Generalwali Kothi, the post-office, the Kothi 
Indrasen, used as the offices of the Executive Engineer and the 
Insj)cctor of Schools, the two Chhatar Manzils, the Farhat 
Bakhsh, the Imambara Anis-iid-daula, in which are located 
the talisil and patwdri schools, the Union Club in the Chaupar 
Astabal or Lawrence Terrace, the house and gateway in the 
Sikandra Bagh, the Sher Darwaza or Neill Gateway, and the 
Alambagh. Under the management of the Nazdl Department 
itself are the Niir Bakhsh and Kankar Kotliis, occupied by 
the Deputy Commissioner and City Magistrate, the houses 
of the Judicial Commissioner and the Judge of Lucknow, the 
bungalow and bdradari in the Wingfield Park, the Nazdl and 
Wasika offices in the Mubarak Mahal in tlie Machchi Bhawan, 
and the tombs of Nasir-ud-din Haidar and Janab Alia. 
Besides these, tliere are the Sarai Agha Mir, which is farmed 
out annually, and the shops in the Akbari Darwaza in the 
Chaiik and in the Gol Darwaza Chauk, which are let out to 
tenants. Tlio department also has charge of the Wingfield 
Park, the Victoria Park lately transferred from the Husain- 
abad Trust, and the gardens of Government House, the Dar- 
us-shafa and the Residency. The p’roperties were formerly 
even more extensive, as a large portion was disposed of from 
time to time. After annexation, nazdl comprised all the 
property of the late government, all that was known as nazdl 
prior to annexation, the property confiscated after the mutiny, 
and the war-tax houses, which were taken in payment of the 
penal tax imposed on the inhabitants of Lucknow. In the 
year 1902-1903 the income amounted to Rs. 42,000, of which 
Ea. 31,200 were derived from the rents of houses, shops, build- 
ing sites and cultivated areas, and Rs. 6,100 from the produce of 
gardens and groves. The remainder was obtained from the 
sale of houses and land and miscellaneous items. The expendi- 
ture consisted chiefly of the upkeep of the gardens, repairs 
to buildings, land revenue, contributions to local institutions 
•nd the cost of administration. 
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WiMitka, ' Closely connected with nazdl is the Waslka Department. 
This also is under the control of the Commissioner of Lucknow, 
assisted by the same special deputy collector who was first 
appointed In 1895, thereby relieving the City Magistrate of the 
duties that formerly Ifell to him in this connection. Wasfkas 
are political pensions of various descriptions, paid to persons 
who are entitled to them in the following w^ays. In the first 
place, the Bahu Bogam, wife of Shiija-ud-daula, delivered 
to the British Government a sum of money with the intent that 
the interest accruing thereon should be applied by the British 
Government to the payment of certain pensions to her relations 
and dependents, in accordance with the terms of a deed of 
deposit executed by her in 1813. These pensions are known as 
araaTiat wasfkas. Secondly, in 1813 the British Government, 
in lieu of the above deposit, also guaranteed the payment 
of certain pensions, known as the zamanat wasikas. Thirdly, 
in the years 1814, 1825 and 1838, loans, known as the first, 
third and sixth Oudh loans respectively, wore made by the 
rulers of Oudh to the Honourable East India Company, with 
the intent that the interest on such loans should be applied 
by the said Government to the payment of certain pensions, 
known as the loan wasikas or wasikas under the first, third 
and sixth Oudh loans respectively. Lastly, there are throe 
maluil wasikas, called wftslkas under Mahals Mirza Ali Khan, 
Salarjaiig and Qasim Ali Khan. Nawab Mirza Ali Khan and 
Nawab Balarjaiig were brothers of the Bahu Begam, and Mirza 
Qasim Ali Khan was the son of Salarjang. The Begam made 
provision for the families of these persons in a separate state- 
ment annexed to her deed of deposit. When, in 1814, the 
Company contracted the first Oudh loan, they arranged with the 
Oudh Government to pay part of the interest to the families of 
these persons in lieu of the allowances then paid by the Oudh 
government. It is not known when these three wasikas were 
taken out of the first Oudh loan, but it is supposed that they 
were separate from the beginning and paid along with the 
amanat wasikas. In 1826 the Government of India directed 
that the wasikas of the families of Salarjang and Mirza AH 
Ebau should be paid apart fi-om the amanat and first Oudh 
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loan wasikas. Qasim Ali Khan’s Mahal was separated later; 
the date is not accurately known, but it was certainly before 
1842.* These wasikas are for the most part hereditary. 

"When, however, the line of the original grantee becomes 
extinct they lapse to Government, excepts in the case of the 
third Oudh loan. They become liable to commutation on 
payment of 20 years’ purchase when the amount sinks to a 
certain fixed sum. The wasikaddrs chiefly reside in Lucknow; 
the others live in Fyzabad, where the Bahu Begam dwelt and 
where the early Nawab Wazirs held their seat of government. 

They are paid monthly through the wasika office both in 
Lucknow and Fyzabad. At the present time the pensions 
amount to about Ks. 68,000 per mensem. 

The Husainabad Endowment is separately managed byH^’sain- 
trustees under the control of the Commissioner, according to 
the provisions of Act XV of 1878. It was founded by King 
Muhammad Ali Shah, who built Husainabad and left a sum 
of thirty-six lakhs of rupees in endowment. The trust includes 
the Husainabad Imambara, the Imambara of Asaf-ud-daula 
and the tomb of Saadat Ali Khan. The Jami Masjid was 
added to the trust in 1901 ; this was begun by the king and 
completed by Malika Jahan, his widow, and maintained by 
her heirs. It is now managed by a board of three trustees. The 
Victoria Park was made by the trust, but later transferred 
to the naztil department. The money is devoted to the 
upkeep of the buildings and to various charitable and other pur- 
poses. These comprise the Husainabad high school, the Arabic 
school, and two free branch primary schools in Aminabad and , 

Sarai Mali Khan, which were opened in 1902; the RalsManzil, 
which affords a home to over one hundred distressed families of 
good ; position ; the Husainabad and Chaupatia dispensaries; 
the payment of pensions to a few wasikaddrs and a large 
number of charity pensioners; and the observance of the 
Muharram and other Musalman festivals. In addition to this, 
the trust annually furnishes the expenses of a number of 
pilgrims to Karbala and Khorasan, the money for this purpose 

•For full particulars see Aitchison's Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, 
third edition, Vol. II, pp. 120—149. 



lieiijg (kivd frotii tite interest on a sum of tbree lakhs made 
over in 1841 by Miihainniad Ali Shah. The total ineome is 
derived from the interest on the original endowment, the rents 
of shops and lands, the former numbering over 800, and offer- 
ings made at the tombs. It amounts to over Es. 1,50,000 
annually. 

38ttie There are thirteen Government cattle pounds in the dis- 

■ trict which bring in a considerable sum an nually. Of these, ten 
are managed by the District Board, and the remaining three-at 
Ganeshganj, Daiilatganj aiid Hasanganj-are under municipal 
control. Outside the city there are in the Lucknow tahsfl 
pounds at Bijnaiir, Banthara and Kakori. In Mallhabad they 
are located at the tahsil he8d(|uarters^and at Rabimabad, 
Itaunja and Baklishi-ka-Talab. In the southern tahsil there 
are pounds attached to the police-stations of MohanlalganJ aud 
Goshainganj, and a third is maintained at Nagram, 



CHAPTER V. 


History. 


The flistrict is not rich in ancient sites and most of the Anefeat 
mounds wliicli exist are attributed to the Bhars and Basis; such 
are the old sites, for example, at Bijnaur, Mahona and the ' 
neighbouring villages, and many similar mounds in the Mohan- 
lalganj tahsll. It has been tentatively suggested that Mohan- 
lalgaiij is the place called by Hiuen Thsiang in the seventh 
century Kia-shi-pu-lo (Kdshapur or Kfchii)ura), and that 
Mahona may possibly be the Pi-so-kia or Vishdkha of the 
same author.* Those suggestions are, however, not universally 
accepted.! Lucknow itself is said to be on the site of a city 
founded by Lakshrnan, brother of Ram Chandra of Ajodhya, 
and called from the founder Lakshraanavati. The high ground 
situated witliin the Machchi Bhawan fort is still known as the 
liukshman Tila. The story goes that even at that date it was a 
place of reputed sanctity ; for on the summit of the mound was 
an orifice in the ground into which the Hindus threw flowers 
and water, for they said it led down to the Sesndg, or thousand- 
lioaded snake, who siipjiorts the world on its head. A second 
trace of snake worship is to be found in the story of Nigohan 
given i n the article on the place. Possibly, too, it is in some way 
connected with the name of Nagram, an ancient site in pargana 
Mohanlalganj. Other legends centre round the old mounds in 
Mahona. Tlic village of Bukhara is said to take its name from 
Rukha, the daughter of Banasur. She it was who fell In love 
with and abducted Anrud, the grandson of Sri Krishna. 
Kubhan, the founder of Kumhrawan, was one of his ministers, 
and it was his daughter, Chetori Lekha, who drew the likeness^ 

* V. A. Smith in J. K. A. S., 1898, pp. 523--625. 
t Major Vost (J. R, A. S., 1903, p. 583) identifies Jhfisi in Allahabad with 
Kia.ghi-pu-lo. See also District Gazetteers of SultAnpur, Fart&figarh 
and Allahabad. 
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of the hero that Eukha had seen in her dreams. Kesri 
Daiyath was another of his lieutenants, and he founded Kesar- 
mau close to Mahona. Sri Krishna aided by Arjun Pandava 
came with an army to recover his grandson, and Arjun built 
Arjunpur in the same pargana. Again, we hear of the 
Pandavas as having visited Nigohan and destroying there the 
old cult of the serpent. 

The Tradition holds the field for a long time to come. The 

Ihars. common story is that after the fall of the Surajbansi dynasty of 
Ajodhya the country relapsed into a wilderness in which lived 
none but devotees and anchorites, who passed their time in 
prayer and meditation. To such persons is ascribed foundation 
of many of the towns, as for instance Mandiaon, originally 
inhabited by Mandal Rikh, and Juggaur, attributed to Jagdco 
Jogi; they are said to have received the land in jagir from 
Janamejaya, the son of Raja Parikshit and the grandson of 
Yudisthira. Be that as it may, the abandonment of the country 
left it open to the sway of the low caste tribes of aborigines. 
Whereas, however, we find that in the east of Oudh these people 
are universally described as Bhars, wo have traditions in Luck- 
now of several similar tribes as well. Thus in the north and 
west, as in Hardoi and Lucknow, the ancient rulers are said to 
have been Arakhs and Pasis, while the legends of the people 
assign the Mohanlalganj tahsfl alone to the Bhars. In Mahona 
the primitive proprietors are described as Kurmisand Miiraos, 
and they are said there to have held many strong forts. All 
these people appear to have been very mucli alike : they were 
all notoriously addicted to drink, and there is hardly a storj 
told of the capture of any fort but that it was efPeoted by plying 
the occupants with wine. It would seem that they held the 
country in small principalities: for there are stories of Bhar 
Rajas of Nagram;a Pasi chieftain of Bijnaur, which takes its 
name from Raja Bijii, who owned twelve forts in the pargana ; 
a Bhar or Pasi prince of Kakorgarh, the old name of Kakori ; 
the Pasis of Malihabad; the Kurmi chieftains of Raipur and 
Kathwara, and the Muraos of Mahona. 
iking* These tribes seem to have been practically independent, 
and to have'^wned the sway of none. Local tradition indeed 
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states that there a great Bhar dynasty at Bahraich which 
exercised suzerainty over them all, and that this was founded 
in 918 by one Tilok Chand who defeated Vikramapala of Dehli 
and held all Oudh. This dynasty lasted till 1093, when 
Kani Bhim Devi, the widow of Gobind Chand, bequeathed the " 
kingdom to her Guru, liar Gobind, whose successors held it 
for fourteen generations.’*' According to the story, too, the kings 
of Kanauj made great efforts to wTest the country from the Bhars. 

The tale goes that Jai Chandra sent Alha and Udal, the Bandphar 
heroes, to attack Kaja Bi jli in his fort at Nathawan ; that 
thence they went to Sarsaw'an near Amethi, and afterwards to 
Dewa. They entrenched a camp first under the Lakshman Tila, 
and next in Paharnagar Tikuria in Mohanlalganj, near which 
is a large well said to have been built by them. From this 
place to Sarsawan stretches the Lohganjar or plain of blood, and 
many legends of ancient battles are connected with the name. 

But Alha and Udal effected nothing. 

Next we come in 1030 A.D. to the crcscentade of Saiyid 
Salar Masaiid, the youthful warrior saint who was sent by his 
iniclc, Mahmud of Ghazni, to bring to submission the pagans of 
Oudh. This story in the case of Lucknow is almost more 
legendary than elsewhere, but several places in the district are 
connected witli his name. Saiyid Salar seems to have made 
incursions into the district from his headquarters at Satrikh in 
Bara Banki. Wo find tombs in many of the older towns 
ascribed to his officers and men. Thus in Lucknow there is 
one in the Sohbatia Bagh ; anotlier, known as the NangazaPir, 

^s at Mardiaon ; in Nagram and Amethi are several tombs, 
and in both places it is said that the invaders settled and 
remained till thearrival of other invading armies of Musalmans. 
Tradition also states that his route lay through Malihabad, 
.where he drove out Kans, the ruler of Kasinandi ; that thence 
he went to Bijnaur, but the tombs there appear to belong 
to a later period- There is a curious, but widely-spread, 
belief that the invader converted many of the inhabitants* of 
the Malihabad pargana, and that they were known as Jhojhas : 


• Settleuieiit Report, Appendix II, p. xxiii. 






there are many old sites in the pargana, such as those at Ant- 
garhi, Mai, Para and Dilawarnagar, which are universally 
ascribed to the Jhojhas, although they do not differ in any way 
from the ordinary Bhar mounds. 

The Raj- Soon after the disappearance of Salar Masaud and the 
upheaval of the old order of things in the west of India, the 

' Eajpiit tribes came pouring into Oudh and displaced the 

aboriginal rulers with whom no doubt they frequently became 
amalgamated. They came in detached bodies and at various 
dates, some of the latest arrivals actually conducting their 
invasions under tlic auspices of the Dehli kings. In a short time 
they made themselves masters of the entire country. It is 
impossible to locate the coming of the clans in chronological 
order; but among the earliest arrivals seem to have been the Bais 
of Baiswara, w^ho seized the south of Bijnaur and appear to have 
‘ established a sort of suzerainty over Nigohan and Sissaindi, for 
wo are told that the Gautams, who certainly held these parganas 
at an early date, owed their povsition to the protection of tho 
Bais. The power of the latter grew largely in the days of 
Raja Sathna, who seized Kakori, whore ho was besieged and 
killed by the Miisalman forces of Jauupur. His son, who escaped, 
was the great Tilok Chand. The Gautams made Sissaindi their 
headquarters, and colonized twenty-two villages. About tho year 
1400 the Panwars came to Mahona under Deo Rudh Rai from 
Dharanagar in Malwa and drove out tho Kurmis and Muraos 
from the north and centre of the pargana. With them, the story 
goes, came the Solankhis, who colonized tappa Jindaur in the 
south-west of Malihabad. About the same time came tl|||^ 
Chaiihans from Mainpuri and drove out the Kurmis from 
Kathwara and Magat in the south of Mahona and also founded 
the Bhauli estates. The same date is assigned to the Chamar 
Gaurs, afterwards known as Amethias, who came from the norths 
west under Raipal Singh and settled in Amethi and Nagram of 
Mohanlalganj. In 1450, or thereabouts, another colony of 
Chauhans iiiyaded Bijnaur under their leader, Binaik Baba, and 
settled in Amosi and thence, after driving out the Bhars, spread 
themselves over the north and centre of the pargana. About 
1470 a tribe of Gautams came from Argal and settled in Datli 



of Malihabad, after disposBessiug the Arakhs, graduidly gaining 
for themselves twelve villages. No dates are given for the 
coining of the other clans to this pargana; the first seem to have 
been the Gaharwars of Mai who migrated here from Manda- 
Bijaipur near Benares and drove out the Jliojhas. The Bafs 
estates of tappa Daklawal in the north-east is said to have been , 
founded by Ram Chandra, a grandson of Tilok Chand. The laat ; 
arrivals were the Janwars, who arc supposed to be descended 
from two cadets of the Ikauna house of Bahraich, who settled 
about IGOO in Man of Mobanlalgan j, under the protection of the 
Sheikhs. Thence they spread to Khujauli and colonized in all 
twenty-two villages. An ofishoot of these arc the Janwars of 
Jabrauli in Nigohan, while other Jan war estates are those of 
Kharawan and Kathauli Rao in Malihabad. The history of all 
these clans will be found in the pargaua articles and in the 
notices of the various villages which tliey made their head- 
quarters. 

In ]thc meantime the Miisalmans had been no less active. Masftl- 
^ Excluding the somewhat iiiytViical raid of Saiyid Salar, thosions. 
first invasion was that of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji during 
the time of Muhammad bin Sam iu 1202. This man undoubt- 
edly passed through Oudli on his way to take up the governor- 
ship of Bengal and may have founded tlio town of Baklitiyarnagar 
near Malihabad. It is possible that he left some Pathaiis there ; 
but though they may have resisted any attack made upon 
themselves, as in the case of tho Bais under Raja Sathna of 
Kakori, they never ventured out into the suiTOunding country 
to colonize it. Probably the earliest Miisalmaii colonies do not 
date from much before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Among the first arrivals were the Sheikhs of Kasmandi Kalan^ 
although they are commonly said to be no more than converted 
Hindus. Tho Saiyids of Jalalpur in Hardoi state that their 
incGstors drove out tho Arakhs from Sandila in the days of 
Ala-ud-din Masaud (1241) and thcnco pursued them to Kakoni 
and Lucknow, but this is a mere tradition. The Qidwai 
Sheikhs of Juggaur settled in pargana Lucknow at a very enrly 
date-said to be 1200 A.D. — and colonized 52 villages on the 
north side of the Gumti ; they apparently came from the old 
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bciadquarters of Satrikh, The middle of the thirteenth century 
is the date assigned to the coming of the Bijnaiir Musalmans 
under Qazi Adam, from whom descended the great Sheikh family 
lof Lucknow ; they appear to have had a hard struggle with the 
former proprietors, if wo may judge from the numerous old 
tombs in the neighbourhood of the town. The Sheikhs of 
Salempur are said to have come about the close of the fifteenth 
century, under Sheikh Abul Hasan, and to have ejected the 
Amethias and become masters of the whole pargana — a claim 
that was generally recognised: the process of conquest was slow, 
for the Kajputs appear to have held Nagram till about 1600; 
The Gaiiria family, too, came to Molianlalganj during the days 
of Babar. It was not till 1656, in the days of Shah Jahan, that 
Diler Khan settled the family of Amnazai Pathans in Bakhti' 
yarnagar and Garhi San jar Khan. Even later came the Bazid 
Khel Pathans of Bari Garhi and the Qandaharis of Khalispur, 
the latter not coming till 1753, in the days of Shnja-ud-daiila. 
During the same reign came Faqir Muhammad Khan, an 
Afridi of Rohilkhand, who founded the estates of Kasmandi 
Khurd and Sahlamaii. No further reference to these families 
is here necessary, for they have been dealt with either in the 
account of the taluqdars or in the articles of the towns and 
villages in which they reside, while the part they played in the 
general history of the district is generally unimportant. They 
all confined their attentions to their own estates and to those of 
iiheir neighbours, and the internal history of the district is 
merely one of petty inter-tribal conflicts. 

In Lucknow itself there was in early times a small colony 
of Brahmans and Kayasths, who dwelt on and around the 
Lakshman Tila. They were supplanted by the Sheikhs, who 
came from Bijnaur, and later on by a family of Pathans, who 
became known as the Pathans of Raranagar. The latter 
claimed the zamlnddri up to the spot subsequently marked by 
the Gol Darwaza gate. To the east of this ruled the Sheikhs, 
called Nimbahras from the nim trees that surrounded their 
quarters ; these extended from the.Machchi Bhawan to the Resi- 
dency, but were entirely demolished after the mutiny^ The 
Sheikhs obtained a high position and subsequently supplied m’ore 





than one member to the list of Subahd^rs of Oudh, One of their . 
first proceedings was to build a fort, which soon became 
renowned for its strength; it occupied the site of the later 
Mach chi Bhawan, and the story goes that the architect was a 
Hindu, named Likhna, whence the place was called Qila Likhna, 

As the Sheikhs prospered and increased, a town grew up around 
,them, and the name Laklinau took the place of the old Laksh- 
manpur. The date of the change was unknown, but the new 
appellation was certainly current prior to the days of Akbar. 

Lucknow, from the earliest days of the Musalman rule. Early go?* 
formed part of the siibah of Oudh. The capital was ordinarily 
Ajodhya, but occasionally was located at Lucknow, when any 
inhabitant of that place was made Subahddr. The historical 
references to Lucknow during this period up to the days of 
Akbar are few. In 1478 we hear that the government of 
Lucknow was joined with that of K41pi and given by Bahlol 
Lodi to his grandson, Azam Humayun, the son of Bayazid 
Khan.* iPrior to this it appears that Lucknow was held by 
the kings of Jaunpur, for we hear that in 1440 Muhammad 
Shah sent a force against the Bais Edja of Kakori, who had 
carried his depredations into the very heart of Lucknow. In 
1506 Lucknow w^as held by Ahmad Khan, the son of Mubarak 
Khan Lodi. He was deposed by Sikandar Lodi, and Sur Khan, 
his brother, was placed in charge, j; In 1526 Lucknow was occu- 
pied by Prince Humayun, but he shortly afterwards abandoned 
it and the place was retaken by his fatli er, Babar, in 1528. The 
Suri King, Sher Shah, held Lucknow and established a mint for 
copper coins here. The year 1478 is given as the date of the death 
of Shah Mina, the great saint of Lucknow. His originj^l name 
was Shaikh Muhammad and he was the son of Shaikh Qutub, 
whose tomb is still standing in Lucknow. In 1396 a celebrated 
^fiaint, named Shaikh Qiyam-ud-din Haji, arrived in Lucknow 
and took up his abode there; Shaikh Muhammad became his 
disciple, receiving the title of Shah Mina from him, and at his 
death succeeded him. He gave his name to the muhalla known 
as Minanagar, an appellation that was at one time applied to the 
whole of Lucknow. “ 


•Elliot, 1V-, p.286. 


1 tEUiot, V., p.102. 
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Trom the aocession of Akbar, Lucknow rose greatly ii 
importance, as the Emperor seems to have had a great liking forth 
place. The copper mi nt was maintained, and Akbar built severa 
muhallas to the south of the Chauk. In his reign the Brahinajoi 
still formed one of tlie principal sections of the inhabitants, anc 
the monarch wishing to do them an honour caused the Bajpe 
sacrifice to be performed, and gave them a lakh of rupees ; from; 
that time they became known as the Ba jpei Brahmans of Luck- 
jioWy but the muhalla to which they gave their name has been 
demolished. That Lucknow was already a wealthy and 
flourishing town is shown by a story told by the Sheikhs, that 
when, in 1540, the Emperor Hu may iin went down to Jaiinpur to 
fight Sher Shah, he retreated after Ids defeat to Lucknow 
and there stopped for four hours ; during that time the Sheikhs 
collected for liim Es. 10,000 in cash and fifty horse — a fact 
which says much for the resources of the place. 

One of the earliest governors of Lucknow in the reign of 
Akbar was Husain Khan Tukriya, who was transferred to 
Kheri on account of his irregular behaviour in 1569.* In the 
same year he was succeeded by Mahdi Qasim Khan, a mansab- 
ddr of 4,000, on whom the Emperor bestowed Lucknow 
as tuyuL He docs not, however, seem to have remained here 
long, for in 1572 Lucknow was givon to Iskandar Khan, a 
retired governor of OudJi, wjio died in fclie following year. It 
then passed into the hands of Khwaja Arain-ud-din Mahmud 
Kfawaja Jahan, who was Wazir-i-Mustakil of all Hindustan; 
fie died at Lucknow in 1574. Mirza Salim, afterwards known 
as the Emperor Jahangir, visited Lucknow during Akbar’s reign 
and founded Mirza Mandi, part of which lies to tlie west of the 
site of ,the Machchi Bhawaii. Towards the end of the reign 
Jawahir Khan was subahddr of^Oudh ; his naib, Qasim Mahmud 
of Bilgram, built Mahmudnagar and Shahganj to the right and 
left of the Chauk, and the Akbayi Darwaza at the southern end. 

The district of Lucknow in the time of Akbar formed 
part of the Sarkar of the same name in the Bubah of Oudh. 
The names and areas of these mahals correspond fairly closely 
with the parganas of the present day. The present pargana of 


* Ain-i»Akbari. I., o. 373. 



Lutjktiow was known as Haveli liskhnau, and was owned by 
Sheikhzadas, Brahmans and Kayasths. It bad a cultivated 
area of 91,722 an d paid a revenue of 17,46,771 dams) the 

military force consisted of 200 horse and 3,000 foot. The 
Mahona pargana then consisted of two mahals known as 
Mahona and Mandiaon. They were held, as now, by Rajputs, 
the former having an area of Ughas of cultivation, 

assessed at 9,77,860 d/xiusy and the latter containing 49,422 Ughaa, 
paying a revenue of 11,36,613 dama* TJie military force of 
Mahona was fifty horse and 2,000 foot, and that of Mandiaon 
thirty horse and 500 foot. The inahal of Malihabad corres- 
ponded closely with the present pargaua of the same name. 
Ttiere was a fort of brick at headquarters, while the garrison 
consisted of tliirty horse and 2,000 foot. The proprietors are 
said to have been Bais, who paid a revenue of 44,79,250 daina 
on a cultivated area of 1,69,269 bighas. Kakori also possessed 
a brick fort, and the military force comprised tliirty horse 
and 500 foot; the area was given as 30,574 MgJias and tlie 
revoniio as 11,34,432 dams* The zamiriddrs are curiously 
described as Biseii Rajputs. Bijnaur was the same as to-day : it 
was held by Chauhans, w'ho paid a revenue of 25,05,047 dams 
on 80,581 lAghas of cultivation; the garrison consisted of thirty 
horse and 1,000 foot. The present pargaua of Sissaindi was 
known hy the same name in Ak bar’s time and comprised 
both the latter pargan as of Nigohan and Sissaindi; it was held 
by Rajputs, who contributed 1,000 infanti*y, and paid a revenue 
of 3,92,313 dams on a cultivated area of 7,852 bighas. The 
modern Mohan lalganj pargana was then known as Amethi from 
the principal town which had a fart of burnt brick. The 
proprietoi's were the Ansari Sheikhs, who furnislied no 1^ than 
twenty elephants, 300 horse and 2,000 foot. The cultivated 
area was 1,17,381 bighaa, and the revenue SO, 76,480 da^me. From 
these figures it appears that the total revenue of the district 
was Rs. 8,86,220, which gave an average incidence of Re. 1*08 
per acre. If we consider the vastly greater value of the rupee 
at that time and the cheapness of grain, it will be seen that 
Akbar’s assessment was infinitely more severe than that imposed 
at the present day. 

IOl 
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From the death of Akbar to the formation of the separate 
principality of Oudh, we hear but little of Lucknow. During 
the reign of Jahangir, the traveller, DeLaet, called the place a 
magnum emporium,” and no doubt it was already a thriving 
city. In that reign Sheikh Abd-ur-Rahim, one of the Sheikh- 
zadas of Lucknow, rose to prominence and obtained the com- 
mand of 700; he died at Lucknow and was buried there.* We 
hear nothing of the rulers of Lucknow in the time of Jahangir, 
the next Siibahd^r that is mentioned being Sultan Ali Shah 
Quli Khan, who flourished in the days of Shah Jahan; he had 
two sons, Mirza Fazil and Mansur, who built Fazilnagar and 
Mansurnagar in the same line as the Chauk, but further south. 
Ashraf Ali Khan, a Risald^r, during the same reign built 
Ashrafabad on the south-east side of the Chauk, and his brother 
built Musharrafabad or Naubasta, a continuation of it, to the 
south. Pir Khan, another Risalddr, built Garhi Pir Khan, 
which lies to the west of the city. Saiyid Nizam Miirtaza 
Khan, son of the famous Sadr Jahan of Pihani, was made 
Faujdar of Lucknow by Shah Jahan and was pensioned off 
in the 24th year of his reign.f Aurangzeb visited Lucknow 
on his return from Ajodhya and built a mosque over the old 
Hindu shrine on Lakshman Tila. In the days of Muhammad 
Shah, Girdha Naga was Subahddr of Oudh; he was a nephew 
of Chhabilo Ram, governor of Allahabad, and after his nucleus 
death raised a rebellion and attempted to hold Allahabad 
for himself; he failed, but submitted in time and was appointed 
to Oudh. His wife built the muhalla of Rani Katra on the 
east of Daulatganj. 

It would be out of place in a volume of this nature to 
attempt a detailed history of the rulers of Oudh who made 
their headquarters at Lucknow; we are only concerned here 
with the internal history of the city and district of Lucknow, 
and consequently wo may set aside all those matters which 
more properly belong to the history of Oudh and the British 
Empire in India. The kingdom of Oudh was founded by 
Saadat Khan, who died as Wazir of the Dehli Empire after 


• Ain«i»Akbari, I., p. 470. \ f Ain-i-Akbari, I., p. 469. " 
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having received the province of Oiidh as his special charge. 
Saadat Khan, a Persian merchant from Naishapur, rose to high 
power and influence at Dehli, having greatly aided the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah to free himself from the thraldom of the 
Saiyid brothers of Barha. He was honoured with the title cf 
Burhan-ul-Mulk, and in 1720 after the defeat of his old patron, 
Abdullah Khan, he received the title of Baliadur Jang and the 
governorship of Agra. In 1732 he was made Governor of Oudh, 
and from this dates the Oudh dynasty. His chief work was 
done at Dehli, where he joined Nadir Shah and became Wazir- 
ul-Mumalik in 1739. He died of poison in the same year. He 
was one of the greatest warriors of his day. Even in his old 
age tlie powers of his arm equalled his military skill; his 
Hindu foes recorded with awe how ho slew in single combat 
Bhagwant Singh, the Khichi of Fatehpur, and how his troops, 
when almost beaten, rushed again to the combat, where the long 
white beard of the old chief was seen in the thick of the battle. 
He had very little to do with Lucknow as he lived for some 
time at Ajodhya, where he built a fort. At tlie same time 
there is no doubt that ho also resided at Lucknow. When 
he arrived there ho found his authority contorted by the Shoikhs. 
This family had now for a long time been celebrated, and their 
power had been established by several governors selected from 
their members. It is said that they opposed Saadat Khan's 
entry at the Akbari Darwaza, and that he had to pitch his 
camp outside the city, but ho took the gate by the time-honoured 
stratagem of a banquet, at which he loft the Sheikhs carousing and 
entered the city. This was the last of the Sheikhs. They had a 
drawn sword pendent in their gate way, the Shoikhaii Darwaza, to 
which they made all new-comers bow in token of their supremacy, 
and this was pulled down by the new governor. Saadat Khan then 
hired the Sheikh palaces in the fort, known as the Paiich Mahala 
and the Mubarak Mahal, and paid a monthly rent for them. 
He built in the city the Katras of Saiyid Husain Khan and Abu 
Turab Khan and the Bagh Maha Narain in the Chauk ; the Katras 
of Khudayar Khan and Bizan Beg Khan in Saadatganj; the 
Katra Muhammad Ali Khan and the Sarai Mali Khan in Daulat- 
ganj ; and Ismailganj, since demolished, to the east of the fort. 
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Safdar Saadat Khan was succeeded by his nephew and son-in-law, 
Abul Mansur Khan, better known as Safdar Jang. He was 
continued in the office of Subahddr of Oudh, but he lived 
chiefly at Dehli, where in 1747 he received the title of Wazir, 
It was not till shortly before his death in 1754 that he came to 
reside permanently in Oudh. Moreover, in his days Lucknow 
could hardly be called the capital. He founded Fyzabad, and 
made it his residence and his military headquarters. In Luck- 
now ho continued to keep the Sheikh palaces, and though he gave 
a written agreement to the owners to pay rent, he never paid it, 
but took the buildings for his own, giving the evicted Sheikhs 
in exchange 700 acres of land in Dugaon. He then rebuilt the 
old stronghold, which was thenceforward known as the 
Machchi Bhawan. To the south of the city he built the fort of 
Jalalabad to overawe the refractory Bais of Baiswara. His 
minister, Newal Rai, began the construction of the stone bridge 
over the Gumti, but never lived to complete it. Safdar Jang 
died of fever in 1754, and his remains were taken to Dehli for 
interment. 

Shnja-ud- He was succeeded by his son, Shuja-ud-daula. The history 
daiila. prince does not concern Lucknow, for he dwelt at 

Fyzabad for the greater part of his reign. It appears, how- 
ever, that towards the end he changed his residence to Lucknow 
as being more central. He died in 1775 at Fyzabad, where he 
was buried. Lucknow received no additions during his rule. 
Asaf-nd- With the accession of his son, Asaf-ud-daula, a new era 
daula, fpj. Lucknow. The Nawab Wazir at once transferred the 

seat of government from Fyzabad to Lucknow, which dates 
from this period its existence as a city and its rank as the capital 
of Oudh. During this reign very great extensions were made: 
all the central parts of the city were built and fifty-two villages 
are said to have been taken up. His extravagance, and munifi- 
cence became proverbial, and even to this day the Bahia on 
opening his shop in the morning is wont to repeat the distich— 
** JiBko na de Mania, Tisko de Asaf-ud-daula.** 

The buildings and gardens of this ruler in Lucknow are 
almost numberless. The chief are the Daulat Khana along the 
, banks of the river to the west of the fort, which contains his palace, 
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the Asafi Kothi ; the great Imambara in the Machchi Bhawan and 
th <0 Rumi Darwaza; the Residency, completed in 1780; the 
Bibiapur palace; th^ countryhoiise at Chinhat, since demolished, 
and the garden pavilions at Aishbagh, Charbagh, as well as the 
Yahiaganj and the stables annexed. In the city he built Wazir- 
ganj, Amaniganj, Fatehganj, Rakabgan j, Daulatganj, Begamgan j 
and the Nakkhas. In his time, too, were built the Ahata Khan- 
saman, the work of the NawaVs chamberlain, Tikaitganj and the 
Bazdr Tikait Rai, by the minister of that name; Tirmaniganj, 

Tikri, the Chhaoni Hasan-iid-din Khan, the Hasanganj Baoli, 
Bhawaniganj, Balakganj, the Kashmiri miihalla, Niwazganj, 
Tahsingan j, Khiidagaiij and Aliganj, both built by the mother 
of the Nawab, Ambarganj, the Top Darwaza and Khayali- 
ganj. The Jhaulal bazdr in Wazirganj was founded by the 
Kayasth finance minister, Maharaja Jhaulal ; and Hasanganj on 
the north side of the river by Hasan Raza Khan. During this 
roign came General Claude Martin to Lucknow, and attached 
himself to the court, where he soon obtained complete influence 
over the Nawab Wazir and became to all intents and purposes 
Prime Minister. Ho succeeded in amassing an immense for- 
tune and died in 1800. Ho built the Martiniere, in which he 
was buried, and the present Government House, which was 
known as his powder magazine. 

The splendour of the Lucknow court during the reign of of 
A«af-ud-daula far exceeded anything known then or since. 

The province was then at its utmost magnitude. Unlike his 
father, who was an ambitious soldier, this Nawab devoted all the 
wealth of the state to gratify his personal taste, and to the 
accumulation of all the materials of oriental pomp. No court in 
India could rival him; his only ambition apparently was to 
discover how many elephants the Nizam or Tippu Sultan possessed 
how valuable, were their diamonds, and to surpass them. This 
vast accumulation of wealth was effected by the most crushing , 
taxation. Oudh was plundered and desolate. Lucknow itself 
Was a strange medley of wealth and poverty. Tennant in 1799 
writes:* ‘‘I yesterday went to view this capital, which is said 
to contain half a million of souls. Happening to enter the town 


* TennaiiV» Indian Kecreationn, Yol. 11., p. 404. 
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at the west end which contains the poor mechanics and 
labourers ofevery sort, I never witnessed so many varied forms of 
wretchedness, filth and vice. The street which leads to the palace 
is upwards of five miles long, more than one-half of which you 
wade through mire and filth. During the lapse of time the 
streets sink from clearing or by the blowing away of dust 
while dry, so that they are fallen in the middle to the depth 
of ten or twelve feet, and are so narrow that two hackeries cannot 
pass; nor, indeed, any carriage, however small. My palanquin 
was frequently stopped by the small asses which were passing 
along loaded with bricks. The concourse of a great number of 
people perhaps does not anywhere improve their morals ; vice 
and proverty are the only qualities that this people uniformly 
display. Some saunter, others lie down in a kind of dubious 
state between existence and annihilation ; others still are intox- 
icating themselves with the hookah ; a few only labour at their 
professions. The show of rich shops and merchandize is remark- 
ably small, though it supplies the luxury of the court, or rather 
the palace ; for here there is little affluence beyond the narrow 
circle of the prince’s family.” Various other notices of Lucknow 
may be referred to ; but the writers were apparently so dazzled 
by the splendours of the court that they forgot to note the 
condition of the people. 

Asaf-ud-claula became in time utterly debauched and 
demoralized and totally neglectful of State ajOTairs, which went 
from bad to worse. He died on the 21st of September, 1797, and 
was buried in his own magnificent Imarabara. He was succeeded 
by his reputed son, Wazir AH, who reigned for four months, 
and was then deposed by Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, 
and sent to Benares. It was proved that he was illegitimate, 
and consequently Saadat Ali Khan, the half-brother of the late 
ruler, was instated in his place. 

Saadat Ali Khan was summoned from Benares and reached 
Lucknow in 1798, stopping at the Bibiapur palace, where Lord 
Teignmouth held a great darbar and thence led him in procession 
to the city. He earned himself during his reign of 16 years the 
character of the best administrator and most sagacious niler 
that Oudh had ever seen. He was parsimonious in his habits 
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and the contrast between him and his lavish brother gained him 
the name of miser; but the fine works he executed and the 
steadiness with which he carried out his purpose of embellishing 
the eastern part of the city prove that he was ready to spend 
largely when occasion required. Almost all the principal build- 
ings between the Qaisarbagh and the Dilkusha were constructed 
by him. He dwelt in the Farhat Bakhsh, which he bought 
from General Martin, and built the Bailey guard, so called from 
the name of the resident, the Terhi Kothi, Lai Baradari, 

Dilaram and the Dilkusha palace. His other works i ncludod the 
rebuilding of the Hayat Bakhsh, now used as Go vernment House, 
the construction of the Nur Bakhsh, Begam^s Kothi, Kankarwali 
Kothi, Dar-ush-Shafa, the Khurshed Manzil, the Chaupar stables, 
now the Union Club, and the Sikandra Bagh. Besides these he 
built Saadatganj in the west of the city, while during his reign 
the other markets of Rakabganj, Jangliganj and Maqbulganj 
were built in the Ganeshganj thana ; Golagan j and Maulviganj 
in Wazirganj ; and the llustogi Muhalla in the Chauk. Saadat 
All Khan was, on the whole, a good and just ruler; he had 
been brought up in the society of British officers, and had been 
well trained to habits of business. Ho never remitted his 
vigilance over the administration, and in this way, and by a 
judicious selection of ministers, he secured the prosperity of his 
dominions, which enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity. 

He was the first to establish a raserve treasury in 1801, and on 
his death he left fourteen crores of rupees. He was poisoned on 
the night of the 11th of July, 1814, and was buried in the larger 
of the two tombs on the north-east side of the Canning College, 
the other being the resting-place of his wife, Khurshedzadi. 

The seventh and last Nawab Wazir was his son, Ghazi-ud- Qhazi-ud- 
din Haidar, who received the title of King from the Marquis 
Hastings, who visited Lucknow in 1819. He is said to have 
been an enlightened and popular man, and his career would 
undoubtedly have been more successful had he not been 
surrounded by a body of fraudulent men, chief among whom 
Was his minister, Agha Mir. Bishop Heber, who visited Lucknow 
during his reign, describes his court as the most polished and 
splendid in India. He lived in the Farhat Bakhsh. Besides 
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the naaguificent tombs of his father, he built the Moti 
the Mubarak Mauzil, the Shat Manzil, the Qadam Rasul and 
the Wilayati Bagh. On the north side of the river he founded 
Badshahganj, in honour of the diguity bestowed on him by the 
British Government. He also began the useless canal known 
by his name, and built the Shah Najaf, in which he was buried. 
Paring his reign Mehdiganj in the Saadatganj thana was built, 
as also the Peorhi Agha Mir, the work of the minister of that 
name. The same man also built the Sarai Agha Mir, and the 
Karbala near the Wingfield Pai'k, which is now used as the 
Scottish Masons’ Lodge. 

King Nasir-ud-din Haidar succeeded his father, who died 
a naturid death on the 20th of Octol)er 1827. He reigned for 
ten uneventful years, and died of poison on the night of the 7th 
of July, 1837. He was totally given to pleasure, and the 
description of him in “the Private Life of an Eastern King” is 
probably not exaggerated. His public works were of an unim- 
portant nature. He built the Tarawali Kothi or observatory, 
which he equipped with excellent instruments and placed in 
the charge of Colonel Wilcox, and the great Karbala in Iradat- 
nagar, in which he was buried. He founded Ganeshganj 
and Cbandganj, the latter lying to the north of the river. His 
minister, lioshan-ud-daula, built the housfe called after his name 
and now xised as the cutcherry. 

He was succeeded by his uncle, Muhammad Ali Shah, the 
brother of Siadat Ali Khan; but his succession was not 
unattended with difficulty,, for the Badshah Begara made a 
violent attempt to place an illegiinate son, named Munna Jan, on 
the throne, and endeavoured to compel Colonel Low, the Re.si- 
dent, to acknowledge him as king in the Lai Baradari. For 
this act they were both deported to Chun^r, and Nasir-ud»-daula 
occupied the throne unoontested, taking the name of Muham- 
mad Ali Shah.* He was a ruler of considerable ability and 
popular with his subjects. He died on the 16th of May, 1842, 
and was buried in his own Imamhara. He built the splendid 
Husainabad Xmambara and the Jami Masjid, and began the 
still unfinished Sat Khanda or seven-atoreyed tower. During 


^ Vide Qodk Blue Book, l&5a> and Slaeman, Tour in Oada, II, 151. 
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this r^igB his nephew, Munawwaivud-datila, erected the great 
tomb of Hakim Mehndi Ali Khan to the east of Golaganj. 

Amjad Ali Shah succeeded his father, and reigned for five Amjad 
years, dying in February, 1847. His reign was uneventful. 

There was no change in the administration, save that it went 
from bad to worse, and there was little short of anarchy 
throughout the whole of Oudh. On liis accession, the British 
Government took the opportunity of urging reforms, with the 
threat that if they were not executed within a limited space of 
time the province would be taken under British man.agement. 

The threat proved futile, for nothing was done on either side. 

Amjad Ali Shah constructed the present road to Cawnpore, laid 
the iron bridge over the Gumti, and built Hazratganj, where he 
also erected a mausoleum for himself. His minister, Amin- 
ud-daiila, built the great Aminabad Bazar and Sarai on the 
Cawnpore road in the heart of the city. 

Wajid Ali Shah, the last king of Oudh, succeeded hisWajidAll 
father. He was entirely useless as a ruler, being weak in mind 
and 'wholly given up to dissipation; in fact, on annexation, he 
was found practically in confinement. His only building of 
importance was the great palace of the Qaisarbagli, begun in 
1848 and completed in 1850. The state of affairs soon became 
hopeless, and Oudh was annexed by the proclamation of the 11th 
of February, 1856. It is entirely needless here to discuss the 
reasons which induced the British Government to take this 
step : they belong rather to the general history of Oudh and the 
Empire than to an account of the city and district of Lucknow. 

The king was deported to Calcutta, where he arrived on the 
13th of May, 1856, and there he died on the 21st of September, 

1887. At that time Lucknow was one of the most flourishing 
cities in India. The central part w as very densely populaied ; 
and the scenes in the principal streets w^ere most lively. 

Mounted cavaliers in rich clothes embroidered with gold, and 
preceded by attendants carrying gold and silver mounted sticks, 

Swords, spears and wands of office, passed to and fro in a 
continuous stream. Dignitaries seated in open palanqui ns, richly 
painted and gilded, mingled in the throng, followed by their 
armed retainers, and occasionally with a mounted escort; others 
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perched aloft on the back of elephants, were seated in grace- 
fully carved howdahs, which were in some cases of silver. The 
attendants of the more wealthy inhabitants were drawn from 
the various races from all parts of India; and the effect pro- 
duced by their diversified costumes was extremely picturesque. 

The city of Lucknow itself affords a most striking illustra- 
tion of the decay of the Oudh dynasty. The history is written 
in no uncertain characters in the buildings of the various 
reigns, and nowhere perhaps can we see more markedly the 
influence of an oriental court and its politics upon social life and 
art than in Lucknow. During the last half of the eighteenth 
century the sovereigns of Oudh were the chiefs of a great state, 
which included Rohilkhand, Allahabad, Cawnpore and Ghazi- 
pur; they had great armies, and though singly they were no 
match for the British forces, their pretensions on this head 
having been for over set at rest at Buxar in 1764, their alliance 
was all important to British arms. They were necessary to 
each other to stem the rising flood of the Mahrattas. 

The first three Nawabs were men of action and built 
nothing except forts and wells. One modest mansion rented 
from a private family satisfied the soldier chief, Saadat Khan, 
who was generally in the field. With Asaf-ud-daula a new 
political situation was developed; he was the contented and 
almost servile ally of the British; they had given him Rohil- 
khand ; they were able to give him Benares ; and he wanted 
them to give over to him his own stepmother, the Bahu Begam 
and her hoards. Still the partially sinister influence of a 
foreign protectorate was not yet visible to any extent, and 
be did not feel himself altogether independent of his people. 
His prodigality was not exercised upon personal objects, for 
he was content with a single palace. He spent a million on 
the Imambara, the architectural glory of Oudh, and millions 
more upon the Chauk, baz&rs, market-places and bridges, which 
he built to encourage commerce. The Imambara cannot, it is 
true, compare with the pure examples of Mughal architecture 
which adorn Dehli and Agra; but with the mosque and the 
Rumi Darwaza it forms a group of buildings whose dimensions 
and picturesque splendour render it one of the most imposing 
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in the world. Nor was there any admixture of European 
systems: tawdry in style and bald in design as the details 
occasionally are, they are never during this period bastard. We 
find none of the Corinthian pilasters beneath moslem domes, no 
false Venetian blinds, no imitation marbles, no pea-green mer- 
maids sprawling over a blue sky above a yellow entablature, none 
of the mongrel vulgarities which were applied in Vauxhall and 
the Surrey gardens, and when expelled from thence took refuge 
in the Qaisarbagh and the Chhatar Manzil. The plans of 
Asaf-ud-daula’s bridge, fort, mosques and towers are simple and 
grand. The arches are the finest features; constructively they 
leave little to be desired, except a better material. The Riimi 
Darwaza is a magnificent gateway standing almost alone, yet 
the abutments are so contrived as to remove all the appearance 
of heaviness ; it is almost sixty feet high to the apex of the 
arch, which, indeed is rather an alcove than an arch ; the gate- 
way is but the half of a huge dome, cut down perpendicularly^ 
and the passage is a comparatively small doorway i n the base. 

A sensible change took place when Saadat Ali Khan ascended Later 
the throne. He gave up half his dominions to the English, who 
unjustly, according to Sir Henry Lawrence, placed him on 
the throne in preference to the late King\s son. Thenceforth 
Oudh was protected by foreign troops quartered in its citadels ; 
the sovereign was a mere puppet as regards foreign relations; 
he was protected from rebellion or popular outbreaks by an 
armed force which could not partake of national discontent, 
or shake his throne. From that date the architecture wag 
not national, because there was no nation : nor was it pure, 
because a double government and constant interference forced 
the architects into an awkward mimicry of the models then 
followed in England. Nor was it devoted to popular needs ; the 
royal funds were not spent upon forts, wells, bridges or mosques, 
but palace after palace was erected, each more ungraceful and 
extravagant than the last. Saadat Ali Khan, though economical, 
built several small palaces ; but with Nasir-ud-din Haidar com- 
menced an era of extravagant expenditure on purely personal 
objects. In the Chhatar Manzil lived the King's wives, in the 
Qaisar Pasand and other buildings his concubines, and in' 
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the Sh5h Manzil his wild beasts. He himself lived in the 
Farhat Bakhsh, the Huzurbagh, at Bibiapur, Chinhat, Nawdb- 
ganj and numerous other palaces. Wajid Ali Shah had 360 
concubines, each with a separate range of apartments. The 
style was now avowedly and openly copied from European 
models. The Chhatar Manzil especially is a flagrant example 
of western vulgarity in an oriental setting. 

The last Resident at the Court of Oiidh and the first ChiefCom- 
missi oner was Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram. His health 
unfortunately broke down under the heavy strain of work, and on 
the 7th of May, 1856, he was obliged to resign the rule of the 
Province and return to England. He was succeeded by Mr. 
C. Coverlcy Jackson of the Civil Service, who held the post till 
the 20th of March, 1857. When it was known that Ontram would 
not return to Oudh, having been appointed to command the expe- 
dition against Persia, the Governor-General selected as his per- 
manent successor Sir Henry M. Lawrence, who took over charge 
on the 20th of March 1857. It would be out of place in a volume 
ofthis nature to attempt to give a detailed account of the mutiny 
in Lucknow ; many exhaustive works have been written on the 
subject, to which reference must be made. It will be sufficient for 
our present purpose to give a brief summary of events, noting 
the dates and localities of the more important occurrences. 
iThe ^ The first outward manifestation of discontent took place on 

when a clod of earth was thrown at the Chief 
Commissioner while driving. On the 2nd of May the 7th 
Oudh Irregulars refused to use the new cartridges; the regiment 
was paraded on the next day in the presence of the British 
troops, and at the sight of the guns drawn up against them, half of 
them broke and fled, throwing down their arms. The Chief Com- 
missioner endeavoured to restore confidence, and on the 11th of 
May held a public darbfir, at which the native officers loudly 
declared their attachment to the Government. At the same time 
he proceeded to strengthen the Machchi Bhawan and to fortify the 
Residency. On the 18th of May he was given full military powers. 

E arly The actual outbreak occurred on the evening of the 30th 

eMures. May, when the native troops mutinied, burnt the bungalows in 
the Mandiaon cantonments, and killed two or three officers. 
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The same evening there wAs an insurrection in the city, but the 
insurgents were dispersed by the city police. Sir Henry then 
took up his position in the Residency. On the 4th of June 
news came of the rising at Sltapur, and fifty men of the 84tk 
regiment arrived from Cawnpore. Two days later the rebellion 
broke out at Cawnpore, and in the course of the following week 
spread throughout the whole of Oiidh. The British forces were 
then concentrated at the two positions of the Residency and the 
Machchi Bhawan, and strenuous efforts were made to provision 
the garrison for a long siege. On the 29th of June Sir Henry 
Lawrence heard of the advance of the mutineers to Chinhat, and 
on the next day the disastrous affair at that place occurred (g. v.). 

The immediate result was the commencement of the siege of the 
Residency on the 1st of July. The same night the Machchi 
Bhawan was evacuated by the troops under Colonel Palmer and 
blown up, the whole force being united in the Residency. 

The garrison of Lucknow consisted of 1,008 British officers, The Rcsif 
non-coramissioricd officers and men, Christian drummers and 
volunteers, and 712 native troops, giving a total of 1,720 fighting 
men ; while in addition to these there were 600 Christian women 
and children and 680 natives, the total iiumher of persons 
besieged being 3,000.* On the 2nd of July Sir Henry Lawrence 
was mortally wounded and died on Saturday, the 4th. He was 
succeeded in the office of Chief Commiasionor by Major Banks, 
the Commissioner of Lucknow, and in the command of the 
troops by Colonel Inglis of the 32nd Regiment. Major Banks 
only held the office for a few days, as he was killed on the 
21st of the same month. General Inglis was then declared 
the chief military authority and no successor was appointed 
to the office of Chief Commiasioner. The besiegers began by 
battering the outposts and kept up a continuous and severe 
cannonade. On the 7th of July the first sortie was made 
against Johannes^ house, which was partly blown up. Two 
days later some of the 32nd Regiment made another sally, 
spiked a gun, and killed many of the besiegers. The first 
important assault made on the Residency took place on the 
17t;h of July, and after a desperate struggle the enemy were 


* Introduction, Selections from State Papers.’ 
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beaten off from every post. On the 21st of July the first 
letter came through from Havelock at Cawnpore, and on the 
26th news came of the passage of the Ganges. On the 29th 
July the garrison were informed that the relieving force had 
arrived, but the hopes thus raised proved to be false. On the 
6th August a messenger brought the information that Havelock 
had been obliged to halt on the banks of the Ganges. Tlio 
enemy had begun mining operations after the assault of tlie 
20th July, which added greatly to the labours of the garrison, 
and shortly after new batteries were erected by them. The 
second great assault occurred on the 10th of August, when, after 
exploding two mines, the rebels attempted to rush the whole 
position. The assault lasted from 11 a.m. till nightfall, but 
the enemy were beaten off in every direction. An unsuccessful 
sortie was made on the 12th of August, and in consequence the 
garrison were compelled to drive a largo countermine against 
the enemy^s works, which were successfully blown up the next 
day. On the 15th of August a letter arrived from General 
Havelock, announcing his second attempt, but the messenger 
at the same time brought news of his retreat to Cawnporc. 
On the 18th of August the enemy successfully exploded a mine 
in the Sikh square, but the breach was filled up by the efforts 
of the garrison. On the 20th of August Johannes' house was 
completely destroyed and a battery of the enemy put out of 
action. On the 24th of the same month a letter came from 
General Havelock, announcing a speedy advance. In the 
meantime the besiegers redoubled their energies and continued 
their mining operations in every direction. On the 5th of 
September an unsuccessful attempt was made to storm the 
Residency, but the mines which were exploded failed to do 
any harm. On the 6th of September a sortie was made by 
Captain Fulton, the Chief Engineer, and a neighbouring house 
was blown hp. On the 14th of September Captain Fulton was 
killed. The garrison was now in a most exhausted state, the 
buildings were dismantled on all sides, and supplies were 
running short. On the 20th of September a letter arrived from 
General Outram, announcing the passage of the Ganges and 
the advance on Lucknow. Throe days later the sound of his 



guns was heard in the direction of Cawnpore, and on the 25th 
Generals Havelock and Outram arrived in the Eesidency. 

In 87 days the garrison had been reduced to 1,179 fighting 
men, including many sick and wounded, while the losses among 
the non-combatants had been almost equally great. 

Havelock and Outram entered the district of Lucknow Firat 
on the 22nd of September, 1857, crossing the Sai by the bridge 
at Bani. On the 23rd occurred the battle at the Alambagh, 
which was taken by storm, and there the relieving force heard 
the news of the fall of Dehli. The next day a halt was made 
at the Alambagh, and on the 25th a column advanced by the 
Char bridge which was stormed, and thence by a circuitous 
route, in which no serious opposition was met with, to the Moti 
Mahal. Hero they were met by a heavy fire from the Qaisar- 
bagh and Khurshed Manzil, but the batteries were silenced, 
and then the force advanced past the Qaisarbagh, where 
General Neill was killed, and the Chhatar Manzil to the 
Bailey guard gate of the Residency. The first relief was 
effected at a heavy sacrifice of life. Out of his small force 
Havelock lost 119 killed, 77 missing and 339 wounded. 

Immediately after entering the Residency both the original 
garrison and the relieving force were again closely invested. 

On the 27th of September a sortie was made against the garden 
battery, three guns were spiked, but the attempt was a com- 
parative failure. On the 29th three sorties were made simul- 
taneously, one from the third Sikh square, another from the 
left square Brigade mess, and the third from Innes^ post. The 
first two were completely successful, two batteries of the enemy 
were destroyed and many houses demolished, which resulted 
in the clearing of about 300 yards of ground in front of the 
entrenchment. The third sortie captured five guns and two 
mortars, but failed to eject the enemy from the houses near 
the iron bridge, which deprived Outram of the hope of receiv- 
ing a supply of food from the city. On the 2nd of October the 
position known as Phillip’s garden and battery was captured 
and destroyed by a column under Colonel Napier, and on the 
next day Outram endeavoured to seize the adjoining houses in 
the hope of securing the Cawnpore rpa^ but two days later 
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these operations were discontinued. The garrison con- 
tinuously exposed to a heavy cannonade and threatened by 
mining and assault. No less than 21 countershafts had to be 
driven by the defenders, who now had a much wider circuit 
to project. On the 26th October the scanty scale of rations 
was further reduced to make them last for a month. * 

In the meantime the detachment left at the Alanibagb 
under the command of Major McIntyre continued to hold their 
own. On the 7th of October it was strengthened by 200 meft 
and two guns from Cawnpore under Major Bingham. Oh tlie 
20th of October Brigadier Hope Grant crossed the Gangers, 
reached Bani the next day, and made his camp at Banthara. 
Here he was joined on the 9th by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
following morning Mr. Kavanagh reached the Commander-iii- 
Chief, having traversed the city of Lucknow disguised as a 
native — a feat which was rewarded by the Victoria Cross. 
From Banthara the relieving force advanced to the Alambagli, 
"where it halted on tlie 13th of November. The next day the 
Dilkusha and Martiniere were stormed and occupied, and the 
soldiers bivouacked on the ground with tlieir arms besides 
them. On the loth Sir Colin Campbell was compelled to wait 
for the arrival of his stores and ammunition, the force advanc- 
ing the next day. The first serious obstacle was the Sikandra 
Bagh, which after a terrific struggle was stormed and tlic entire 
garrison of some 2,000 men Was destroyed. Thence Brigadier 
Hope advanced towards the Residency by the Shah Najaf, 
which was strongly held by the rebels. The position was 
stormed by nightfall, and the Qadam Rasul seized and occupied. 
On the 17th the Khurshed Manzil and the Moti Mahal were 
captured, and communication was established with the Residency 
garrison. The next day was one 6f continued fighting, but the 
positions captured were all held, while preparations were made 
for the retreat. These continued for three days, while the 
Qaisarbagb, the great stronghold of the rebels, was vigorously 
bombarded. .On the night of the 22nd the whole of th’e 
garrison was withdrawn to the Hilkusha and Martiniere, the 
enemy being completely deceived as to the movement. On 
the 24th Sir Henry Havelock died and was buried at the 
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Alsmbagh. Sir James Outram was left in command of that 
position, and on the 27th Sir Colin Campbell marched with the 
women ^nd children, the wounded of his own and Outram’s 
force, together with the treasure and artillery and Engineer 
Parks. The convoy reached Bani the same day and on the 28th 
left the district. . 

Sir James Outram had taken up the office of Chief Com- Ontt.» .t 
missioner of Ondh from tlie Ilth of September, 1867, and held itb'*“^'*“' 
till the 2nd of April, 1868. But all the time he was practically ' 
a prisoner, first in the Residency and then, after the relief, in 
his entrenched position at the Alambagh. Hero he held’his 
own^for throe months with a force of 3,395 Europeans and 
1,047 natives of all arms. The forts at Alambagh and Jalal- 
abad absorbed about 600 men, while others were stationed at 
Bani to guard the Cawnpore road. He had to detach strong 
escorts for the fortnightly convoys, so that he had little more 
than 2,000 troops available for action. The rebels were at first 
depressed by the severe blows dealt them; but when no decisive 
action was taken by the British, their spirits revived. They 
began at once to threaten Outram. On the 22nd of December 
they sent a force to Guili, a village beyond the Dilkusha. Here 
they were attached and routed by a small force under Brigadier 
Stokes, who captured their four guns. Three weeks later, on 
the 12th of January, 1858, some 30,000 of the enemy attacked 
the whole front and flanks of Outrain’s extended position. . 

They failed in their attempt, however, and were driven back 
with great loss to the city. Four days after anotlier assault 
was made, but with the usual result. The rebels, though beaten 
off, continued day by day to gain a better knowledge of the 
ground, and diligently entrenched themselves, harassing the 
British force by demonstrations of attacks. A somewhat feeble 
attempt was made on the 16th of February, to be followed by a 
ninch more serious action on the next day; they were again, 
however, repulsed, although the fighing continued till after 
dark. On the 2l3t a sixth attack was made on the front and 
flanks; but this, too, met with a mortifying repulse. On the 26th 
*'he Queen Regent and her son renewed the assault on the left 
With an enormous force; but were utterly routed with heavy 

llL 
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loss; fighting was resumed later in the day, but the result wag 
the same and no more attempts were made. 

On the 28th of February Sir Colin Campbell arrived at 
Banthara, where Sir Edward Lugard had already taken up his 
position, and was joined the next day by Sir Hope Grant and 
Brigadier Walpole. On the 2nd of March he advanced on the 
Dilkusha, passing to the right of Outram’s position. He 
occupied the Dilkusha and the Muhammad Bagh, both of 
which were exposed to the fire from the enemy^s first line of 
defences along the canal. On the 4th the position was closed 
up and Sir Colin moved his headquarters to the Bibiapiir 
Kothi. That night the Gumti was bridged near the Dilkusha 
and the next day was spent in making the embankments. On 
the 5th, too, General Franks joined headquarters, having arrived 
from Sultaiipur, bringing up the force under tlie Comrnauder- 
in-Chief to 25,G64 men with 164 guns. On the 0th of March 
Sir James Outram crossed the river and marched north ; after 
a short distance he discovered the enemy in force and drove 
them from the field in confusion. He then advanced to 
Ismailganj and pitched his camp there on the Fyzabad road. 
On the 7th the second bridge was moved down to Bibiapiir, 
and in the evening the siege-train crossed the river and reached 
Outram^s camp the next morning. On the 8th Captain Peel, 
R.N., marched his guns to the new battery in front of the 
Dilkusha, to bear on the Martiniore, while two others wTro 
thrown up at the Muhammad Bagh and to the right of the 
Dilkusha. The next day Outram advanced along the Fyzabad 
road, his right gaining the approach to the city, while the left 
carried the Yellow House, the grand-stand of the king^a 
race-course. In the meantime the main batteries opened on 
the Martiniere, and here it was that Captain Peel was wounded, 
to die of small-pox at Cawnpore. At 2 p.m. the Martiniere 
was taken. Outram then stormed the Badshah Bagh, and the 
enemy deserted the first line of works which were seized by 
the main force under the Commander-in-Chief. 

Early in the morning of the 10th Banks’ Kothi was 
stormed, and from the new position the Begam’s Kothi and 
the bastion in front of Hazratganj was attacked. At the same 
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time Outran! seized and fortified the Dilaram under a heavy 
fire from the Chhatar Manzil. That day Maharaja Jang 
Bahadur, and his 8,000 Gurkhas arrived. On the 11th of 
March the Begam^s Kothi was stormed by the 93rd High- 
landers and the 4th Sikhs. This was the sternest struggle of 
tlie whole siege ; the British loss was great, and among those 
killed was Hodson of Hodson^s Horse. On the same day the 
Shah Najaf was found abandoned and occupied, as w ell as the 
Sikandra Bagh. On the same day Outram seized the head of 
the iron bridge and then advanced to the stone bridge on the 
Fyzabad road, but the latter post w- as too well commanded by the 
oticmy to be tenable. During the 12th and loth the advance 
ill rough the city w'as pushed on as far as the Irnambara beyond 
the Bcga^n^s Kothi, wdiile at the same time Sir James Outran! 
was reinforced with a number of heavy guns wdth which ho 
bombarded the city. On the 14th the Irnambara w'as stormed by 
two companies of the lOtli Regiment and 100 of tlie 4th Sikhs, 
and sliortly afterwards the Qaisar Bagh w'as taken and tlie old 
. po.sitions of the Khurshed Manzil, Tara Kothi, the Moti Mahal 
and the Chhatar Manzil were rapidly occupied ])y tlie troo|)S. 
The next day the fighting in the various buildings of the Qaisar 
Bagh w^as renewed and the place cleared ; tlie bulk of the 
enemy's forces left TiUcknow’^ and Sir Hope Grant was sent 
out in the direction of Sitapur to intercept the fugitives, while 
fTeneral Campbell marched in the direction of Sandila on a 
similar duty. On the IGth Sir James Outran! crossed the Gumti 
hy a bridge of casks opposite the Sikandra Bagh, and tliencc 
drove the enemy from the Residency. The Machchi Bhaw^an wa.s 
prtx’ipitately left by the enemy and the great Irnambara was 
seized. Husainabad w^as taken without opposition, although it 
had been prepared for a vigorous defence. On the same day tlio 
(xiirkhas, who occupied the Charbagh and the Cawmpore road^ 
were attacked by the rebels who were completely defeated with 
the loss of the guns. On the IStli the enemy had been thrown 
out of Lucknow, and the only post remaining in their possession 
Was the Musa Bagh to the north-west of the city. This place 
Was taken by Outram on the 19th and the last of the rebels left 
T-iicknow. The cavaliy were sent in pursuit of the flying foe 
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and many were killed. In the meantime the Fyzabad Maulvi, 
one of the most daring and resolute of the rebel leaders, returned 
to Lucknow, and with two guns and a large body of fanatics 
occupied a fortified building in the heart of the city. He was 
ejected on the 2l8t of March by the 23rd Highlanders and 
the 4th Sikhs after a very violent struggle. Thus ended the 
siege of Lucknow. It was effected at a cost of 19 officers and 121 
men killed and missing, and 54 officers and 540 men wounded. 

On the 2nd of April, 1858, Sir James Outram gave over the 
office of Chief Commissioner and was succeeded by Sir Robert 
Montgomery, who held it till the 14th of February, 1859, During 
his administration the district continued to be the scene of 
military operations, and the Civil Government could only be 
gradually established. On the 24th of March Sir Hope Grant 
marched to Kursi in Bara Banki, where some of the Lucknow 
rebels had retreated. He attacked them there, killing about 
150 and capturing 15 guns, and returned to Lucknow on the 
24th. On the 29th a large force under Sir Edward Tnigard left 
Lucknow ^or the relief of Azamgarh ; on the 8th of April 
General Walpole set out for Kohilkhand vid Malihabad and 
Sandila ; and on the 14th Sir Hope Grant marched by the 
Fyzabad road towards Bhitauli in Bara Banki. The garrison of 
Lucknow was quartered in the palaces and large houses in the 
town, in a continuous line extending from the Begam^s Kothi, 
Chhatar Manzil, and thence along the line of the Giiinti to 
the Musa Bagh. On the IGth the Commander-in -Chief left 
Lucknow for Cawnpore. 

All through the summer of 1858 the rebels continued to 
hold Baiswara, so that the southern parganas were still in a dis- 
turbed state. In Mohanlalganj, Musahib Ali of the Gauria 
family of Sheikhs persisted in rebellion, and lost his ancestral 
estate of Dhaurahra in consequence. He acted in concert with 
the Kurmi leader, Khiishhal Chand, and both were slain in a 
fight near Salempur. The Kurrais of Nagram, too, kept up 
an obstinate resistance, putting themselves under the leadership 
of the Amethias of Kumhrawan, who seized the opportunity of 
recovering their lost estates in this district. In the autumn 
of 1858 Brigadier Evelegh left Lucknow and established posts in* 
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Jabrauli and Purwa of Unao.. These were vainly attacked by 
-Beni Madho Bakhsh, who was then hunted out of Rai Bareli 
and Unao by the main army under Lord Clyde. After these 
operations Lucknow was practically clear, and order was restored. 

In Malihabad the faqfr, Lakar Shah, moved about trying to keep 
alive the rebellion; but he was driven out by Mr, Kavanagh 
of the Oudh Commission, who was assisted by the Sheikhs of 
Jindaur. 

There is little to record with regard to the subsequent SulSe- 
history of the district. Sir Charles Wingfield became Chief 
Commissioner on the 15th of February, 1859, and held the office, 
with a few interruptions, till the 14th of March, 1866. A slight 
disturbance occurred in Lucknow in 1859, in connection with the 
trades tax, but this was speedily repressed. The old post in 
the Machchi Bhawun was remodelled and restored, but it was 
subsequently demolished, its place being taken by the present 
lituj of redoubts to the north of cantonments. In March, 1866,. 

Sir John Strachey was made Cliief Coininis.sioner of Oudh, and 
hold tJie office till July, 1870, alternating with Sir R. IT. Davies, 
who finally left the province in January, 1871. Then came 
Major General Barrow for three month.s, and then Sir George 
E. W. Couper, who held Oudh till the union with the 
North-Western Provinces in February, 1877. The other events 
of importance have been dealt with eFewhere : they include the 
various assessments of the revenue, the famines and scarcities 
that have visited the district, and the development of the 
various forms of local self-government, which from time to time 
has taken place. 
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— [Amaniganj. 

AIN, Pargami Rijnaur, Talisil Lucknow. 

A large village in the norfch-west of the pargana, situated in 
latitude 26° 45' north and longitude 80° 44' east, at a distance 
of about three miles north of the Haranni station on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway and ten miles west of Bijnaur. 
The north-east corner of the village is washed by the Nagwa 
stream, and the south-west is traversed by the road from Bani 
and Harauni to Mohan inUiiao. Beyond this road flows the 
river Sai. The village is of no great importance. It has a 
small school, but no bazdr. The population in 1001 numbered 
2,319 persons, the great majority of whom are Kurrnis. The 
village lands cover 2,446 acres, held in pattidari tenure at 
a revenue of Rs. 4,150. They have ample means of irrigation, 
both from wells and tanks. About 120 acres are under groves, 
which lie chiefly to the south of the village. The soil is a stiff 
loam Avith a large proportion of clay, and rice is the staple crop. 

AMANIGANJ, Pargana Mahona, Tahdl Malihabad. 

Amaniganj is the name given to a large bazdr built by 
Asaf-ud-daula in the village of Banoga. It lies in latitude 
27° 8' north and longitude 80° 55' oast, in the extreme north of 
the pargana, about four miles from Mahona. The Nawab built 
a second Amaniganj in Malihabad, which was constructed at 
the time of his expedition against the Roliillas. This Amani- 
ganj was founded on his return. During the Nawdbi it lay on 
the main road from Lucknow to Biswan and Khairabad and 
from Biswan to Fyzabad. The bazdr was at one time of great 
importance, but it has lately been supplanted by others nearer 
the railway. A considerable amount of business is still carried 
on in grain and country cloth. The baz^r itself consists of one 
regular street. In 1860 the population numbered 1,600 persons, 
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but has greatly dwindled of late years, for at the last census the 
combined population of Amaniganj and Banoga was only 1,119 
persons, of whom 311 were Musalmans. There is a vernacular 
school here, but nothing else of any importance. The village 
of Banoga is said to have been originally held by Pas is who 
were ejected by Ram Singh, the ancestor of the Thanapatti 
Panwars, whose descendants still hold the village in pattiddri 
tenure at a revenue of Ks. 1,300. It is said to derive its name 
from the forest which then surrounded it. The village lands 
have an area of 609 acres and are well cultivated; irrigation is 
chiefly provided from the tanks. The soil is a good loam. 

AMAUSI, Pargana Bi.rNAUR, TahsU Lucknow. 

A village in the north of the pargana lying in latitude 
26® 46' north and longitude 80® 53' east, between the railway 
and the metalled road from Lucknow to Cawnpore, at a distance 
of seven miles south-west of the former. It is chiefly important, 
as possessing a railway station on the On dh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, which lies about a mile north-west of the village. 
The place itself is somewhat insignificant. It consists of a 
large number of mud-built houses and contains a population 
of 2,419 persons, the majority of whom are Chauhan Rajputs. 
There is a vernacular school here. The village lands are 
extensive, covering 4,067 acres held in pattidari tenure and 
assessed at Rs. 3,240. A great proportion of the land is covered 
with water and there are several large jhils to the north of the 
village. The soil is chiefly clay, interspersed with several 
etretches of barren iisar which surround the village on all 
sides. Amausi is the headquarters of a clan of Chaiihans who 
invaded the pargana about the middle of the fifteenth century 
under the leadership of one Binaik, who is still worshipped 
under the name of Binaik Baba. The doorpost of his house 
still stands in the village, and is considered an object of 
reverence. The Chaiihans state that this village, as well as the 
whole pargana, was held by the Bhars and the site they 
inhabited is represented by a large mound. The Chaiihans 
appear to have occupied the whole pargana, but subsequently 
gave way to the Sheikhs of Bijnaur. They subsequently 
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separated and divided themBelves among three tappas of Amaiisi^ 
Bibipur and Narainpur-Kaithauli. The story goes that in the 
days of Akbar, Ram Das, the Rajput chief of Amausi, killed 
one of the Bijnaur Pirzadahs, and that this crime resulted in 
the surrender by the Rajputs in greater part of the villages 
held by them. 

AMETHI, Pargana and Tahsil MoHAKiiALOANJ. 

An ancient town, lying iu latitude 26^ 45' north and 
longitude 81® 12' east, on the east side of the road from 
Lucknow to Sultiinpur at a distance of 17 miles from the 
former and two and a lialf miles beyond Goshainganj. The 
town lies buried in trees, and the visitor has to thread his way 
through the long winding alleys formed by tlie liigh walls 
of the agglomeration of mud houses, coming sometimes across a 
gateway which leads into the court-yard of some impoverished 
Musalrnan resident or the grass-covered dome of some old 
Muhammadan saint. The population, which in 1809 numbered 
7,128 souls, had fallen to 6,030 in 1891, but at the hust census 
had risen to 6,447 persons, of whom 3,867 were Hindus, 2,676' 
Musalmans, and five Christians. The last-named belong to 
the American Methodist Mission, which has a branch establish-^ 
inent here and a mission hospital. The proportion of Musal- 
inans is larger than usual, and the town contains several Muham- 
madan muhallas, two of which, the Malikzada and Ansari 
wards, are very old. The place has now a somewhat deserted 
appearance, due to the effect of the old and ruinous houses.. 
There arc four markets in each week, the trade being chiefly in 
country cloth, which is largely manufactured here. There was 
formerly a considerable traffic in hides; but it seems to have' 
dwindled, as there is now but one regular hide merchant in the 
town. The price varies from four annas for a calf-skin to 
Rs. 5 for a good buffalo hide. There is a flourishing middle 
vernacular school here attended by about 150 pupils. 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1856. In 1902 
^t contained 1,472 bouses, of which 625 were assessed to taxa- 
tion, the total income being Rs. 1,013, and the incidence of the 
house- tax Re. 1-7-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-1-10 per head 
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of population. The expenditure for the same year was 939 
of which Rs. 460 were devoted to the upkeep of the local police^ 
Rs. 250 to conservancy and Rs. 100 to local improvements. Prior 
to the recent regulations, there were 17 persons assessed to 
income-tax, their total combined income being Rs. 13,775. 

The date of the foundation of Araethi is not known. The 
name is a common one and is frequently to be found in this part 
of Oudh where the Bhars are said to have ruled in early times. It 
is said to have been taken by one of Saiyid Salar^s officers, Malik 
Yusuf, whose descendants held the town. In the Malikzada 
muhalla are the tombs of six Shaliids who fell in the assault. 
The two best known are those of Jngan and Sej-ud-din Gada, 
and a festival known as the Hara-tale is hold yearly in Jeth in 
honour of the latter, at the same time as the fair at Bahraieli. 
Next came the Chamar Ganrs under Raja Dingar, after whose 
time the town was called Amethi Dingar, and his family was 
known as the Amethia Rajputs. Tliey, in turn, gave way before 
another Musalman invasion, headed by Sheikh Abul Hasan 
Ansari, and retired to their present seats in Kumhrawan and 
Haidargarh. Tliis Sheikh, who came about 1550, was the 
ancestor of the Salempur family, and some of his descendants 
still inhabit the Ansari muhalla of the town. Since that date 
the Musalmau element has predominated, and no Hindu dared 
to build a temple in Amethi. A remarkable instance of the 
bigotry of the Musalmans will be found in the liistory of Bara 
Banki.* In the last days of the reign of Wajid Ali Shah, one 
Maulvi Amir Ali of Amethi led a crusade for the destruction of 
the Hanuman Garlii at Ajodhya. He was bidden to desist by 
the Government, but disregarded the order and was defeated 
and killed by the King^s troops under Captain Boileau at Shuja- 
ganj near Bhilsar in Bara Banki. 

Amethi has long been famous for its saints. In the days 
of Akbar it was the residence of Hazrat Bandagi Mian and 
Sheikh Baha-ul-Haq; and so widely known was the sanctity 
of the former that the town was generally known as the Amethi 
of Bandagi Mian. When Akbar was on his way back from the 
conquest of Bengal he turned aside to visit the saint, at whoso 


• Vide Bara Bauki Gazetteer, Ch. V. 
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bidding the platform on which he sat and on which his shrine 
now stands advanced six paces to meet th6 coming monarch. 
A similar story is told of the shrine of Shah Madar at Kanauj. 
In such reverence is his memory held that even the dispossessed 
Amethia Rajputs make offerings to his tomb. Akbar granted 
the saint a plot of revcime-freo land, which is still held by his 
descendants, one of whom was the ill-fated Amir Ali. Ho was 
otherwise known as Sheikh Nizam-ud-din Cliishti,* and died 
in 979 Hijri. Slicikh Balia-iil-Haq, his contemporary, was also 
known as Sheikh Ahmad Faiyaz. A third was Shah Yusuf 
Qalandari, whose slirine is also an object of reverence. 

BAHRA.ULI, Pargavxi mid TaJM Moiianlalgan.t. 

A large village on the eastern borders of the ])argana 
adjoining TIaidargarli in Bara Banki. It lies in latitude 26° 42' 
north and longitude 81° 12' east, a short distance to the oast of 
the road from Salempur to Nagram, at a distance of two miles 
south of Salempur. The village has an area of 1,150 acres and 
is held at a revenue of Rs. 2,640 by the Maharaja of Ajodhya. 
The lands are well cultivated and irrigated from wells and 
tanks. There are several groves to the north and east whitdi 
cover 84 acres. The population of the place with its hamlets 
numbered 2,016 persons at the last census, Kurmis forming the 
hulk of the inhabitant'^. Weekly markets are hold here, and 
there is a lower primary school in the village. It was formerly 
held by Kurmis and confiscated from them for rebellion during 
the mutiny. 


BAKAS, Pargmui and Tahsil MoiTANnALGAN.T. 

A considerable village in the north of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 26° 47' north and longitude 81° 3' oast, about seven 
miles south-east of Lucknow on the north side of the road 
to Goshainganj and Sultdnpur, and about the same distance 
from Mohanlalganj. The village lands extend northwards 
from the road to the Gurnti and cover an area of 1,829 acres, 
held in single zaminddri tenure at a revenue of Rs. 4,330. 
The lands are highly cultivated and irrigated from wells and 

• Aiu-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 646. 
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tanks. The soil is mainly loam. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,200 persons, of whom a large proportion are 
Pasis. Markets are held in the village weekly. The zamlnddra 
belong to the Janwar family of Man, who have held a large 
number of villages in this pargana for several centuries. They 
state that they received their villages from the Sheikhs of 
Amethi. 


BAKHSHI-KA-TALAB, Fargana Mahona, TahsU 
Malthabab. 

This place lies on the main road from Lucknow to Sltapur, 
in latitude 26° 59' north and longitude 80° 56' east, at a distance 
of about eight miles north of the capital. It takes its name from 
the large tank built by Bakhshi Tipur Chand, the paymaster 
of Nasir-ud-din Haidar. It is a handsome structure with flights 
of steps loading down to the water on its four sides, and flanked 
by four towers at its corners. On the far side facing the road 
was a temple dedicated to Banke Behari, and alongside the 
founder built a handsome house and a walled garden. He 
shortly afterwards fell into disgrace and the place is now in 
ruins, although the tank is still maintained at Government 
expense, while a private sweeper is paid by Chau be Damodar 
Das to keep the place in order. 

Bakhshi-ka-Talab is still important as possessing a railway 
station on the Lucknow, Bareilly and Sitapur Railway, a branch 
post-office and a village school. The place lies within the 
village lands of Rudhoi, which is situated to the west of the road 
and contains a population of 870 people. There is a military 
encarn ping-ground on the route from Lucknow to Sitapur on 
the east of the road. 


BAKHTI YARN AGAR, Pargana andi TaKsil Malihabad. 

A village adjoining Malihabad on the south, which deserves 
separate mention rather on account of its historical interest 
than of its present importance. The place is the headquarters 
of a family of Amnazai Pathans, who originally settled in 
Garhi San jar Khan in 1666. In 1693 Sarmast Khan, the son of 
Bahadur Khan, separated ind removed to 
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His son, Dilawar Khan, was a great man, and 
raised the family to a high state of prosperity. He took service 
under Farrukh Siyar and was made a Mansabdar. He signalized 
hiinself by many acts of bravery, and was rewarded with the 
title of Nawab Shamsher Khan. He undertook to establish 
the Emperor’s authority in Oiidh and annexed an estate of more 
than 100 villages. The same sovereign conferred on him a 
jagir of three lakhs of rupees, which he shared with another 
general, Nasim Khan. In the time of Safdar Jang, however, 
the family fell into disgrace. While tho Nawab was in Dehli,* 
Ahmad Khan of Farriikhabad made an attack upon Otidh and 
was encamped on the Cawnpore side of tlie (xaTigcs. Makfirim 
Khan, a son of Shamsher Khan, led his contingent to join the 
Oudh forces, but his cousinj Dilawar Klian, grossed tho river 
to the enemy. Tho Nawab’s troops returned to Fyzabad, but 
Makiirim Khan was left on the banks of tho Ganges to watch 
the forces of the Bangash. Seeing that he was thus distrusted, 
he fled to Rohilkhand and "his Jagir was confiscated. A few 
villages wore subsequently restored to him through tho inter- 
vention of Hafiz Rahmat Khan of Bareilly, who was then on 
terms of great friendship with Shiija-ud-daula. Among them 
was Bakhtiyarnagar, which he received in jagir for the pay of 
his regiment of Pathan horse which he was sent to command 
at Goiakhpur. The family still holils Bakhtiyarnagar in par- 
tially revenue-free tenure and possesses three other villages. 
Inulat All Khan and Ibrahim Ali Khan, the grandsons of 
MakSrim Khan, did good service in the mutiny, and were 
rewarded by tho grant of the village of Kursat in Unao, which 
they subsequently sold'. 

In 1901 Bakhtiyarnagar contained a population of 1,476 
persons, of whom 682 wore Musalmans. The village is a small 
one, havi ng an area of 483 acres, of which 50 are under groves. It 
IS highly cultivated and irrigated from wells. It contains a lower 
primary school and a bsz4r in which weekly markets are held. 

BANTHARA, Pargatia Bijnattb, TahsU Lucknow. 

Banthar^^^jjiydarpnr. ifi, a coBBaerable village that owes 
>ts xmportaaoh |ositi(^imi^e4lled road from Lucknow 

421 . 
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to Cawnpore ; it stands in 26° 42' north latitude and 80° 51' oagt 
longitude, at a distance of 12 miles from Lucknow and four 
miles north-east of the Bani bridge. There are two main sites 
about a mile apart, and both lie to the east of the road. To the 
north of Banthara stands the police-station, post-office^ and the 
military cncarnping-ground, tlie latter covering 440,000 square 
yards and lying to the west of the road. At Sikandarpur, to 
the south of Banthara, a market is held twice a week, on 
Sundays and Wednesdays, the chief trade being in cattle. The 
population in 1901 numbered 1,620 persons, of whom 162 were 
Musalmaiis. The Hindus are chiefly Chaulian Rajputs, wlio 
hold the village in pattid4ri tenure at a revenue of Rs. 2,‘2()0. 
The area is 1,825 acres, of which 33 acres arc revenue-free. The 
soil is of all kii^ls, sand predominating in the neighbourhood 
of the Nagwa, which washes the west of the village. There are 
89 acres of groves chiefly in the south. Tanks form the chief 
source of irrigation, but the supply is somewhat deficient. 

The traditional history of the village states tli at the Chaii- 
hans turned out the Janwars from Amausi and settled there in 
the days of TTumayun. At a later date two Chanhans, named 
Ragho Rai and Bansi, cleared a portion of the surroiincling 
jungle and founded Bani. About the same time one Hainir 
85ah, another Chauhan, founded Hamirpur, and cultivated the 
lands together witli his brother, Kanwal Sen. Tlic latter drove 
out the roi)l)ors who infested the jungle of Banthala or Banthara. 
Hamirjnir is still an inhabited site, and lies across the road 
opposite Bantliara. The name of Sikaudarpiir is said to havr 
been given to a tliird hamlet formerly constituting part of 
Hamirpur by the Musalmans of Bijnaur. 

BHATGAON, Pa/rgana Bijnaur, Tahsil Tutcknow. 

A very large village in the south-west of the pargana 
lying in latitude 26° 42' north and longitude 80° 48' cast, between 
the railway and the metalled road to Cawnpore, at a distance 
of seven miles from Bijnaur, three miles north-west froir 
Banthara, and a mile and-a-half from Ilarauni station. Tin 
village lands cover 2,532 icres and are held by Sheikhs ii 
pattidiri tenure ; there are five mafatils assessed at a total revenue 
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of Rs. 2,745. In the e^reme north there is a large area of 
waste land, while the village is surrounded by tanks which 
form the chief source of irrigation. The soil is a light loam 
with a tendency to sand; the principal crops are bajra, barley 
and rice. The population at the last census numbered 2,105 
souls, of whom 294 were Musalmans. Kachhis are the prevail- 
ing Hindu caste. There is a small school here which was 
established in 1864. 


BHAULI, Pargana Mahona, Tahstl Maltha bai>. 

A considerable village in the south-west of the pargana, 
lying in latitude 26° 58' north and longitude 80° 54' oa«t, 
eight miles north of Lucknow and two miles west of the 
Bakhshi-ka-Palab station on the Rohilkhand and Riiniaun 
Railway. The village lands are verj" extensive, covering 2,099 
acres, and are assessed at a revenue of Rs. 3,808. They are 
irrigated from both wells and tanks, but the sources are scanty. 
The population at the last census numbered 1,887, the majority 
of whom arc Chaiihan Rajputs. Markets are held here weekly 
and a primary school is maintained in the village. The Chau- 
hans of Bhauli, like those of Kathwara, are said to have come 
Irom Mainpuri under Kesri Singh of Kiisambhar in that district, 
some nineteen generations ago. Unlike the Kathwara and 
Ttaiinja colonists, however, they found the country unoccupied- 
The story goes that Bhauli had been deserted by the inhabitants 
owing to the presence of the ghost of a Brahman which was 
laid by Kesri Singh, whence the clan obtained its name of 
Rakulas* Honours are still paid to this Brahman up to the 
present time. In Pulaira, one of the Chauhan villages, there is 
a shrine dedicated to Baram Rakas, at which offerings are made 
on the last day of Aghan and are taken by the Brahmans of the 
place. The Chauhans of Bhauli have lost almost all their 
estates — a process which was hastened by a recent partition, and 
they now only retain portions of the original village. 

BIJNAUR, Pargana Bijnaur, Tahsil Lucknow. 

The chief town of the pargana is situated in 26° 44' north 
latitude and ^0° 55' east longitude, some three miles to the south 
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of the city of Lucknow and two miles to the east of the metalled 
road to Cawnpore. It is connected with Lucknow by an 
nnmetalled road which runs past the jail and the Jalalabad 
fort to Bijnaiir and Sissaindi. To the east of the town lie 
several large jhils which form the source of the Bakh river. The 
town itself is prettily situated among trees, and the cultivation 
in its immediate neighbourhood is very fine, though beyond this 
on all sides lie wide {Lsar plains. Formerly it was a place of 
considerable importance and trade, but since the annexation 
it has sunk into insignificance. The houses are mostly of mud, 
the few brick buildings being the residences of the Sheikh 
proprietors. The population at the last census numbered 3,593 
persons, of whom 1,326 were Musalmans. The only manufacture 
of the place is that of fine cotton cloth, but even this has 
greatly decayed. Bazdrs arc held here twice a week and tliere 
is a small cattle market. There is an upper primary school 
here attended by some 60 pupils. A cattle-pound has been 
establisheii in the town. 

Bijnaur is administered under Act XX of 1856. In 1902 
it contained 900 houses, of which 460 were assessed to taxation. 
The total income was Rs. 563, the incidence of the house-tax 
being Re. 1-1-9 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-2 per head of 
population. The expenditure for the same year was Rs. 530, 
of which Rs. 300 were devoted to the upkeep of the town 
police, Rs. 110 to conservancy, and Rs. 75 to local improve- 
ments. 

The town is said to have been founded by and to take its 
name from Bijli Raja, a Pasi, whose fort was at Nathawan, 
about a mile to the north of the town ; it is an elevated mound 
of considerable extent and striking appearance. The place is 
said to have been taken by Saiyid Salar Masaud, and on the 
west side are the extensive remains of brick tombs erected over 
the Musalmans who fell in battle here. The story goes that 
after the death of the invader at Bahraich, one Malik Ambar, 
who was killed with his master, returned to Bijnaur without 
his head and was buried here with his horse. The connection 
of Saiyid Salar Masaud with Bijnaur, however, is doubtful, and 
it seems more probable that the first Musalman ^invasion did 
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not take place till the end of the twelfth century, when the 
town was taken by Qazi Adam, the ancestor of the Lucknow 
Sheikhs. His descendants, the Pfrzadahs, held the town for 
several generations, but lost it owing to family quarrels. It 
then came into possession of the Sheikh Chaiidhris and Qanimgos 
who still hold it. The Sheikhs seem to have acquired a largo 
part of pargana chiefly at the expense of the Chauhans of 
Amausi, but of late years they have lost much of their posses*- 
sions. The town and lands of Bijnaur itself are held in pattid^ri 
tenure by the Sheikhs at a revenue of Rs. 2,561. 


BIJNAUR Parffimi, TahsU Lucknow. 

This is the soutliern pargana of tho Tiuoknow tahsfl, lying 
to the south of tho city and cantonments j it is bounded on tho 
north by the parganas of Lucknow and Kakori, on the oast by 
Mohanlalganj, on the south by Nigohan and tlio Unao district, 
the latter also marching with it on the west. The pargana is 
of irregular shape, but compact. One of its chief features is 
the prevalence of wide stretches of barren ter, which cover 
about 28*8 per cent, of the whole area, and give the tract a very 
desolate appearance. Tho drainage is effected by tlio Gumti 
and the Sai, altlioiigli the former does not actually touch it, but 
drains the north-eastern portion, where tho land lies high and 
is broken by ravines. The Sai forms part of the western and 
south-western boundaries, cutting off a small block of five 
villages, tho chief of which is Rahimnagar-Pandiawan, from 
the main body. The central portion is drained by two large 
watercourses, which eventually fall into the Sai, One of these 
IS the Bakh, which originates near the Lucknow railway 
station, and at first is a mere chain of jhlls which drain the 
eastern half, and then flowing south past the town of Mohan- 
lalganj emerges a practically perennial stream and joins the Sai 
in the south of Nigohan. The other is the Nagwa, which rises 
near Mohan in Unao and traverses the south-western portion of 
the pargana ; it flows in a very irregular course, and after 
receiving one or two affluents from the north of the pargana^ 
falls into the Sai just above the Bani bridge on the road from 
Lucknow to Cawnpore. Tho general slope of the land ia from 
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east to w^st, and in the lowlying portion at the western 
extremity there are numerous,- jhlls ; but similar depressions 
occur in almost every part of the pargana. In their neigh- 
bourhood the soil is generally a heavy clay, which is found in 
an unusually large proportion in the centre of the pargana. 
Along the rivers the prevailing soil is loam or sandy 6/mr, the 
latter being most marked in the villages lying to the north- 
east of the Sai. 

The total area of the pargana is 94,829 acres or 148 square 
miles. Of this, over 52 per cent, was cultivated in 1902, 
while 36 per cent, was barren and 11 per cent, culturable. 
The area of culturable waste, excluding groves, which 
cover 2,385 acres, and new fallow, is very small, amounting 
to only 2,400 acres, from which it appears that the limit of 
cultivation has been reached, although the same was said in 
1866, when no less than 43*5 per cent, was recorded as barren. 
There has been a great development of cultivation since tlie 
hrst regular settlement, when the cultivated area was only 45 
per cent, of the total area, and even since the last settlement 
there has been an increase of over three per cent. Round the 
villages the cultivation is of a very fair order : the goind area 
is large, averaging 14*5 per cent. ; but elsewliere the crops are 
usually light. The double-cropped area is about 23 per cent., 
a high proportion in a pargana which contains so much clay 
that is only suited for rice. The irrigated area in 1902 was 
about 34 per cent, of the cultivation. It is watered from wells 
and tanks in about equal proportions, and also to a small extent 
from the rivers and streams. Neither the tanks nor the streams 
are fully made use of for this purpose on account of the barren 
nature of the soil on their banks. Wells are numerous, about 
1,850 being employed for irrigation, and over one-third of 
these are of masonry, the number of wells of this class having 
very greatly increased of late years. The water-level is high, 
water being found at a dept h ranging from 16 to 20 feet below 
the surface. The precarious villages of the pargana are 
Utrahtia in the Gumti highlands, Bhadnamau, a tiny village to 
the south of the Sai, and Purwar Pachhim, on the we^t bank 
the Bakh, which is sometimes liable to flooding. 
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The kharlf is the principal harvest, owing to the predom- 
inance of the rice crop, which is grown round the jhlls. 
Alone it covers over 36 per cent, of the cultivation. Next in 
importance coino juar, bajra and maize in the kharlf, while in 
the rabi wheat takes the lead, followed by gram, peas and 
barley. The holdings aro very small, and the condition of the 
cultivators is, as a rule, far from satisfactory. The average rate 
for ordinary tenants, who hold by far the greatest portion, 
varies according to tlie nature of the soil, and at the last soltlo- 
lueiit ranged from Rs. 6-12-11 to Rs. 3-7-9 per acre, the kilter 
rate prevailing in tlio j)oor sandy land along the Sai. The 
average for the whole pargana was Rs. 5-11-1. Since the 
settlement there has l)eeii a further rise in rents, owing to 
competition, and the enhancement tells heavily on tlio cultivat- 
ing classes. At the surntnary settlement the roveime demand 
for this pargana was Rs. 87,051. ^ This was raised U) R 97,551 
at the first regular settlement of 1866, and at the la-t si‘ttlo- 
ment to Rs. 1,29,057, which falls with an incidonce of 
Rs. 2-6-8 per aero of cultivation and Re. 1-4-0 per acre of the 
whole area. The enhancernont at the last revision was large, 
amounting to as much as 32*58 per cent. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1869 
numbered 67,353 souls, and since that date there lias been no 
great increase. In 1901 there were 70,371 inhabitants, of whom 
36,456 were males and 33,935 females. Hindus largely pre- 
dominate, numbering 65,824, as against 4,545 Musalinaus arid two 
Aryas, a higher proportion than in any other pargana. Tho 
chief cultivating castes are Brahmans and Rajputs, who occur 
in more than tho usual proportion; next come Ahirs, Lodhs, 
Basis, Chamars and Muraos. The only town in tho pargana 
is Bi jnaur, and there are no villages of any groat size. Separate 
mention has been made of Ain, Amausi, Banthara, Bhatgaon^ 
Harauni, Kali-Pachhim and Rahimnagar-Pandiawan. Means 
of communication are good. The east of the pargana is 
« traversed by the main line of tho Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway from Lucknow to Rai Bareli, but there is no station 
within its limits; through the north-west runs the broad and 
metre-gauge lines of the same system from Lucknow to 
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Cawnpore, with stations at Amausi and Harauni. To the south 
of this runs the metalled road to Cawnporei crossing the Sai at 
Bani, whence a similar road goes east to Mohanlalganj. The 
east of the pargana possesses the main road from Lucknow 
to Rai Bareli. Unmetalled roads lead from Lucknow to 
Bijnauf and Sissaindi ; and from Bani to Harauni and Malih- 
abad. A third runs from Banthara to Sissaindi. Markets 
are held at eight places in the pargana.* 

There are in all 102 villages in the pargana, divided into 
201 mahals. Of these, at tlie time of the last settlement, 
83 were hold by zamindars, 13 by taluqdars, and 108 by 
coparcenary bodies. Taluqdars owned only 13 per cent, of the 
area — a very low proportion for this district; but they are 
making some headway. The only resident talnqdar is Mirza 
Jafar Ali Khan of Bohta, who owns Behta and one or two 
other villages acquired by purchase. The others are the Raja 
of Sissaindi, who owns the Baraima estate of some twelve 
villages, and Rai Sri Ram Bahadur of Rasiilpur in Fyzabacl, 
who has purchased shares in Kali-Pachhiin and Piirwar-Purab. 
The other proprietors are mainly Rajputs, most of whom are 
connected with the Chaiihans of Amausi, Musalmans of Bij- 
naur and Lucknow, Brahmans, many of whom are Pandcs, 
Kayasths, Kashmiris, Baiiias and Ahirs. Since 1866 the 
smaller Rajput, Musalman and Brahman proprietors have lost 
very heavily, while the chief gainers have been tho money- 
lenders and pleaders of Lucknow. 

As stated in the article on Bijnaiir town, the pargana 
was formerly held by tho Pasis, under Raja Bi jli, who is said to 
have had twelve forts, amongst which were Nathawan, Kali- 
Paohhim, Mati, Purwar-Pumb and others whose names arc 
forgotten, but which extended up to Sarsaw an and the Gumti. 
His subjugation, as usual, followed at the hands of the Rajputs^ 
and here again wo have the well-known story that the. Pasis 
wished to force on a family of Brahmans an alliance with one 
of their sons. The Brahmans, in the orthodox manner, tem- 
porized, and in good time received assistance from no less a 
person^than Jai Chandra of Kanauj. The same thing occurred 
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at Kharawan, and again at Sissaindi. The story is certainly 
\^adespread that when Alha and Udal, the Banaphar captains of 
Kalian j, camo to coerce the refractory Pasis, or Bliars, or 
whatever name we may give to the early inhabitants, and 
pitched their camp below Bachhman Tila, the fort of Nat ha wan 
near Bijnaur was one of the objects of their conquest. The 
Musalmans, on the other hand, say that it wa^i they who camo 
to the aid of the Brahmans, and under Qazi iVdatn drove out 
the infidels — a very surprising story, which only lends addi- 
tional testimony to the power of the Bhars. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Musalmans came at an early date, and bad 
a very hard fight, judging from the tombs at Bi j naur. Whether 
they came with Saiyid Salar is doubtful: it scorns more 
probable that the first invaders were the comrades of Qazi 
Adam, the progenitor of the Lucknow Sheikhs and the 
Pirzadahs of Bijnaur. Another invasion wi:is tliat of the 
Chaulians of Ainausi, an account of wliic’h is given in 
the article on that village. Between them, the Sheikhs 
and Chauhaus held the whole pargana, excepting the domains 
of the Pandes of Rahimnagar (q. v.) up to very reoeut times. 


cm NIT AT, Pargana and TahsU Lucknow. 

A village lying on the metalled road from Lucknow to 
Fyzabad, at a distance of about six miles from the former. 
It is situated in latitude 26® 52' north and longitude 81® 3' east* 
Branch roads take olF from here to Dowa and Satrikh in 
Bara Banki, the latter passing through the baz:tr of Rafatganj, 
which was constructed by King Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. A large 
house in the centre was originally built as tho residence of the 
Kotwal, but is now occupied by the vernacular schook The 
ganj is now Government property. The market here is how of 
little importance, although before the opening of tho railway it 
was a flourishing centre of the grain trade. It is said that 
there was a large market here even before the days of Ghazi- 
ud-din Haidar, for the local derivation of the name is from 
Chanahdt, the gram, market. Tho village has ao area of 600^ 
ucres, of which 61 are revenue- free. It is held in imperfect 
pattidari tenure by Banias and Sh^ikhS; the forroer haying 
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recently established themselves here. The revenne demand is 
Es. 2,300. The village lands are perfectly level and are almost; 
solely irrigated from the Kataiilha tank, a large semi-circular 
depression lying to the south-west. The population at the last 
census numbered 1,589 souls, of whom 300 wore Musalmans, Banias 
forming the bulk of the remainder. The place possesses the 
dargah of one Miran,a wrestler who is said to havo died a martyr 
in the early days of the Miisalman conquest. His urs is cel cbrated 
yearly in Jetli, al ter tli e Satrikh fair. To the north of the village 
is a tank built about 70 years ago by one Salig Ham, a Baiiia. 

Chinhat is chiefly deserving of mention as flgiirijig pro- 
minently in the history of Lucknow and the iniitiny. It gives 
its name to the nnfortimate action in which, on tlie 30th June, 
1857, the English forces under Sir Henry Lawrence received ii 
severe check and were compelled to shut thcinsel\h\s up witliin 
the Eesidency. On the 29th of Juno no^ys was brought that an 
advanced guard of 500 foot and 100 horse liad reached Cliinhat^ 
and the Sikh cavalry were sent out to reconnoitre the position. 
The next day, very early in the morning, a force of 11 guns, 
116 horse, including 30 Volunteer cavalry and 520 foot wore 
sent out under Sir Henry Lawrence himself. After reaching 
the-Kukrail bridge tlioy advanced in extended order for a mile 
and-a-half, when they were fired on by the enemy, who wore 
occupying some tliiok mango groves on the near side of Chinhat. 
After a chock caused by the British fire the enemy continued 
to advance, outflanking the small force on both sides. They 
seized the village of Ismailganj and opened a safe and deadly 
fire on the Britisli, and a retreat was ordered; The Sikh cavalry 
had already fled, and the remainder of the small army struggled 
painfully back to Lucknow, being saved from entire destruction 
by the extraordinary gallantry of the Volunteers under Captain 
Radcliffe, who charged several times and by continually show- 
ing a brave front kept off the enemy till the remnants of the 
force had crossed the iron bridge. The British losses comprised 
four guns, two officers, 112 English soldiers and many natives 
killed, and four officers and 44 English soldiers wounded. A 
large number of the native troops also deserted. The enemy^s 
force wad ^eDtimated at 12 guns and 5,500 men. 
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GARHI SANJAR khan, Par^tna and Tahsil Malthabad. 

This village is properly a part of Maliliabad, wliioh it 
adjoins on the west. It is bounded on three sides by the loft 
bank of the river Behta. Adjoining it on the north is the 
small village of Kundra-Kahin, where there is an aided school. 
Tlie population at the last census numbered 1,807 persons, of 
whom 404 were Musalnians. Markets are held hero twice a 
week. The village lands cover 259 acres and are liold by the 
Pathans in pattiddri tenure at a revenue of Rs. 835. 

The village was formerly known as Bulakinagar and was 
the first settlement of the family of Amnazai Pathans, who 
came here under Hiler Klian in 1050, during tlie reign of 
SliJihjalian. This Diler Khan was the sou of Darya Khan Lodi, 
who was the companion of Khanjahan Tiodi, who rebelled 
against the emperor. After the death of Darya Khan his 
sons were received again into favour. l>aha<lur Khan was 
appointed to Kabul, and Diler Khan, otherwise known as Jalal 
Khan, was made Subahdar of Oudh. These two brothers were the 
founder of Shahjahanpur. Among the followers of Diler Khan 
were Kawal Khan and Bahadur Khan, the sons of Diwan 
Muhammad Khan, who had been invited to Ilindnstan from 
Banair near Peshawar by Darya Khan Lodi. They settled in 
Bulakinagar, where their descendants still reside. Sarmast Khan, 
the son of Bahadur Khan, left the place and setthid in Bakhti- 
yarnagar, while Sanjar Khan, the son of Kawal Khan, remained 
in the original home and changed its name to that of (xarhi 
Suiijar Khan. The members of the fannily still hold the place 
and one or two other villages. 

GOSHAINGANJ, Pargana and Tahsil MoHANLAmANJ. 

A market town situated on the Lucknow and Sultanpur 
road, in latitude 26° 46' north and longitude 81° 7' east, 
at about fourteen miles from Lucknow and eight miles from 
Mohanlalganj, with wliich it is connected by an unmctalled road. 
The former road runs through the prin.ci])al street for nearly 
the whole length of the town and markets are held here 
twice a week. The town has long been well known as a flourish- 
ing trade centre and the annual sales are calculated at about 
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Rs. 40,000; but formerly the trade was very much greater. 
There is a police-statiLoii here, situated just outside the town to 
the south-east, a post-office, road bungalow, a largo upper primary 
school and a girls^ school. The population, which in 1869 niim- 
bored 3,690 persons, had fallen at the last census to a total of 2,061, 
of whom the majority are Banias. The decline has been constant, 
and is due to the attraction of the trade from Goshainganj to tba 
railway. There is a small C. M. S. Mission here, a branch 
of the establishment at Nigohaii. The name of the revenue 
mauza is Sachirpiir ICarora, tlie site of that name lying to the 
south of Gosliainganj and containing a population of 712 
persons. The area is 889 acres held in taluqdiiri tenure at a 
revenue of Rs. 2,300. It belongs to the Raja of Sissaindi. 

Opposite the police-station arc the extensive remains of 
the old fort of Raja Himmat Gir Goshain, who commanded a 
force of some 1,000 Nuga cavalry in the time of Shuja-ud-daula. 
He reoeivecl the pargana of Amothi in jagir and built the 
market here whicli subsequently, in 1857, gave its name to the 
pargana. lie seems to have been a person of some importance, 
for after the defeat of Shuja-ud-daula at Buxar he shut the 
gates of his fort upon him. After the restoration of order lie 
considered it prudent to retire from Oiidh, and obtained a 
small jagir near Ilardivar, liis home. The mud walls of the 
fort arc still standing and are surrounded by a deep moat, now 
almost fallen in, and o rergrown with grass and bushes. Tho 
fort was built on the deserted village site said to have been 
held by the Bhars and commands an extensive view of the 
country lying round. The town is administered under Act XX 
of 1856. It contains 5lil houses, of which 335 were assessed to 
taxation in 1902 ; the total income being Rs. 745, which falls 
with an incidence of Re. 1-15-3 per asse-ssed house and Re. 0-4-6 
per head of population. Tho expenditure for the same year 
was Rs. 705, of which Rs. 430 were d(Jvoted to the upkeep of 
the town police and Rs. 180 to conservancy. Fairs are held at 
Goshainganj in honour of Debi Chatui:bhuji in the month of 
Chait and on the Daseihra in Kuar ; the;y are attended by some 
5,000 persons. On the old Bhar. dih there is a shrine of one 
Raja Bir| a local deity^ of whom no thing is known. Sfe 
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worship is performed by Hindu women on Tuesdays and 
Sundays. 

HAKAUNI, Pargana Bijnaur, TahM Lucknow. 

A small village in the west of the pargaua, lying 
in latitude 26® 42' north and longitude 80® 45' east, a short 
distance to the cast of the road from Bani to Mohan, at a 
distance of five miles north-west of the former and seven miles 
from Bijnaur. It possesses a station on the Oudli and Kohil- 
khand Railway from Lucknow to Cawnpore, the lino traversing 
the village lands from nortli-east to south-west. The place is 
otherwise of little importance, having neither a school nor a 
baziir. The village lands cover 700 acres and are held in joint 
zamindari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,000. There is but little 
irrigation from the few wells. The population at the last census 
numbered but 578 souls, Brahmans being the prevailing Hindu 
caste. 


ITAUNJA, Pargana Mahona, TahM habat). 

A large village on the east of the main road from Lucknow 
to Sitapur, close to its junction with tlio branch road from Mai 
to Mahona; it is situated in latitude 27® 5' north and longitude 
So® 55' east, at a distance of a mile and-a-half sontli-west from 
the pargana capital and eight miles north of Lucknow. It is of 
some importance as possessing a railway station, which lies 
close to the road, a postal sub-ofiicc and a ])oliGe-station, and 
also as being the headquarters of a largo talnqa. Markets are 
held here twice a week on Mondays and Fridays; and two fairs 
occur yearly, one known as the Sheo Barah for three days in 
March, and the other as the Ramlila, which lasts tor ten days. 
There is a fine temple here, built by the present Raja. The 
.population in 1901 numbered 2,397 souls, of whom 272 were 
Miisalmans. Brahmans are the most numerous Hindu caste. 
The village has an area of 621 acres, of which 64 are revenue- 
free, the remainder being assessed at Rs. 1,250. No. lesft 
than 112 acres are under groves. The soil is a good 
loam, and means of irrigation both from tanks and wells ar^ 

sufficient. 
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The present owner of the Itaunja taluqa is Raja Tndra 
Bikram Singh, a Panwar Rajput, who holds the estates of 
Raipur Ekdaria and Madhopur, consisting of 53 villages and 
three pattis in this district and the village of Agasad in Bara 
Banki, He claims descent from one Deo Rudh Rai, a native of 
Dharanagar in Gwalior. The story goes that Mahona and the 
neighbouring land were held by Rai Damar, a Kurmi, and Rai 
Mohan, a Murao. Both these men incurred the displeasure of 
the then Emperor of Dehli by their recusancy, and consequently 
one Ram Singh was sent to subdue them. Finding his task 
difficult, lie summoned to his aid his brother, Deo Rudh Rai, 
who vanquished the defaulters and slew them, obtaining in 
reward the title of Raja and the Itaunja estate. The Emperor 
allb sent to Deo Rudh Rai a chtmkhat or stone door-frame, 
which is to this day regarded as an object of veneration. The 
present chief is twentieth in descent from the founder of the 
family. 

JABRAULI, Pargana Nioohan, TaJisll MoiiANLALaANJ. 

A large village in the north of pargana, lying in latitude 
26° 37' north and longitude 80° 59' oast, between the Bakh 
stream and the metalled road and the railway from Luck- 
now to Rai Bareli, at a distance of four miles south of 
Mohanlalganj. The village is the largest in tho pargana, hav- 
ing’ an area of 2,488 acres asso^ed to a revenuo of Rs. 2,614. 
The soil is chiefly loam, but there is also ranch clay in tho 
neighbourhood of the largo j hi Ion tho east, from which the village 
lands are irrigated. The population in 1901 numbered 1,500 
persons, the majority of whom are Rajputs of tho Janwar clan. 
There is a school hero which was established in 1863. Jabraiili 
was first colonized by the Janwars of Mau about the end of the 
sixteenth century. They continued to hold the village with twelve 
others till shortly before the annexation, when they were dis- 
possessed by the Khattri bankers of Mauranwan in Unao, who 
took; their villages in farm. It is now held jointly by the 
taluqdars of Bahvi and Kanchanpur of the Mauranwan house; 
but the Janwars still hold Jabrauli»and four other villages 
in sub-settlement. 
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JINDAUR, Pargana and TahsU Malihabad. 

A very large village on the western borders of the pargana. 
It lies in 26° 58' north latitude and 80° 38' oast longitude, 
on the road from Malihabad to Sand i la, at a distanoe of seven 
miles north-west of tlie former. The village has an area oJT 
2,318 acres and consists of a number of hamlets, of which the 
most important are Rahimabad, Bakinagar andGadiakhora. The 
two former lie on the left bank of the Behta, a stream which runs 
dry in the hot weather, but frequently damages the kharif 
crops in the rains. Markets are held w^eekly in Rahimabad and 
Bakinagar on Mondays and Thursdays respectively. Rahim- 
abad gives its name to a station on the Oudh and Rohilkliand 
Railway, but the line does not touch the village, the station 
being situated in Taraiina, about a mile to the north. Tlie tdtal 
area of Jindaur is 2,318 acres, assessed as six: mahrils at a revenue 
of Rs. 4,455. It is said to be a very ancient village, the ancestors 
of the present Sheikh zamindars, Ahmad Husain and otliors, 
having according to the tradition cleared the jungle and founded 
the ])lace in the days of Saiyid Salar. The owners arc in 
reduced circumstances, and part of the land is passing out of 
their liands, owing in a great measure to their disunion. The 
inhabitants have a poor reputation, as for some years past crime- 
has been rife in tin) village. The population in 1901 numbered 
3,206 souls, of whom 903 >vere Miisalrnans. The land is 
generally good, but there is a considerable proportion of sandy 
hliiir soil. Irrigation is effected from both wells and tanks, and 
the principal crops are wheat and maize. There are several 
temples and mosques in Rahimabad and Bakinagar, and some 
tombs said to be those of the martyr comrades of Saiyid 
Salar. 

Jindaur formerly gave its name to a tappa of twelve ^ 
villages, six of which were lield by Sheikhs and six by Solankhi 
Ra jputs. Tliey are said to have settled here by Deo Rudh Rai, 
the Panwar founder of the Itaunja house, who came from 
Dharanagar in Malwa. The Solan khis arc supposed to have 
accompanied him from Tonk, and the Sheikhs to have joined 
the migration from Malwa, under their leader, Salabat Ali. 
Another story says that they turned the Panwars out, and 


captured the old Pauwar fort of Jind&ur. Tho Solankhi Ullages 
are now chiefly held by the taluqdar of Nandauli in Unao, but 
the old prc^rietors retain four in sub-settlement. The Sheikhs 
have been more fortunate, and retain JindaUr and other estates. 
They are known as the Ghor-charhas, apparently from their 
equestrian skill, although this name is a fairly common appella- 
tion of siibcastes in Oudh and possibly points to a Hindu origin. 
During the mutiny they rendered much assistance to Mr. Kavahagh 
in his fight against Lakkar Shah, the faqir, who moved about the 
Country endeavouring to keep alive the rebellion. 


JUGGAUK, Pargana and Tahsil Luckxow. 

A large village on the extreme eastern borders of the 
pargana and district, lying in latitude 26® 52' north and 
longitude 81® 6' oast, a short distance to the north of the 
road from Lucknow to Satrikh, and about two miles south of 
the maiu road to Bara Banki and Fyzabad. A short distance to 
the north of the village is the station on the Oudh and Rohil- 
khaiid Railway, which traverses the village lands from south- 
'vt’est to north-east. Juggaur has a total area of 2,276 acres, and 
is highly cultivated and amply irrigated from wells and tanks. 
The village itself is placed among fine groves of trees, which 
<Joyer over one hundred acres, and contains a few good brick 
houses belonging to the Musalman proprietors. The population 
fh 1901 numbered 2,741 persons, of whom 809 were Musalmans, 
tihe remainder being chiefly Ahirs and Lodbs. There is a village 
school here, but there is no trade, the population being chiefly 
l^iflcultural. Juggau^p is said to be a very old place, and to have 
toOn founded by one Jjpgi Jagdeo; but at the time it was takerf 
by the Musalmans it was one of the Bhars’ headquarters. There 


ate in the village three tombs of the men who fell in the fight 
against them, those of Ahmad Shahid, Qazi Kalian ah(J Shahid 
Zain-«d-Din. The Musalmans belong to the family pf ^MwM 
Sheikhs and trace their origin from Qazi ^idw|^t^^^ii> 4 
brother of the king of Rnm, who is said to 
Hiadostan in 1184 and to have been made gnybrnSpife OiSfe 
They tkat they tsonquered 5^. Villages 
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bestowing on them the proprietary right. Different members 
of the family attained high positions under the DehK Emperors, 
and one of them founded the taluqa of Gadia in Bara Banki and 
another was the ancestor of the Raja of Jahangirabad. A third 
taluqdar, of Jasmara in Bara Banki, also belongs to this family ; 
the estate was founded by Muzaffar Ali, who was killed in’ the 
mutiny by the rebels. The state of the Musalman zamindars 
. has somewhat deteriorated of late years, as much of their lands 
has been mortgaged, the possession of a considerable proportion 
having thus passed to a Lucknow pleader. Of all the sharers, 
Fffzal Khan alone has improved his position. Further mention 
of the family will be found in the Bara Banki volume. 

KAKORI, Pargana Kakori, Tahsil LtJCKNOw. 

The capital of the pargana is a considerable town lying 
due west of Lucknow, in latitude 26° 52' north and longitude 80® 
48' east, at a distance of about eight miles from the district 
headquarters. About a mile to the north runs the metalled road 
from Lucknow to Malihabad, which is connected with Kakori 
by a metalled road and near the junction of this branch road . 
is the railway -station. The place possesses a police-station, 
post-office, an anglo-vernacular middle school and an upper 
primary school, both attended by about 70 scholars. The latter 
is situated in one of the old baradaris. There are two bazars 
held in the Katra and the Kothtaleganj, and the annual sales 
are said to amount to Rs. 45,000. The population, which in 
•1869 numbered 8,220 souls, had risen at the last census to 8,933 
persons, of whom 3,560 were Musalmans. Several of the 
^eikh families of Kakori are of considerable antiquity and 
^Wealth, including among them many of the Lucknow pleaders, 
who have beautified the town with some well-built brick houses 
bars^ris. Many of the inhabitants are engaged in Govern- 
*n€ulKftervi0©. The town lands cover 2,461 acres and are held 
in ntoinda^^nure'^at a revenue of Rs. 2,275. As much as 645 
^t^aire by groves which surround the town on all 

, 

] J^kor^is a^fllikistered uiider Act XX of 1856. In 1902 
# <^ikined l,94Ci^quse8, of which 1,060 were assessed. The 
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income from the house tax was Bs. 1,205, falling with an inci* 
dence of Bh. 1-0-7 per assessed house and Be. 0-2-0 per head 
of population. The total income from all sources was Bs. 1,450, 
and the expenditure Bs. 1,384. Of this Bs. 630 were devoted 
to the upkeep of the town police and about Bs. 450 to conser- 
vancy. 

The place is of great antiquity. It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Bhars, whose fort was known as Kakor- 
garh. These Bhars were probably expelled by the Bais, for 
this was one of the parganas included in the Baiswara kingdom 
and the Bais Baja, Sathna, the father of Tilok Chand, fixed his 
headquarters at Kakori. His estates extended as far as the city 
of Lucknow, which then belonged to the Jaunpur sovereign. 
The story, as told by the Musalmans of the place, states that in 
the time of Sultan Husain Shah of Jaunpur three Saiyids, by 
name Ahmad, Hamid and Muhammad, on their return from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, sounded the azan on the banks of the Sai 
near Mohan. The subjects of Baja Sathna, who had ordered 
that the azan should not be sounded in his dominions, killed 
two of the three Saiyids, while the third escaped to Jaunpur. In 
consequence of this outrage an army was sent against the Bais, 
whose fort at Bai Bareli was taken. The Baja fled to Kakori 
an^ escaped for the time being owing to disturbances in 
Benglal. Shortly afterwards a second complaint was made 
against the Baja. A certain Saiyid with his wife and child 
had settled near Kakorgarh on the high ground where the Chau- 
dhri^s house now stands. He had taken service under the Rajs, 
and while he was absent collecting rents his wife and daughter 
were overheard singing the malar. When the Raja discovered 
that there were two Mosalman women in the place, he seized 
them, but they committed suicide in order to avoid disgrace. 
The S|iiyida thereupon complained to Jaunpur and a second 
force was sent by Sultan Husain under his Wazir, Malik Asad- 
ud-din. The Waair gave out that he had quarrelled With the 
king, and was on his way to Dehli ; and he fitted all the 
Rajput chie& to enter his service. Baja Sathna implied 
welcomed the Wazir to his folrt at Kalcori ; whereupon th 
Musalmans turned upon the Hindus and exterminated them. 



reward for this expjpit the Sultan gave the lands of Kakori to 
the Wazir and his oflScers. From the son of the former, Malik 
Marnf, and the sons of his two daughters, Malik Baha-iid-din 
Kaiqubad and Malik Nasrat-iid-din, are descended the Malik- 
zadas of Kakori. They were made qazis and chaudhris of the 
pargana, and their descendants still hold the proprietary rights 
of the place. 

There are several famous men among the Miisalmans of 
Kakori. A little below the fort to the south may be seen the 
tomb oi Sheikh Bhikhan Shah, a faqfr of the Kabira sect, who 
was^s learned as he was pious and died in 981 H.* Close by 
it are the tombs of his disciples, Sultan Gulrat of the imperial 
family of Dehli, and his foster-brother, Shams-ud-din, The 
inscriptions on the tomb state that they were built in 1580 
and 1627 A.D. Further on outside the town to the south- 
east arc two other dargabs in honour of Makhdum Shah, 
Muhammad Kazim and Makhdum Shah Tiirab, in whose memory 
annual festivals are celebrated and a great hiir is held, attended 
by large numbers of people from Lucknow and the neighbouring 
villages. On tlie west is the tomb of Azmat-ullah, built in 
the reign of Shahjahan, to whose daughter Azmat-ullah was 
tutor, and who, his descendants say, also gave instruction to 
Aurangzeb himself. , 


KAKORI Parffamij Tahsil Lucknow. 

This the smallest pargana of the district, is bounded on the 
east by Lucknow, on the south by Bijnaiir, on the nortli by 
Malihabad, and on the west by pargana Auras-Molian of Unao, 
from which it is separated by the Nagwa or Loni river, a small 
tributary of the Sai, that rises near Mohan and flows in a south- 
easterly direction along the borders of this pargana into Bijnaur. 
Part of the northern boundary is formed by the Behta, which 
flows into the Gumti above Lucknow. The pargana is traversed 
froni west to east through the centre by the useless canal of 
GEazi-ud-din Haidar, which, on account of its faulty construction, 
does not fyen carry off the drainage. The southern half of the 
pargana resembles Bijnaur, the soil being a heavy clay, dotted 
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with jhflS and inte^persed with stretohes of barren tisar. The 
northern |||rtion possesses a fair loani soil^ thie being generallj 
ch^hcteristic of the watershed of the^umti, as olay is of the 
the Sai. 

The total area of the pargana is 38,144 acres or 59*5 square 
miles. Of this, 21,495 acres or 67 per cent, were cultivated in 1902, 
the double-cropped area being 5,660 acres or 26 per cent, of the 
cultivation; of the remainder, 30 per cent, was barren, two-thirdg 
of this consisting of unculturablo waste chiefly in the form’ of 
Hear, The grove area is large as elsewhere, amounting to 1,728 
acres, but most of this is to be found in the i6imediate vicinity 
of Kakori town. Excluding the groves, the culturable area is 
very small, comprising only 3,200 acres, and most of this is 
in the form of fi|Pow. There has been a noticeable increase in the 
cultivation sine# the settlement of 1866; but the difference, 
amounting to about 2,300 acres, is not so marked here as else- 
where. The irrigated area in 1902 was 8,058 acres or over 
37 per cent, bf the cultivation. Over three-fourths of this 
is watered fronf the wells, which number about 1,150, of which 
335 are pf||||^onry — a figure which shows a very great increase 
since the .l^t settlement. This increase is of great import- 
ance, for formerly the pargana was chiefly dependent on 
its tanks, and these, though numerous, are unsatisfactory as 
havin|i J tendency to dry up when they are most needed. At 
presejj^ .however, the pargana is fairly secure, and the pre- 
carious tillages are few in number, only one, Ehanpur Mau 
in the extreme west, suffering in any serious degree from 
a deficiency of water. The rivers and their diminutive affluents 
are very little used for irrigation, only about 600 acres being 
thus watered. Wells almost everywhere admit of easy and inex- 
pensive construction, the-aj^erage depth at which water is fotind 
being no more than seventeen feet. In many of the wells 
the water is of a brackish nature, as in Bijnaur, the probable 
cause being the prevalence of ikar. 

As in Bijnaur, too, the principal crop is rice, which covets about 
30 per 06^4. of the cultivated area. Next in the kharif comes 
juar, folldwed at a considerable diBt|hce by maiae and bajra^ In 
thb rabi, gram and peas take the lead, being largely sown 
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as a second drop after rice. Almost an equal area is oo^upidl by 
wheats most of which is sown alone. The area un^^r barley is 
also considerable, and some 11 per cent, of the total bulti- 

vation. The rental, as determined at the settlement of ISfi^s 
low, the rates ranging from Rs. 9-6-0 per acre of to 

Re. 1-13-0 per acre of hhur. The average rate for loam soils 
is Rs. 5-13-0 per acre, and for clay Rs. 5-1-6. Privileged rates 
are paid, as usual, by the higher caste cultivators. About 76 per 
cent, of the area is held by the ordinary tenants, whose holdings 
are on an average no more than 2*09 acres. Under-proprietors 
hold ten per cent., but the individual areas are again very small. 
Holders of sir and klmdhdsht, on the other hand, who occupy 
nearly eight per cent., are better off, with an average of 5*7 acres 
a-piece. Practically the whole area is held at cash rates. TJie 
revenue demand at the summary settlement was Rs. 42,425. 
This was raised to Rs. 44,276 in 1866 j and at the last settlement 
to Rs. 56,515, giving an onliaucement of Rs. 12,239, or 27*6 per 
cent, on the expiring revenue. The increase was made progres- 
sive, the full demand being reached in 1907. The incidence in 
1902 was Re. 1-15-9 per acre of cultivation and Re. l3j^4 per acre 
of the whole area, being the lowest of any pargana i^he district. 

At the census of 1869 the population numbered 31,729 
souls, and since then it has increased steadily. In 1902 there 
were 35,655 inhabitants, of 'N^ioin 18,10.3 wore males and >17,552 
-females. Muhammadans nnmbored 6,563 or over IS per; c||it. — a 
higl^er proportion than in any other pargana. The chief culti- 
vating classes are Miisalmans, Ahirs, Hodhs, Pasis, Thakiirs, 
Chamars and Brahmans; but this does not exhaust the list, nor is 
any one caste specially predominant. Kakori is a considerable 
town, but of the remaining 64 villages, none are of any import- 
ance, and only one, Arnethia-Salempur, which lies near the 
railway station of Kakori, has a population of over 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. There are bazdrs at Kakori and Muhammadnagar, the 
latter being generally known as Bazdr Bangla. 

^ The pargana was formerly of more importance. It was the 
thoroughfare for the traffic between Lucknow and jpawnpor^, 
which passed along the uninetalled road that leads to Mohan, 
and crosses the ^Sai near ^eotini in Unao. This, road was 
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formerly J»mbellished by spacious sar4is^ bazdrs/ and handsome 
bridges and wells, built by the wealthy Lucknow officiab toper- 
petiialto their names and memories. ^The bridges and wells 
remain ; but th^ baz4rs, deserted for the metalled road and the 
railway, are in ruins. The first of these was Saadatganj, built by 
the Nawab Saadat Ali Khan, in 1800; then comes Fatehganj, 
built by Asaf-ud-daula to celebrate his victory over the Rohillas. 
The place is still standing, but is no longer used as a baz4r. The 
fine bridge over the Nagwa, which the road crosses about twelve 
miles from Lucknow, was built by Maharaja Tikalt Rai, 
the minister of Asaf-ud-daula ; he also built Tikaitganj, on the 
right bank of the stream, which now lies in ruins. Close to Fateh- 
ganj is Khushalganj, and on the left bank of the Nagwa is another, 
known as Ibrahimganj. Many mosques and tombs adorn the road- 
side, but most of these are in ruins. This deserted road still 
forms the chief means of communication for the south of the 
pargana. The north is served by the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, with a station near Kakori, and close to this runs 
the road from Lticknow to Malihabad and Hardoi, from which a 
metitlled road takes off at the railway station and gives access 
to the town of Kakori. 

At the time of the last settlement the villages of the 
pargana were divided into 109 mahals. Of these, 68 were held 
in zamindari tenure, three by taluqJars, two by Government, and 
36 by pattiddri bodies. There are no resident taluqdars. Mirza 
Jafar Ali Khan owns Muzaffarnagar ; Reari belongs to the Ms^hant 
Har Charan Das; and the Rana of Khajurgaon holds Ibrahim- 
ganj. Musalmans own half the pargana, and belongs chiefly to 
tthe Sheikh and Qazizada families of Kakori. One^fourth 
is held by Rajputs of the Bais and other clans; but they have 
lost ground considerably since the settlement of 1866. The 
Musalmans have not only retained their old estates, but increased 
them. The other chief gainers are the Bania and Khattri 
money-lenders, Kashmiri Brahmans and Kayasths. The only 
other lundholders are Brahmans, Lodhs, Ahirs and Jats, but 
their estates are very small. 

The history of the pargana is that of the town of Kakori, 
which has already been given. It was recorded as a pargana 






as early as the time of Akbar. In the time of the Nawabi it was 
generally held as a separate mahal^ but from 184S the pargana 
was inoluded in the chakla of Sandila in Hardoi. v 
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KALI-PACHHIM, Parana Bijnaur, TahsU Lttckkow. 

This village lies in the east of the pargana, in latitude 
20® 44' north and longitude 80® 67' east, a short distance 
west of the main road from Lucknow to Mohanlalganj and 
three miles east from Bijnaur. To the west of the village lies 
the chain of winding jhils that ultimately forms the B4kh 
stream. The place is of some antiquity : to the south-west of 
the main site is the mound of Kali-Khera, which is said to 
represent one of the twelve forts of Raja Bijli, the Pasi chief- 
tain, who held the Bijnaur pargana and was overthrown by the 
Chauhans of Amausi. The latter no longer hold Kali Pachhim 
in entirety, for a large part of the village has been purchased by 
the Hon'ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, the Kayasth taluqdar of 
Rasulpur in Fyzabad. The total revenue is Rs. 3,615. The 
village has been partitioned into 14 mahals, and this in some 
measure accounts for the losses of the Chauhans. It has an 
area of 3,028 acres, and consists chiefly of a clay soil, and is 
irrrigated from the jhfls and tanks. The population in 1901 
numbered 1,978 souls, the majority of whom are Pasis. There 
is a lower primary school here. 

KA8MANDI, Pargana, and Tahsil Mamhabad. 

There are two villages of this name in the pargana, known 
as Kasmandi-Kalan and Kasmandi-Khurd, both of which are 
of considerable size and importance. Kasmandi-Kalan H®® 
in latitude 26® 66' north and longitude 80® 47' east, aboul 
four miles east of Malihabad and two miles north of th^ 
Behta river. The village lands are extensive, covering 1,440 
acres ; they consist of the two mahals of Kasmandi and Hafiz- 
nagar, a small hamlet which lies to the south and extends at 
far as the river. The main village is surrounded with fine 
groves, which cover no less than 263 acres. It is held In 
pattiddri tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,515, while Hafiznagar 
consists of a small zamindari holding, assessed at Rs. 186. The, 
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village lands are highly cultivated and irrigated fro^^^tanks 
and wellfil The population of the two sites at the las^ census 
numbered 2,008 persons, of whom 780 were Musalmans. The 
place^contains several good houses, a post-office and a flourish- 
ing school, to which a girls^ school was formerly affiliated, but has 
since been abandoned. A small bazdr is held here weekly. 
The place is said to take its name from one Kaja Kans, who 
was defeated and slain by Saiyid Salar Masaud. Outside the 
village are numerous tombs of the fallen, and two especially 
are pointed out as the tombs of Saiyids Hashim.and Qasim. 
The village is still owned by Muhammadans, who are said to 
be descended from the settlors left here by the invader. The 
place has long been the favourite residence of Musalmans, some 
of whom have been distinguished for their learning and wealth. 
Hafiznagar was bought from the Sheikhs by the Bazid Khel 
Pathans of Barigarhi. 

KasmandifKhurd lies in latitude 26® 57' north and longitude 
80® 44' east, at a distance of two miles to the north of Malihabad 
station on the road to Kalyajimal, and about four miles north- 
- Vest of Kasmandi-Kalan. It covers an area of 2,228 acres, of 
which a large amount consists of barren <i8ar. About half the 
lands are cultivated and are extensively irrigated from tanks. 
It contained in 1901 a population of 1,838 persons, of whom 
402 were Musalmans. The Hindu inhabitants are chiefly Pasis. 
This village iDossesses a small bazdr, but no school. It gives its 
name to the taluqdari estate owned by Ahmad Khan of Malih- 
abad and is held at a revenue of Rs. 2,800. The place also is 
said to have been a part of the dominion of Raja Kons, and 
. name into the possession of Faqir Muhammad Khan during his 
Tonqye of the^pargana from 1837 to 1843. It seems formerly 
to have been held by the Janwars of Kharawan. 

KATHWARA, Fargana, Mahona, TahsU Malihabad. 

* , ^ A large village in the west of the pargana, situated on the 
banks of theGumti, in latitude 27® 1' north and longitude 80® 82' 
east, at a distance of some four miles south-east of Itaunja and nine 
miles north of Lucknow. It covers an ajrea of 3,181 acres, bemg 
thelargest village in the par^na, and isJheld in pattid4ri tenure at 
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a rey^ex)f Bs. 3,000. The cultivated area is about 1,|60 acres, 
but thqj^il is poor in the upland portion and means ol Irrigation 
are vei^efioient. About 600 acre§ lie in the Gumti k|adirf 
and whl^not flooded yield excellent harvests. No less than 
306 acres are under groves, which almost surround the village 
site. To the south the banks of the river are greatly broken by 
ravines. A large proportion of the land is cultivated by the 
Chauhan owners. The j)opulation in 1901 numbered 2,056 souls, 
of whom 74 were Musalmans. The Hindus are chiefly Rajputs 
and Chamars. Kathwara is the parent village of estate held 
by Chauhans, who in 1866 ’owned 32 villages, but their posses- 
sions have greatly diminished of late years, as Kathwara alone 
remains to them. These Chauhans are said to have come about 
the same time as the Pan wars, about 500 years ago, from Main- 
puri under Acharaj and Bacharaj, and to have turned out the 
Kiirmis under Rai Dhandu, who had a strong fort in Kathwara. 
They were a very turbulent set of men and were never quiet in 
the Nawabi. On one occasion they carried their depredations 
into the very city of Lucknow, and a large force was sent 
against them, but they kept in retirement till the matter had 
blown over and then returned to their village. Again, in 1851, 
they refused to pay their revenue and had to be reduced to 
order by the chakladar, Khan Aii Khan, with a body of the 
King^s troops.* 

Kathwara appears to bo a very ancient place. The story 
goes that in the Dwapar age the village was held by one Daiyat 
Hansan Dhuj, who had seized the horse that Arjun Pandava 
had let loose during the horse sacrifice. He was tlicn attacked 
by Arjun, and his allies and the place where the armies mot has p 
been' called Katak-wasa, ^‘the meeting of the armies,^^ ever 
Bince. Hansan is said to have had a large cauldron which he 
kept full of boiling oil, and he vowed he would throw into 
it any one of his army that lingered. The victim was his son^ 
Sadhanand, who had stayed behind for one more day at the 
entreaties of his wife; but, like St. John, he emerged unhurt. 
A.t Chandanpur, a hamlet to the east of Kathwara, is the place V 
wh^ the cauldron was set up, and ashes are still said to be dug 
up there. Close to it is a small shrine of Chandika Dev^' 
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After this dynaaty dame the Bhars^ and after the Bhars the 
Kurmis. 

KHALISPUR, Pargana and TahaU Malihabad. 

A village lying in the south of the pargana between 
tile Kakori boundaries and the Behta river which flows to 
the north-^east. It lies in 26® 62' north latitude and 80® 46' 
east longitude, at a distance of seven miles west of Lucknow 
and three miles south-east of Malihabad. The village lands 
cover ,865 acres and are held on revenue-free tenure. The 
soil is chiefly a good loam, with ample means of irrigation 
from wells and tanks. In the east of the village there is a 
large area under groves which cover altogether 120 acres. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,626 persons, of whom 
469 were Musalmans. There is a village school here which was 
established in 1863. Xhalispur is held in zamindari tenure 
and is the headquarters of a family of Qandahari Pathans, who 
claim to be the most noble Pathan family in Oudh. Yusuf 
Khan, the father of Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, came to Oudh in the 
time of Shuja-ud-daula and settled in Khairabad in 1763. His 
ion performed good service in a contingent supplied by the 
Nawab for the use of the English Government, and was granted 
Khalispur and eleven other villages in jagir. Formerly the 
village had been held with 26 others on a rent-free tenure 
by the Pirzada Shah Madan Pir, who received them from 
the Emperor of Dehli. They were confiscated by 8huja-ud- 
daula on witnessing the saint’s grief at the sight of the head 
of the Rohilla chief, Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The latter had been 
a disciple of the Pir, and when after his defeat his heful was 
brought before the Nawab, and no one recognised it, some 
one suggested that the Pir wouli know, and he was called. On 
beholding it he at once recognised the head and for the grief he 
displayed shared the ruin that had befallen his friend. 

KHARAWAN, Pargana and TahsU Malihabad. 

- A considerable village in the south-west of the pargana, on 
the south bank of the Behta ; it is situated in latitude 26® 66' 
ndrtfa and lonptude 80® 39' east, at a distance of four miles west 
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of Malihabad antf a mile south of the Sa^wJila road. The 
village lands extend to the Unao border on the 80 uth| and 
beyond the Behta on the north; they cover 2^654 acres and 
are assessed at Bs. 3,580. There is a large amount of barreh 
and waste land, especially on the south, but more than half the 
village is cultivated, although means of irrigation are deficients 
The soil is chiefly a weak sandy loam, and crops, are of ail 
inferior description. The population at the last census num- 
bered 1,872 persons, most of whom are low -caste Hindus. 
Markets are held here weekly, and there is a small school 
in the village. 

Kharawan formerly gave its name to a tappa held by ^ 
Janwars, but the village, with most of their possessions, has 
passed into other hands and now belongs to the taluqdar of 
Sahlamau. These Janwars state that at an early date the south- 
west of the pargana was held by Arakhs, who appear to have 
become Musalmans after Saiyid Salar^s invasion. In the 
village of Kharawan lived a Brahman with a beautiful 
daughter, and she was sought in marriage by one of the per- 
vert Arakhs. In his extremity he sought the aid of some 
Janwars, who were passing through on a pilgrimage to Gaya. 
On their return, they attacked the Musalmans, and drove them 
out of their villages, and for this exploit they gained the title 
of liohnjars, or men of iron. The tappa, which once consisted 
of twelve villages, was broken up during the Nawabi, and 
all but A few have passed to the Pathans and Sheikhs. 

KHUJAULI, Pargana and TahsU Mohanlalganj. 

A village lying in latitude 26*^ 43' north and longitude 81® 2' 
oast, at a distance of three miles north-east of Mohanlalganj 
on the road to Goshainganj at its point of junction with the 
Unmetalled road from Lucknow to Nagram. The place is. now 
of little importance, having a population of 1,327 persons. It 
is one of the headquarters of the Janwars who settled here 
about the end of the sixteenth century, and received this 
village and Mau from the Sheikhs of Amethi. In 18H it 
was made the capital of a new pargana which belonged to 
the chakla of Baiswara. The village is still held by t|iO 
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Janwars in pattiddri tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1^660. It has 
an area of 1,768 aores, and consists for the most pajrt of a jieavy 
clay soil which is irrigated from the tanks. 


LUCKNOW CITY. 

Lucknow, the headquarters of the district and the capital 
of Oudh, is the largest city of the United Provinces and comes 
next after the three presidency towns of all the cities of India. 
It lies mainly on the south bank of the river Gumti, at a 
distance of 610 miles from Calcutta, 199 miles from Benares, 
and 42 miles from Cawnpore, in 20° 52' north latitude and 
80° 1 ^ 6 ' east longitude. It is healthily situated^t a height 
of 4b3 feet above the sea. Viewed from a distance, and 
not too closely scrutinized, Lucknow is one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque largo cities in the world. It contains 
two noble mosques, an irnambara of imperial dimensions, some 
magnificent tombs and great palaces, besides a host of garden 
houses, pavilions, town mansions, temples and mosques, all 
erected during the last century by a number of wealthy and 
prodigal kings and their equally lavish courtiers. The interior 
of the city, however, does not correspond to its brilliant exter- 
nal appearance. It has certainly finer and broader streets than 
most oriental towns; but these are due to the destruction of 
numbers of houses for military purposes after the mutiny. A 
glacis half a mile broad was cleared round the old fort, and 
three military roads radiating from it were driven right 
through the heart of the city. The other streets, however, 
are frequently narrow and dirty, and the bazars have a poor 
and squalid appearance. On closer examination the larger 
buildings almost invariably caus# a feeling of (disappointment, 
for Lucknow represents the glorifldation of stucco, and now 
that the first freshness has worn off, idost of them present an 
appearance of extreme tawdriness. 

The most debased exampli^ of architecture in India are to 
be found in Lucknow, and in this city alone has the oriental 
Ihlrified Fergusson’s maxim and become vulgar. At the same 

there are mltty buildings whose sky line and general 

are Qom^ndable. Seen from a distance, too, the fia^tastic 


domes and pinnacles of the Martiniere, Chhatar Manzil and 
Qaisarbagh are very picturesque, while the more ancient tomba 
and minarets rise proudly and robukingly above them, often 
dark grey with moss or green with grass, while the others ara 
blazing with gold. One feature of this fantastic architecture 
may be mentioned. On the top of any square building four 
flying buttresses are sent from each corner, not, however, to 
support any Gothic pinnacle, but simply to meet each other; 
no modern building seems complete without some of those, 
looking like a pair of shears or the charred rib of some mighty 
ship. Gilt domes, made of copper covered with gilding, gilt 
umbrellas and balustrades of burnt clay with gilt spikel^ aro 
among the tawdry ornaments which still render a Lucknow 
view bright and sparkling. 

As usual in Indian cities, few buildings except mosques or 
tombs were erected by the nobles or the merchants. It was 
dangerous for anyone except the king^s nearest relatives to build 
a fine mansiou. After annexation a number of town houses 
wore built or greatly enlarged by the nobility of Oiidh. A 
general feature is an imposing gateway consisting of arch within 
arch, rising from the same base and covered with arabosquo 
details, gaudily coloured. The masonry is so bad that houses 
built only a few years ago arc already in a state of ruin and 
decay, and such buildings aro often represented to be old 
manssions whose owners since annexation aro no longer able to 
keep their ancestral halls in repair. The rodcomirig feature, as 
Tcmarkod by Lord Valentia, is the Lucknow plaster, the finest 
kind being made from the shells left in ancient lakes now dried 
lip. When the work is good this plaster is really more bright 
aud pure in appearance than marble, and the effect when lighted 
up with thousands of lamps is surprisingly beautiful. 

Perhaps the greatest ornament of tho city is the pic- 
turesque eminence which is ^crowned by tho Ilosidenoy. 
The old mosque, the magnificent bargad tree, tho stately . 
Walls covered with creepers and dense cloaks of dark ^ 
loliago, and the lofty tower surmounted by tho Union Jaojkfii 
which proudly flies day and night, rise grandly about 
^lumerous ruins interspersod with shrubbery, and bright wiA' 
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roses and oleanders. Near at hand, behind to artificial mound 
and half hidden by groups of gigantic l^tnboos, their lofty 
heads feathering down almost to the ground, lies the graveyard, 
and there among many cypresses are the graves or cenotaphs of 
some 2,000 Englishmen and women who perished in the mutiny. 
The Eesidoncy stands about three hundred yards from the 
banks of the Gumti and was completed by Asa f’-ud-d aula about 
1780. It is far too famous a place and too generally knoAvn 
to require a detailed description, and for this the reader must 
be referred to Mr. Gul)binfi’ book and other works, in which full 
and complete ])lans and accounts can ])e found. At first no 
military guard was attached to the Rosidont ; but when Colonel 
Bailey hold this ofiico, a guard of honour was appointed and a 
house built for it by Saadat Ali Khan close to the gate of the 
■Residency enclosure, which thus obtained its world-famous name 
of the Bailey-guard Gate. 

The Reside iicy, like the great Imambafa, affords a 
remarkable contrast in stability with the more inodoi n buildings 
of Lucknow. It was exposed for five months to a cannon- 
ado from heavy artillery at a range of three hundred 'yards, yet 
the remaining walls are quite firm, although hardly a square 
yard is unmarked by cannon shot. In the Qaisarbagh, on the 
other hand, though not sixty years old, decay has made groat 
progress; oiio entire side of tho main quadrangle has been 
removed and the others are more or loss ruinous. 


The great Imambara l)ears ample testimony to the solidity 
of the work of the older regime. Although it was built over a 
century ago, not a brick has fallen from tho vast vault in spite 
of the shameful way in which this really fine building was 
handled in being used as a gnnpafk and arsenal for many years 
after the rooccupation of Lucknow. It stands within the 
enceinte of the old Maehchi Bhawaii fort to tho west of the main 
road. It was erected by Asaf-ud-daula in the year of tho great 
Chalisa famine of 1784, to give some relief to the suffering 
people. It is said that many of the respectable inhabitants of 
city were compelled by want to place themselves among the 
IhsMi to save their honour and keep themselves 
kes were told over and their -wastes paid 


at night. The bKlUding consists of a single immense hall. Ik 
dimensions are IGiJpjfeet long by 63 feet 6 inches wide. On the 
two sides are verandahs, respectively, 26 feet 6 inches and 
27 feet 3 inches wide, and at each end an octagonal apart- 
ment, 63 feet in diameter. This vast building is covered by 
vaults of a very simple form and still simpler construction, being 
of a coarse concrete several feet in thickness, which stands 
without thrust or abutment, and is apparently more durable 
than the most scientific gothic vaulting : it is certainly cheaper 
and far more easily made, since it is literally cast on a mud 
form which is moulded according to the fancy of the architect. 
It is said to have cost a million of money. The magnificent 
ornaments and gaudy decorations with which its walls were 
once covered are gone ; but the place has suffered little from the 
desecration it underwent in being used as an ordnance store- 
house. The architects were invited to submit their plans in 
competition ; the Nawab only stipulated that the building should 
be no copy of any other work, and that it should surpass in 
beauty and magnificence anything of the kind ever built. The 
suocessffil competitor was one Kifayat-ullah, and it would 
be hard to say that this conception falls at all short of the 
largo and liberal stipulations of the monarch. The build- 
ing is as solid as it is graceful, built from very deep 
foundations, and no wood is used in its construction. Asaf- 
ud-daula at his death was buried in it, a perfectly plain masonry 
slab without any inscription marking his last resting-place. 

From the terrftdid roof of the Imambara a magnificent view 
of the city can be obtained, and it will perhaps be better to 
feive a brief description of the neighbouring buildings before 
proceeding to the general account of the city and cantonments. 
The city is divided for municipal purposes into six wards, each 
of which contains a great number of muhallas or quarters. 
These wards are conterminous with the police circles of the 
city, and are known as the Chauk, which lies to the south-west 
of the Mach chi Bhawan; Daulatganj to the north-west; Saadat- 
ganj to the south-west and beyond the Chauk; Wazirg^J^j, 
south of the Machchi Bhawan and east, of the Chiiik^d 
Saadatganj; Ganeshganj in the south-|ipt, whioh^’^^nol^^ 



Hazriitganj and the oivil lines ; and Hfisanganj io the^ ^rth .of,, 
the river Gumti. 

^ The Machchi Bhawan stands in the centre of Lucknow and 
is the name given to the great mound overhanging the Gumti, 
on which stood the old fort. From it the stone bridge of Asaf- 
ud-daula leads across the river. This mound is the oldest part 
of Lucknow and was formerly known as the Lachhman Tila, a 
name said to be derived from Lachhman, the brother of Bama. 
The fort was first built by the Sheikhs of Lucknow, and was 
long celebrated for its strength. It was then, however, of 
much smaller size than the later structure. Here the Sheikhs 
had their houses, known as the Mubarak Malial and the P4nch 
Mahal from its five storeys, but these stand no longer, having 
been demolished with other buildings. When Saadat Khan 
first came to Lucknow in 1732, he hired these houses at a 
ihonthly rent of Rs. 565. The money was paid at first, but his 
miocessbrs by a natural transition of sentiment got into the 
habit of looking on them as their own, and after Safdar Jang 
and Shuja-ud-daula had, respectively, written agreements to 
pay rent, but had never done so, Asaf-ud-daula gave up the 
farce and appropriated the houses outright. The old strong- 
hold was rebuilt by Safdar Jang, and it was thenceforth ? 
known as the Machchi Bhawan, from the fish which was the 
crest of the Subahdar in his capacity of a mansahdar of 
7,000. His minister, Ncwal Rai, sank the wells of the stone 
bridge, but ho did not live to complete it, and it remained to be 
finished by Asaf-ud-daula. This bridge #as for a long time 
the only one in Lucknow, and the principal line of traffic to 
Sltapur iind Fyzabad. Within the Machchi Bhawan, over-looki 
ing the river, is the mosque built by Aurangzeb on the site 
of^lhe old shrine of Lachhman Tila on his return from per-' 
forming a similar act at Ajodhya. This mosque is altogether 
thrown into th^ shade by Asaf-ud-daula’s splendid mosque and 
Imambara to the north, and the Rumi Barwaza, popularly 
supposed to be ^ ilv^tation of the gate at Constantinople from 
which the Turkish %)ii^erument derives its name. The fort 
of Machchi night of the 30th 

Ifl^une reti^Dient of the British garrison to 


the Be8i4gJ?®y* i After reoecnpation it was again put in iDrder 
*»ad re(^5sibructed on modern military principles, but about 1865 
the post was abandoned and the works destroyed. The mound 
is now crossed by the road from the Chhatar Manzil along the 
river to Husainabad, which passes along the north front of the 
Imambara courtyard and through the Kumi Darwaza. 

After the mutiny the ground was cleared for a space of 
half a mile around the Machchi Bhawan, and the oldest parts 
of Lucknow, known as the Bajpei and Ismailgaiij muhallas, 
were destroyed. For many years the ground between the 
Oh auk and the Gumti was a dismal waste covered with dihris 
and rubbish of all descriptions. In 1887 this space was cleared 
and converted into a beautiful undulating garden known as the 
Victoria Park and maintained from the funds of the Husain>- 
abad Trust. This is skirted on the west by the Cromwell Road, 
while to the south and south-east of tlie Maclichi Bhawan runs 
the Circular Road from the Chauk to the iron bridge. 

South of this road is the Residency already described, and 
beyond this towards the river we come to the remains of the 
Farhat Bakhsh. The part of this building which overlooks the 
river is now joined to the Chhatar Manzil; it was built 
by General Martin and was bought from him for Rs, 50,000 
by Saadat Ali Khan, who made many additions, including the 
Lai Baradari or throne-room. The latter is now used as the 
Provincial Museum with its fine collection of books, coins and 
other treasures. Among them is to be seen an admirable model 
of the Residency and the adjoining buildings from which a 
better idea of the situation can be obtained than from any 
description. The Lai Baradari, otherwise known as the Qasr- 
08-Sultan, was set apart for royal darbars ; and at the accession 
of a new King it was the custom for the Resident to seat him 
on the throne and then to present a nazar to him in token 
that the British authorities confirmed his assumption of the 
Government. It was in this room that the attempt on the 
throne by Badshah Begam and Munna Jan took place as is 
recorded by Sir W. Sleeman,* and it w^ i| pursuance of this 
custom^ that the insurgents attemp^d to the Resident, 
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Colonel Low, to present an offering to Munna Jan as he sat on 
the throne, thinking thus to confirm the usurper’s authority. 
Adjoining the Farhat Bakhsh on the ^outh are the two build- 
ings known as the Darshanbilas and the Gulistan-i-Iram, the 
former being now the Chief Engineer’s office and the latter 
forming part of the museum. Both of these were built by 
Qhazi-ud-din Haidar. 

Beyond them are the two Chhatar Manzil palaces^ of which 
the larger faces the river and is now known as the United 
Service Club, while the lesser is occupied by the Small Cause 
Court, registration office and the office of the Department of 
Land Kecords and Agriculture. Both of these were begun by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar and finished by his son. The Xing 
himself then occupied the Farhat Bakhsh, and these two build- 
ings were constructed as a residence for his wives. To the 
north of the Chhatar Manzil is the Terhi Kothi, now occupied 
by the Judicial Commissioner, which was built by Saadat Ali 
Khan. To the south-west stands the new court of the Judicial 
Commissioner and to the south the Chini Baz&r built by Ghazi- 
ud-din Haidar. It is now chiefly in ruins. 

Beyond this again stands the Qaisarbagh, the great work of 
Wajid Ali Shah, which was commenced in 1848 and finished 
in 1860 at a cost, including the furniture and decorations, of 
eighty lakhs of rupees. Between the great quadrangle and the 
Chini Baz^r stand the two tombs of Saadat Ali Khan and of his 
wife, Murshidzadi. Both of these tombs were built after their 
death by their son, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. The spot on which 
Saadat Ali Khan’s tomb now stands was formerly occupied by 
the house in which Ghazi-ud-din Haidar lived during his father’s 
lifetime; and it is reported that when he came to the throne 
and occupied Saadat Ali Khan’s palace he remarked that as he 
had now taken his father’s house, it was but fair that he should 
give up his own to his father. Accordingly he gave orders to 
destroy his former abode and raise on its site a tomb to Saadat 
Ali Khan. The Qaisarbagh is approached from the open space 
extending to the river on the north-east by a gateway which is now | 
in ruins, very little of the original structure remaining, and 
known as Jilln-khana^ or place where the royal processions 
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used to form. Turning to the right through the gateway 
we cross the site of the Chini Baz&r^ which no longer existS| 
and thence under a gate flanked by green mermaids we come 
to Hazratbagh. On the right hand lie the Chandiwali Baradari, 
once paved with silver, the Khas Muqam and the Badshah 
Manzil, the special residence of the King, erected by Saadat 
Ali Khan and included by Wajid Ali Shah in the plan of his 
new palace. His Wazir, Nawab Ali Naqi Khan, used to reside 
above the mermaids’ gateway in order that he might be close to 
the King and obtain information of all he was doing. On the 
left stands the large confused pile of buildings called the 
Chaulakhi, built by Azim-ullah Khan, the King’s barber, and 
sold by him to the King for four lakhs. It formed the resi- 
dence of the queen and the chief wives. The rebel Begam held 
her court here, and it was in one of the adjoining stables that 
the British captives were kept for weeks. Proceeding along the 
roadway we pass the place where Wajid Ali Shah used to sit 
in the days of the great fairs dressed in the yellow clothes of a 
foqlr. His seat was under a large mulberry tree surrounded by 
a marble platform ; it was painted a bright red to a height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, a treatment which apparently proved 
fatal, for the tree has died. The place now forms part of the 
ground for the Government training school which occupies 
the site of the old military prison. Moving onwards we pass 
under the Liakhi gateway and enter the magnificent open squ^^ro 
of the Qaisarbagh proper, the buildings round which were 
chiefly occupied by ladies of the court. In the month of August 
• great fair used to be held here, known as the Jogia Mela, 
to which the whole town was admitted. Proceeding past the 
stone Baradari, which is now the property of the Maharaja 
Ikf Balrampur and under the western Lakhi gate, we have on 
eur left the buildings known as the Qaisar Pasand. This was 
built by Roshan-ud-daula, the minister of Nasir-ud-din Haidar, 
and confiscated by Wajid Ali Shah, who gave it as a residence 
to his' favourite concubine, Mashuq-us-8ultan. In the lower 
storeys of this building the Dhaurahra party of captives were 
confined, and from it they were taken to bf killed on the spot 
uiarked by the memorial in front of the eastern gate. On the 
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right there was another Jilau-khana ; but this has disappeared, the 
road that passed through it leading out of the Qaisarbagh 
opposite the Sher Dar waza under which General Neill was killed. 

The buildings forming the quadrangle of the Qaisarbagh 
have been made over to the taluqdars of Oudh, who occupy 
them on the occasion of their visits to Lucknow. It wag given 
by Lord Canning on condition that they should keep it in 
repair ; but the whole place is in a very ruinous state and one 
entire side of the main square has been removed. 

To the north-west of the Qaisarbagh stands the large and 
handsome building known as the Koshan-ud-daula Kothi, 
which is now used as the district cutcherry. It was built by 
the same minister of King Nasir-ud-din Haidar who constructed 
the Qaisar Pasand. 

To the east of the Qaisarbagh and facing the open space 
between the palace and the river is the Tarawali Kothi or 
observatory, which is now occupied by the Bank of Bengal- 
•This house was built by Nasir-ud-din Haidar under the super- 
intendence of Colonel Wilcox, the Astronomer Eoyal. .The 
Colonel died in 1847, and Wajid Ali Shah dismissed the 
establishment. The observatory had been provided with some 
excellent instruments, and these were carefully put by, but 
disappeared during the mutiny and were probably broken up 
by the rebels. The Fy^^bad Maulvi, Ahmad-ullah Shah, better 
known as Danka Shah, from his always having a drum beaten 
fe before him when he went out, made the place his headquarters 
to the troubles of 1857, and here, too, the rebel leaders used to 
hold their meetings. The place was captured on the 17th of 
November, soon after the taking of the Khurshed ManziL 

The latter stands close to the Tarawali Kothi on the east. 
It was begun by Saadat Ali Khan, who named it after his wife^ 
Khurshedzadi and completed by Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. It is 
l?uilt in tha form of a castle and is surrounded by a moat twelve 
feet broad, over which there was formerly a drawbridge, but 
this has been replaced by four masonry bridges. It was not 
devoted to any particular purpose by the Kings of Oudh, hut 
after annexation it was used as the mess of the 32nd Eegiment. 
On the 17tji of November, 1857^ the place was captured after 
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hotirt^ fighting by a company of the 90th and 63rd Regimente' 
supported by Major Branston^s battalion of detachments. Thd 
leading officer, the present Lord Roberts, ascended to the top of 
the building and planted there the flag of the 2nd Panjdb 
Infantry, to point out the line of advance to the defenders 
of the Residency. In this place Sir Henry Havelock and Sir 
James Outram first joined hands with Sir Colin Campbell. The 
Khurshed Manzil was made over by Government in 187G to the 
Governors of the Martiniore, who have since employed the place 
as the girls^ school, after having improved and extended the 
building at a cost of Rs. 60,000. 

North of the Khurshed Manzil and lying along the banks 
of the river is the Moti Mahal, so called from the fancied 
resemblance of its dome to the curve of a pearl. The pile 
of buildings known by this name includes three separate and 
distinct structures. The Moti Mahal proper, which forms the 
northern part of the enclosure, was built by Saadat Ali Khan, 
while the Mubarak Manzil and the Shah Manzil wore added by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. The Shah Manzil was the scene of the 
celebrated wild beast fights : the combats between tigers and 
‘^mailer animals took place.within the enclosure, but the encounters 
between elephants and rhinoceroses, which re(]uir6d to bo viewed at 
a safe distance, were h eld across the river on the level ground of the 
Hazari Bagh. It was in the Moti Mahal that Brigadier Cooper of 
the Artillery and Dr. Bertram were killed on the 26t]i of Sep- 
tember, 1857, and here, too, Colonel Campbell of the 90th Roginiept 
was mortally wounded. This was the advanced position taken 
by Sir Colin CampbelPs relieving army, and here the rear-guard 
withthe heavy guns and wounded men of Sir Henry Havelock^s 
force halted on the night of the 25th of September. The palace 
is now the property of the Maharaja of Balrampur. \)^ 

A short distance east of the Moti Mahal is the Shah Najaf, 
in which is the tomb of the builder, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, 
ns well as those of his wife and other members of the royifl 
family. It is said to be an imitation of the tomb of Ali, the 
word Najaf being the name of the hill on which that toMb 
stands. It is a huge masonry structure with a large dome, and 
is largely-endowed for the maintenanoo of the establishment and 
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to defray the expenses of the illuminations which are made 
at the Muharram and on the anniversary of the King’s death. 
'The place was stormed on the 16th of September by the 93rd 
Highlanders under Brigadier Adrian Hopoi supported by 
Major Branston with a company of the 90th Perthshires and 
other detachments, after being resolutely defended by the 
mutineers against a heavy cannonade. 

Close to the Shah Najaf is the Qadam Rasul, also built by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar on an artificial mound. It contained a 
stone bearing the impress of a foot said to be that of the Prophet; 
but this was carried off during the mutiny and never traced. 
The place is in a state of decay and is no longer held in vener- 
ation. Before the mutiny, it was converted into a powder- 
magazine with a native guard. 

On the open space in front of the Tarawali Kothi stands a 
monument erected to two separate parties of Europeans, who 
were cruelly massacred by the rebels after being kept in 
confinement for many weeks in the Qaisarbagh. One consisted 
of those sent in by the Raikwar Raja of Bhaurahra— ‘Mr. 
Carew, Mr. J. Sullivan, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Rogers and Miss 
Jackson, with the addition of some persons captured in the city 
and a few deserters who were killed on the 24th of September 
as Sir Henry Havelock was advancing. The others were those 
whom the Mitauli Raja had treacherously given up — Sir 
Mountstuart Jackson, Captain Orr, Lieutenant Burns and 
Sergeant Morton, who were murdered on the 16th of November 
at the instigation of the leaders of the rebellion. One of these, 
Raja Jai Lai Singh, who had been restored to favour and 
pardoned under the amnesty, was subsequently, two years 
later, convicted and hanged on this very spot, together with 
Bande Husain and Fateh Ali, who had brought the prisoners to 
Lucknow on the 1st of October, 1859. 

The remaining buildings of importance in Lucknow will 
be described in the account of the wards of the city. Daulat- 
ganj in the north-west extends from the Machchi Bhawan 
along the banks of the river to the outskirts of Lucknow and 
lies to the north, of the Chauk. Jt contains a population of 
$2, 795 persons, including the suburbs of Balakganj and 
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Sarfarazganj beyond the Campbell Hoad. The chief buildings of 
this ward are the Husainabad Imambara and the Jami Masjid^ 
which adjoin the Victoria Park. Leaving the RumI Darwaza 
it Is approached by a broad road a quarter of a mile long. The 
Imambara consists of two large enclosures at right angles to 
each other. It was built and endowed by Muhammad Ali 
Shah as a burial-place for himself. In front of the road and 
opposite the eastern wing is a bad model of the Taj of Agra, in 
which the King’s daughter is buried. The place is illuminated 
during the Muharram and on the anniversary of the King’s 
death. The great mosque was also begun by the same ruler, 
but stood unfinished for years. It was intended to surpass that 
of Asaf-ud-daula in the Machchi Bhawan, and is certainly an 
enormous building of considerable grandeur. It was completed 
by Malika Jahan Bogam, a surviving member of the royal 
family. The edifice stands on an elevated basement with an 
open platform in front. The walls are beautifully ornamented 
and the arches coloured in stucco. It lies due west of the 
Husainabad Imambara. 

Hard by the latter and close to the Husainabad tank is 
the clock-tower, begun in 1880 and completed in 1887, at a 
cost of Rs. 1,17,000 from the funds of the endowment. It is 
221 feet in height and 20 feet square, and contains ihe largest 
clock in India. The great bell weighs over a ton, and there 
are four others striking the Cambridge quarters. It was built 
from the design of Mr. R. R. Bayne of Calcutta, and the clock 
made by Messrs. Benson & Co. of London. West of the tank 
is an unfinished structure, known as the Sat Khanda or seven- 
storeyed tower, begun by Muhammad Ali Shah, who only lived 
to see the completion of the fourth storey. Facing the tank is 
a baradari, also built by the same sovereign. It has been subse- 
quently repaired and improved, and is now used as a picture- 
gallery for the portraits of all the rulers of Oudh which were 
formerly kept in a side-room of the Imambara. Beyond this 
baradari, and approached by the gateway on the right, is the 
Daulatkhana to the north of the clock-tower. This includes a 
ttumber of buildings irregularly placed, which formed the palace 
of Aaaf-ud-daula, when he transferred the seat of government 






from Fyzabad to Lucknow. The principal house is named 
after him and is known as the Asafi Kothi. It is now occupied 
by a descendant of the royal fami ly. 

The Daulatganj muhalla, built by Asaf-ud-daula, lies to 
the north of Husainabad. To the south is Sarai Mali KhanV 
built by Saadat Khan ; Tahsinganj, constructed during the 
reign of Asaf-ud-daula by his converted Hindu minister; and 
Ahata Muhammad Ali Khan, wliioh dates from the time of 
Saadat Khan. Mirza Mandi was founded by Mirza Salim, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir; Rani Katra in the east of 
the ward was built by the wife of Girdha Naga, Siibahdar of 
Oudh, in the days of Muhammad Shah, and nephew of Chhabile 
Ram, the Governor of Allahabad. Garhi Pir Khan owes its 
name to another officer of the time of Shahjahan. Other 
muhallas are the Top Darwaza and Khudaganj, both built by 
Asaf-ud-daula, Nagaria, Chamartola and Ahmadganj. Beyond 
the city to the west is the Musa Bagh, a garden laid out by 
Asaf-ud-daula. In it a house was built in the European style 
by General Martin for Saadat Ali Khan, who used to have wild 
beast fights here. The place is now in ruins ; it was the scene 
of the first outbreak of the mutiny by the 7th Oudh Infantry, 
and was the last position held in force by the rebels, being captured 
by Sir James Outram on the 19th of March 1858. Close to it is 
the Mirza Bagh, which appears also to take-its name from Prince 
Salim. Daulatganj is one of the oldest portions of Lucknow, 
but is now partially deserted, as there is a constant tendency on 
the part of the population to move eastwards. Large houses in 
this quarter now fetch a lower rental than a few rooms in the 
busier surroundings of Aminabad. 

The Chauk ward lies between Daulatganj on the north and 
Saadatganj on the south, and extends eastwards to Wazirganj. 
It takes its name from the famous street which is said to have 
been built in the time of Asaf-ud-daula, It is probably, 
however, of an earlier date, for the southern gate, known as 
the Akbari Darwaza, was built by Qazi Mahmud of Bilgram, 
the deputy of Jawahir Khan, Subahdar of Oudh in the reign of 
Akbar. The same man built Mahmudnagar and Shahganj on 
^her tide of the street, Ashraf Ali Khan in the days of 
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Shahjahan built Ashrafabad to the south of Shahganj, and 
adjoining it is Naubasta or Musharrafabad, built hy his 
brother. Moreover, the muhallas of Katari, Sondhi, Banjari 
and Ahiri -tolas, which lie round and to the west of the 
Chauk, are the oldest inhabited parts of Lucknow. Further 
west is Mahbubganj, built hy Asaf-ud-daiila, and beyond 
this the Wazirbagh, Muazzimnagar, Karimganj and Iram- 
nagar. Between Mahbubganj and the Chauk is Katra 
Bizan Beg Khan, built by Saadat Khan, who also founded 
the Katras of Saiyid Husain Khan and Abu Turab Khan 
and the Bagh Mahanarain. The Chauk is the most populous 
quarter of Lucknow, containing in 1901 no less than 57,773 
inhabitants. 

The Saadatganj ward occupies the south-western portion of 
the city, lying to the south of the Chauk and to the west of 
Wazirganj. It extends as far as the suburb of Alamnagar and 
the old canal. To the north lies the Kashmiri muhalla, built by 
Asaf-iid-daula. It is traversed by the road of the siirne name, and 
other thoroughfares of this ward are the Saadatganj, Campbell, 
Victoria and Tikaitganj roads. Along the Victoria road are 
Haidargaiij, Victoriaganj and Tikaitganj, the last named, as well 
as the Baz^ir Tikait Kai, having been founded by the great minister 
of Asaf-ud-daula. Mehdigaiij, to tlie wost of Haidarganj, was 
built by the minister of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, Hakim Mehdt 
Ali Khan. To the south of the ward is the Tal Katura with 
its cotton mills and an old karbala, and on the opposite side 
of the Victoria road is lAe garden known as the Bagh Darogha 
Ashiq Ali. East of Victoriaganj is the Aishbagh, constructed 
by Asaf-ud-daula. One of the garden pavilions still exists 
and is used as a dharmsala. The population of Saadatganj in 
1901 was 29,646 persons. The bazdr of this name was built hy 
Saadat Ali Khan, who ordered that it should be the only* 
market of the city. 

The Wazirganj ward lies to the east of Saadatganj and 
extends from the Qaisarbagh southwards to the railway station. 
It stretches eastwards to the Cawnpore road and Ganeshganj, 
and contained at the last census 38,956 inhabitants. It takes ite 
name from the markeb founded by Asaf-ud-daula in honour a# 
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his adopted son, Wazir Ali Khan. The northernmost muhalla is 
the Deorhi Agha Mir, founded by Agha Mir Mutamad-ud- 
daula, the minister of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. South of this 
and to the west of the ward are the Kaja Baz^ir, Yahiaganj and 
Nawabganj, both built by Asaf-ud-daula. East of the Canning 
road are Mashaganj, Chikmandi, Maulviganj and Golaganj, 
dating from the time of Saadat Ali Khan, Fateh ganj, Begam- 
ganj and Amaniganj, all belonging to the reign of Asaf-ud- 
daula. To the east of the ward, in the direction of the 
Qaisarbagh, are the Bazdr Jhaulal, founded by Maharaja Jhaulal, 
Kayasth, the finance minister of Asaf-ud-daula, and the great 
Aminabad market and Sarai built by Ami n-ud-daula, the 
minister of Amjad Ali Shah. In this ward, on the open space 
to the south of the Machchi Bhawan, is the tomb of Mina Shah, 
the great saint of Lucknow. This Sheikh Mina, whose proper 
name was Sheikh Muhammad, was born at Lakhnau, and brought 
up by Sheikh Qiwan-ud-din, a darwosh of repute. He it was who 
induced the Sheikhs to colonize Lucknow ; he died in 884 H., 
according to the inscription on his tomb, but elsewhere his death 
is recorded as having taken place in 870 H. or 1465 A.D. The 
tomb was partially destroyed during the rebellion, but sub- 
sequently restored. Close by is the great tomb of Hakfru 
Mehdi Ali Khan erected by his nephew, Munawar-ud-daula, 
in the reign of Muhammad Ali Shah. 

East of Wazirganj and extending as far as the Gurati is 
Ganeshganj, which contains the civil lines as well as a number 
of populous muhallas. It is traversed jby the Cantonment road, 
Banks’ road, the Strand which passes through Hazratganj and 
Clyde road, while the chief cross-communications are the 
Abbott and Outram roads. The chief muhallas are Rakabganj, 
Jangliganj and Maqbulganj, built by Saadat Ali Khan;Yari 
Mandi, the Qandahari Baz&r and Husainganj to the south. 
Hazratganj is one of the most important parts of Lucknow. It 
contains most of the European shops and many large buildings, 
such as the offices of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and 
the General Post-office. At the north-western end is the 
Nurbakhsh Kothi, now occupied by the Deputy Commissioner. 
It was built by Saadat Ali Khan as a residence for one of his 
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sons. From the top of this house Sir Henry Havelock over- 
looked the enemy^s third line of defence and planned his way 
into the Qaisarbagh. For some years after the walls on the 
west side bore the marks of a shower of grape that was fired at 
him. On the other side of the road is the Kankarwali Kothi, 
also bailt by Saadat Ali Khan and now the residence of the 
City Magistrate. Hazratganj was built by Amjad Ali Shah, 
who is buried in a largo maqbara leading off the main road, 
and generally known as the Chhota Iinambara. It has no 
architectural pretensions, but was originally furnished with 
costly fittings, all of which were plundered during the mutiny. 
It was captured after a severe struggle by Sir Colin Campbell 
on the 14th of March, 1858. To the south of Hazratganj 
beyond Christ Church is Government House. This building 
was erected during the days of Saadat Ali Khan by General 
Martin as a powder magazine. After annexation it was known 
as Banks’ Kothi, from Major Banks, the Commissioner of 
Lucknow, who was killed in the Residency. East of this are 
two houses known as the Dar-us-shafa and the Begam’s Kothi ; 
the former owes its name, which signifies a hospital, to the fact 
that Saadat Ali Khan recovered here from a fit of illness, and 
is now used as a residence for the Secretaries to Government 
when the headquarters are moved to Lucknow; the latter was 
the residence of Malika Ahd, the wife of Amjad Ali Shah. It 
is now occupied by the Post-office. The place was stormed on 
the 11th of March, 1858, and it was here that the gallant 
Hodson received his deat^ wound. 

Beyond this is the Wingfield Park, a public garden cover- 
ing some 80 acres, named after Sir C. Wingfield, Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh. There is a large pavilion in the centre, 
surrounded by flower gardens. North of the park and beyond 
a number of European bungalows is the famous Sikandra Bagh, 
adjoining Sultanganj, which extends to the Gumti. It was 
originally a walled enclosure containing a summer-house and a 
garden. On the 10th of November 1857 it lay in the route taken 
by Sir Colin Campbell in his advance from the Martiniere to the 
Residency. Th e enclosure, which was about 1 50 yards square with 
Walls 20 feet high, surmounted with turrets and circular 
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bastions at each corner, was strongly fortified and loopholod by 
the enemy. The wall was breached by artillery at the angle 
nearest the Wingfield Park, while the gate was stormed by the 
4th Sikhs. The latter and the 93rd Highlanders poured into 
the building, and after a desperate struggle bayoneted every man 
within the walls. The enemy’s loss was estimated at 2,000. 
A few hid in the towers till the next day, but they were 
discovered and slain by Brasyer’s Sikhs. Within the w^alls is a 
tomb erected in memory of Lieutenant Dobbs and others who 
fell in the assault. Tlie place w^as built by Wajid Ali Shah for 
one of his wives, named Sikandar Mahal. The walls of the 
Sikandra Bagh have been for the most part demolished, but tho 
front portion and the gate were rebuilt in 1903. 

South-east of tho Wingfield Park is the Martiniere, a 
remarkable building surrounded with extensive grounds. It 
was built by General Martin in a debased Italian style. The 
lower story is raised to a good height above tho ground and is 
entered by a fine flight of stops. Above it rises the great 
central tower supported by flying buttresses. On either side of 
the building extensive wings sweep outwards in a curve. 
In front there is a basin of water, out of wliioli rises a lofty 
fluted masonry column about 125 feet high. The building was 
erected during tlio reign of Asaf-fid-daula and was at first 
known as Coiistantia. Tiic Nawab offered to buy tlie place for 
a million, but his death broke off tho bargain, and General 
Martin himself died before it was finished. He directed that 
it should be completed out of the funds he left and ordered* 
that his body should, be buried in it as /i precaution to prevent 
any future ruler from confiscating it. During the rebellion 
his tomb, which consists of a plain sarcophagus guarded by a 
marble grenadier with arras reversed at each angle, was destroyed 
by the mutineers, who scattered his bones. Some of these were 
subsequently collected, and the tomb was restored in 1865» 
General Martin died in 1800, leaving a very large fortune and 
directed in his will that part of it should be devoted to the 
endowment of a school to be located in Constantia house. Thi^ 
document was written by himself in English, of which he had 
an imperfect knowledge, and the result was a long period of 
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litigation, which resulted eventually in an order of the Calcutta 
High Court of the 22nd of December, 1841, by which it wa? 
directed that thocolloge should be established, and that somewliafc 
over eight lakhs should bo set apart as its endowment. Tlio project 
was at once carried out and the Martiniere College has ever since 
been maintained at a high standard of cflicioncy. It is one of the 
oldest foundations among European schools in India. In 1867 
there were 2/1 pupils, of whom 186 were Europeans or Eura- 
sians, and the rest natives. The latter have since boon eliminated, 
and in 1903 the total number of scholars was 277. Of those 80 
were foundationers, entirely supported, clothed, and educated out 
of tlio funds of the institution ; twenty were derai-foundationors, 
who pay a quit sum of Its. 150 to Its. 200 per auniini; 150 were 
boarders, and tlio remaining 27 day-scdiolars. In 1867 the 
total income of the institution, which is managol by a board of 
trastoes, amounted to Its. 7:3,000, of which Its. 51,600 were 
derived from the endowment funds, and t 1)0 rest came from fees 
and the intorost on savings. In 1902 the income had increased 
toRs. 1,37,500, of which no less than Its. 55,300 were derived 
from fees. The college has a great and widespread reputation, 
which it fully deserves, especially in regard to its succossos 
at the Engineering Colloge, Roorkeo. The Martiniere was 
affiliated to the Calcutta University for the 13. A. degree 
examination in 1869. 

The Martiniere was evacuated after the outbreak at Man- 
diaoii, and the pupils transferred to the Itesidency, whore many 
of them took an active part in the defence. The place was 
not retaken till the capture of the Dilkiisha by Sir Colin 
Campbell on the 14th of November, 1857. It constituted his 
base for two days before the advance was made on the Sikan- 
dra Bagh. It was again taken on the 10th of March, 1858, 
in the final capture of Uucknow. To the south, on the road- 
‘"^ide, are the tombs of Captain Da Costa, of the Ferozepur Sikhs 
and of Major Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, who was mortally 
Wounded at the storming of the Bogara's Kothi. A short 
distance off is another tomb, that of Captain Augustus Mayne, 
of Sir Colin CampbelPs staff, who was killed by a parting 
shot while riding to announce the capture of the enemyV 
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position to the General. He was buried where he fell, and as 
he was, booted and spurred, with his eye-glass in his eye. 

North of the river is Hasanganj, a compa'ratively thinly- 
populated portion, the number of inhabitants in 1901 being 
26,660, of whom some 4,000 reside without municipal limits. 
Hasanganj itself, which lies to the east of the Sitapur road, was 
built in the days of Asaf-iid-daiila by Hasan Raza Khan. 
Adjoining it on the south is Mukarimnagar, and on the west 
Thatheritola. Further west, and opposite the Machchi Bha- 
wan, are the Banmandi, Muraotola, Saadatganj Khurd and 
Faujdar Khan-ka-Ahata. To the north are the suburbs of 
Mehdiganj and Fatehpiir. East of Hasanganj lies Chandganj, 
to the north of the Fyzabad road, built by Nasir-ud-din Haidar. 
To the south-east between the Chandganj and Montgomery 
roads is the Badshah Bagh, a royal garden laid out by 
Nasir-ud-din Haidar. In the centre of the walled enclosure 
is a substantial stone edifice with an op^n arcaded hall, and 
to the left of the garden and within the enclosure is a large 
building which was sacred to the ladies of the King^s harem. 
The place is now the property of the Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
whose agent occasionally resides here. East of this is Haidar- 
abad, in which are situated Hazari Bagh, already referred to 
in connection with the Moti Mahal, the Colvin Institute, the 
police lines and the lunatic asylum. Further east are 
Bruceganj and Badsbahnagar. The latter was founded by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar in commemoration of the attainment of 
the dignity of sovereign conferred on him by the British 
Government. Badshahnagar possesses a railway station and 
the Upper India Cotiper Paper Mills, situated on the banks 
of the Gurati opposite Sultanganj. 

To the south of the city and beyond the old canal of 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, which forms the boundary from the rail- 
way station to the Dilkusha road, lie the cantonments of Luck- 
now. They extend from the Rai Bareli road on the west to the 
Giimti on the east, and cover an area of 9*25 square miles. 
They are defended on the north by two redoubts, one of which 
stands near the Sadr Baz&r and the other near the railway 
station. In the north-west are situated the British infantry 
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lines, and to the south of these the native infantry. To the 
north, adjoining the main cantonment road, is the Sadr Bazdr, 
and beyond this the grounds of the Muhammad Bagh Club. To 
the south of this are the British cavalry and artillery barracks, 
and beyond these again the native cavalry baz^r and lines. In 
the south-east are the race-course and the parade-ground. In 
the north-east corner stand the ruins of the old Dilkusha palace, 
built by Saadat A.li Khan as a hunting-box and country 
residence, around which he laid out an extensive park and 
stocked it with deer and other game. After tlie mutiny the 
building was for many years occupied by the General Com- 
manding the Oiidh District, but subsequently, being considered 
unsafe, it was partially demolished. It is now surrounded with 
tastefully laid out flower gardens. On tlie south of the ruins 
there are a few tombs of officers and men who fell in tlie capture 
of Lucknow. It was in this palace that Sir Henry Havelock 
died on the 24th of November, 1857. 

About a mile east of the Dilkusha is the Bibiapur Kothi, 
near the banks of the Gumti and just within cantonment 
limits. It stands a short distance to the south-east of the 
village from which it takes its name, and is now reserved as a 
convalescent dep6t for the troops. The building is two- 
storeyed and English in style, the reputed architect beingGeneral 
Martin. It was built by Asaf-ud-daula as a country residence, 
and the Nawab frequently resorted thither for the chase, of 
which he was passionately fond. When a change of Residents 
took place, the newly-appointed officer used to take up his abode 
here on his first arrival. The next day the Nawab came to 
meet him with a procession and conducted him to the Resi- 
dency, riding with him on one elephant. AVhon it was decided to 
depose W^azir Ali Khan, the adopted son of Asaf-ud-daula, it was 
in this place that the Governor-General, Sir John Shore, held 
a great darbfir of all the Lucknow court and informed Wazir 
Ali of the order for his deposition, sending him ofiT from thence 
to Benares. 

North of Bibiapur and east of the Dilkusha is the Wilayati 
Bagh, or foreign garden, so called either from the exotics with 
which it was planted, or from a European wife of King 
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Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. In the time of Wajid Ali Shah this 
garden was in a very flourishing condition and formed a pleasant 
retreat for the ladies of the seraglio, w'ho were entirely screened 
from observation by the high masonry walls that enclosed it on 
three sides, the fourth facing the river Gumti, which flows past 
it, being left open. The place is now in a ruinous state and 
nothing is left to convey the faintest idea of its pristine beauty. 
It contains the remains of a siimmer-houso and the tombs of a 
few Englishmen who fell in the relief and capture of Luck- 
now. 

To the west of cantonments along the llai Bareli road, and 
about a mile and-a-half south of the Charbagh station, stands the 
district jail, and adjoining this on the south is the great central 
jail, consisting of two circular barracks of the ordinary design 
enclosed in a double line of high masonry walls. A mile fur- 
ther south, beyond a large jh£l which forms one of the sources of 
the Bakh river, and to the west of the road is the old ruined 
fortress of Jalalabad, built by the Nuwab Safdar Jang, to protect 
his capital from any southern invader and to intimidate the 
rebellious lords of tho Baiswara. The fort is a large imposing 
structure, square in shape, with numerous semi-circular bas- 
tions. 

On the east side of the Cawnpore road and a mile west 
of the jail is the large square garden of the Alambagh, which 
played so important a part in tho later stages of the defence of 
Lucknow. The house and garden were built by Wajid Ali 
Shah as a residence for a favourite wife. The place was cap- 
tured on the 25th of September, 1857, by Sir Henry Havelock, 
who selected it as a base on account of its commanding position 
on the Cawnpore road. Hero the wounded and sick were left 
with the spare stores when the advance was made to the first 
relief of the Residency. A semaphore was erected on the top 
of the building, and thus communication was established between 
the defenders of the Residency and Sir Colin Campbell, who 
arrived at the Alambagh on the 9th of November. The reliev- 
ing force left the place on the 14th for the Martiniere, but the 
position was held after the final relief by Sir James Outram 
with 4,000 men and 25 guns from the 25th of November till the 
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jst of March in the following year, when Sir Colin Campbell 
roturned to the capture of Lucknow- On the north side of the 
building, which is now in a state of disrepair, stands the obelisk 
which marks the grave of Sir Henry Havelock. 

The history of Lucknow has already been given in 
Chapter V. It has long been a great city and, though now 
shorn of much of its former splendour, is still of large import- 
ance. Till 1877, when the Oudh administration was amalga- 
mated with that of the North-Western Provinces, it contained 
the central offices and was the residence of the government of 
an extensive province. It is still the headquarters for a portion 
of the year of the government of the United Provinces — an 
honour which it owes as w^ell to its intrinsic importance as to its 
central situation. The city of Lucknow is still a centre of 
modern Indian life, the queen of Indian fashion, and the best 
existing scliool of Indian music, grammar and Musalman 
theology, at least so far as the 8hia sect is concerned. 

The population of Lucknow has also been dealt with in 
a preciecling chapter, and the same may be said of the ediicatiomd 
ln4itiitioiis, hospitals, dispensaries, police-stations, postal and 
;elegraph offices, trade, commerce, manufactures and the like. 
An account, too, has been given in Chapter IV of the municipail- 
tv, by whicli the internal affairs of the city arc admiuisterod. 

It remains to mention the chief thoroughfares of the city. 
FVom the railway station the Cawnpore road runs in a north- 
iii^terly direction through tlio most crowded parts of the city, 
)ast Aminabad to the Qaisarbagh, coutimiing thonco along the 
‘ast of the Eesidcncy to the stone bridge. Near the old canal, 
important branch takes off to the right and runs up to the 
Tazratganj and thence past the Sikandra Bagli into Siiltanganj, 
v’herc it crosses the Gumti and joiiivS the Fyzabad road. This is 
’nown at first as the Abbott road and from Hazratganj onwards 
s the Outram road ; along it passes an immense qirantity of 
raffic from Fyzabad, Bahramgliat and the north. From the 
tachchi Bhawan several great roads radiate through the city. 
>ue west runs the Napier road through the southern portion of 
Daulatganj ward, passing through Sarai Mali and Tahsinf- 
anj; and so on to Kakori and Malihabad; the Victoria road 
151 . 
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goes south-west past the Chauk to Tal-Katura, passing through 
the markets of Nakkhas, Shahganj, Ashrafabad, Victoriaganj, 
Haidarganj and Tikaitganj, and ultimately joins the Cawnpore 
road at the Alambagh. Through the Chauk itself passes the 
Saadatganj road to Alaranagar. Another great thoroughfare is 
the Canning road, which runs south from the Machchi Bhawan 
to join the Cawnpore road near Charbagh. The Strand road runs 
along the river bank from the old fort to the Chhatar Manzil, 
and thence past tho Qaisarbagh through Hazratganj to the 
civil lines, church and Government House, and thus into can- 
tonments. Tlio latter also communicate with the city by the 
Cantonment road from the Qaisarbagh to tho Sadar . Bazfir, 
and by Banks^ road, which joins the Strand near Government 
House. The chief cross-roads are the Campbell road, which 
skirts tho west of the city from the extreme north-west to 
Saadatganj ; tho Tikaitganj road from Saadatganj to the Victoria 
road; tho Aishbagh road from Tikaitganj to the Cawnpore 
road opposite the commencement of the Abbott road ; and the 
Havelock road, which rims all along the old canal, from Tal- 
Katura to Government House. 

The chief railway station is that at Charbagh, generally 
known as Lucknow Junction. Through it passes the main line 
of the Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway, while the branch lines to 
Cawnpore and Fyzabad also terminate here. From Charbagh 
tho metre-gauge line of the Lucknow -Bareilly State Railway 
leads to the stations of Aishbagh, Lucknow City near the Resi- 
dency, and Daliganj, whence the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way's metre-gauge line takes off and goes east to tho Badshah- 
nagar station on tho Bara Banki line. The remaining station is 
that at Alamnagar in the extreme south-west on the main line to 
Shdhjahiinpur and Bareilly. 

Lucknow possesses ample means of accommodation for tra- 
vellers, both native and European. The chief hotels lie between 
the station and Hazratganj, and include WutzleFs Royal Hotel, 
the new Civil and Military Hotel, the Imperial Hotel, and the 
Prince of Wales’ Hotel. The city contains a number of large 
and spacious sarais, the most important being the Agha Mir, 
Aminabad, Nazirabad, Daulatganj and Saadatganj sarais. 
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LUCKNOW Pargana, Tahsil Lucknow. 

The pargana, which takes it-s name from the chief city 
of Oudh, is of a very irregular shape and surrounds the city 
and cantonments, which together have an area of about 12 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Mahona, on the west by 
Malihabad, on the south by Bijnaur and Mohanlalganj, and on 
the east by pargana Dewa of Bara Biinki. On the nortli-west a 
projecting tongue of the pargana runs up between Mahona 
and Malihabad to a point about eiglit miles of the town of 
Malihabad. The pargana is traversed by the Gnmti, which 
flows from north-west to south-east, entering the pargana at 
about t^n miles north of Lucknow and passing iindor the old 
fort of the city, which lies on its right bank, and then, after 
taking a bend to the east, leaves the pargana at about eight miles 
from the capital to become the boundary of Mohanlalganj, Its 
course is tortuous and its bed lies low. The laud on either sido 
of the Gurati for some distance from its banks is of a poor 
quality; it is either broken by ravines or divided into broad 
sandy stretches, while elsewhere the banks recede, leaving low 
moist khddir lands which are flooded during the rains. The river 
receives the Bchtaon its right bank at the village of Kankarabad, 
and another small stream in the north, while on the left bank 
the chief tributary is the Kiikrail, which rises to the north 
of the village of Asti in Mahona and falls into the river 
near Bibiapur below Ujariaon. 

The soil of the pargana is of varying quality. The tracts 
lying round Lucknow enjoy the advantages of ubnndant 
manure from the city, a ready market for their produce, and 
exceptional facilities for irrigation from the numerous wells in 
the vicinity. The cultivation is of a high order and the rents 
follow suit. The soil is generally a good loam or clay, except in 
the villages along the banks of the river and in the lowlying 
lands of sandy bhv/r, which formed the old bed of the Giimti. 
Here and there, as for instance to the north of the city and to 
the south of cantonments, there are some barren plains of 
but with these exceptions the pargana is fertile and well 
cultivated. The only portion that is affected by seasons is that 
along the banks of the Gumti. The villages lying on the 
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upland suffer from a deficiency of rain, while those situated ia 
the lowlying khadir are liable to inundation in years of heavy 
rainfall. The precarious villages, however, are very few in 
number ; in the tarai only Daudnagar comes under this head, 
and in the upland six villages, Bansigarhi, Rahimnagar, 
Dundauli, Kakauli, Farrukhabad, Kamalpur and Kamlabad 
require watching in dry years. 

The total area of the pargana is about 165 square miles ; 
but if wo exclude the city and cantonments we have a total of 
97,800 acres or 153 square miles. Of this, 67,230 acres or 
68 per cent, were cultivated in 1902 — a figure which shows 
an increase of nearly 11,500 acres since the settlement ^f 1866, 
and 6,500 acres since the last revision. Of the remainder, 15,750 
acres or 16 per cent, were barren, of which one-fifth is covered 
with water and one-third occupied by roads, buildings, sites 
and the like, so that the actually barren area is not more than 
7,250 acres. The culturable area is for the most part fallow, 
while groves amount to 3,230 acres— a fairly high proportion, 
and the culturable waste, exclusive of these, is only about 2,000 
acres, or loss than any other pargana except Kakori. Over 27 . 
per cent, of the cultivation bears a double crop. Irrigation is 
chiefly effected from wells, which arc unusually numerous and 
have enormously increased of late years, especially those of the 
masonry type. The average depth of the water-level ranges 
from 30 feet in the neighbourhood of the city to 22 feet in the 
outlying upland and 18 feet in the tarai. Tanks are also 
employed to a considerable extent j but they have been largely 
supplanted by wells, which are more reliable. About 770 acres 
are irrigated from other sources. In all, in 1902, some 13,500 
acres were irrigated, representing 20 per cent, of the cultiva- 
tion— a lower figure than in any other pargana of the district. 

The system of agriculture is similar all over the pargana 
except in the lands within the city limits, and the villages 
within a radius of two miles from the city, where there is much 
of garden produce and a large amount of sugarcane is grown of 
the variety known as jpawnda. In the kharif, bajra and juat 
take the lead, covering together over 24 per cent, of the cultiva- 
tion. Next comes rice with about 12 per cent., and then mai*®; 
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sngarcane and miseella neons crops. In the rabi wheat largely 
predominates, and is mainly sown alone. Next come gram, 
peas and barley, the latter being chiefly grown in inferior 
sandy soil. Garden cultivation covers about 1,000 acres. 
About 82 per cent, of the area is held by ordinary tenants, 
whose holdings average 2*7 acres. Under-proprietors hold 7*3 
percent., with an average of 3*46 acres apiece, and holders of 
sir or khudkdsht about the same area, but their individual 
holdings are much larger. The grain-rented area is about 2, GOO 
acres and is confined to the precarious tracts. Cash rents run very 
high. In the suburban lauds the general rate for sugarcane and 
potatoes is Ks. 30 per acre, and frequently much higher rates 
are paid for tobacco cultivation. At the last settlement tlio 
standard rates for goind land ranged from Rs. 15-14 per aero 
in the neighbourhood of tlie city to Rs. 0-12 in the Gumti 
tarai. The rate for manjhar was Rs. 0-3-3 in tJie city circle, 
and about Rs. 7 for the rest of the pargana ; while 2 ^do varied 
from Rs. 4-12 to Rs. 4-7-3 per acre. The highest rates aro 
paid by the Kaclihis or market-gardeners, who hold about 
2,000 acres. The chief cultivating classes are Lodhs, Ahirs, 
Brahmans, Musalmans, Pasis, Rajputs and Chamars. The 
Lodhs and !K!achhis aro the best, and devote themselves chiefly 
to sugarcane and garden crops. Pjisis and CJiamars are the 
lowest class of cultivators, and their holdings are cliiefly of 
small area. The Brahmans and Thakurs generally employ 
hired labourers for ploughing, and consequently tlieir cultiva- 
tion is not of a high type. The pargana was assessed at the 
summary settlement at Rs. 1,45,031, which rose to Rs. 1,51,211 
iu 186G. The final demand of the last settlement is 
Rs. 1,84,713 ; but this does not represent the actual sum payable 
to Government, as Rs. 45,897 comprise the revenue assessed on 
uaztil and revenue-free land. One village and ten pattis were 
assigned to the members of the Oudh Royal Family, and fifteen 
villages and fifteen pattis are held in revenue-free tenure cither 
permanently or for the lives of the present holders. The final 
actual demand is therefore Rs. 1,38,816, which represents an 
eahancement of 22*8 per cent, on the old assessment. In order 
^ lessen the severity of the increase, the demand was made to 
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rise gradually for the first ten years of the settlement. The 
population of the pargana, excluding that of the city and 
cantonments, according to the returns of the last census was 
84,821 persons, of whom 45,061 were males and 39,760 females. 
Miisalmans numbered 10,361 persons, or 29 per cent, of the 
whole. The population is very dense and there are several large 
villages, among which Juggaiir, Ujariaon , Mohibullahpur, Thawar 
and Malhaur have been separately mentioned. Besides these, 
fourteen other villages have a population of over 1,000 persons. 

Means of communication are naturally excellent. The 
pargana has the benefit of all the lines of railway which 
concentrate at Lucknow, and besides the stations in Lucknow 
there arc others at Malhaur, Juggaur and Mandiawan. 
Metalled roads lead from Lucknow to Sltapur, Fyzabad, Eai 
Bareli, Goshainganj, Mahmudabad, Cawm pore and Malihabad. 
Unmetalled roads run from Lucknow to Mohan and from 
Chinhat to Dewa and Satrikh in Bara Banki. 

The pargana contains 187 villages divided at the time of 
the last settlement into 286 mahals. Of these 24 villages 
comprising 25 mahals were held by taluqdars, 88 villages or 
136 mahals by single zamindars, and the remaining 75 villages 
in joint zamindari or pattidari tenure. Miisalmans own half 
the total area, and next come Rajputs, Brahmans, Kayasths, 
Khattris and Banias. In the Nawabi times the best villages 
round the city were granted by the reigning sovereign to their 
relatives and to court officials of Lucknow. The result is that 
only one-third of the total number of proprietors reside on their 
estates. The owner of the Ghdzipur estate, who holds six 
villages in this pargana, is the only resident taluqdar. Among 
the others are the Maharaja of Balrampur, the Raja of Jahangir- 
abad, Mahant Harcharan Das, Mirza Jafar Ali Khan, the Saiyid 
taluqdar of Ahmamau, the Sheikh taluqdar of Jasmara and the 
Kayasths of Gokalpur-Aseni. An account of all these estates has 
been given in Chapter III. As in every other pargana the small 
Rajputs and Musalman proprietors have lost very heavily since 
the settlement of 1866. The chief gainers have been the MusaL 
man taluqdars and larger zamindars, Kayasths, Kashmiri 
pleaders and money-lenders, Banias and Khattris. 
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The chief interest of the pargana centres in the city of 
Lucknow, and it has consequently no history of its own. It was 
known as a pargana in the days of Akbar and during the time 
of the Oudh Government belonged to the Huzur tahsil. 

LUCKNOW Tahsil 

The headquarters tahsil of the district is composed of tho 
three parganas of Lucknow, Bijnaur and Kakori, all of which 
have been separately described with an account of their pliysical 
characteristics, revenue, agriculture and landed proprietors. It 
occupies a central position, being bounded on the north by tho 
two parganas of the Malihabad tahsil, on the east by tho Dewa 
pargana of Bara Banki and pargana Molianlalgan j, on tho south 
by Nigohan and the Sai, which separates it from Unao, and on tho 
west by pargana Mohan, which since 1809 has belonged fo tho 
Unao district. It has an area of 376 square miles, including 
the city and cantonments of Lucknow. The Gumti and the 
Sai, with their tributaries, form the clvief drainage lines. In 
pargana Bijiiaur tlie drainage is somewhat defective and 
the land frequently sinks into large shallow depressions, 
the chief of which are the chain of jhlls which culminate in tho 
Bakli stream. In the Lucknow pargana there is only one largo 
jhll in the villages of Chinhat and Bharwara. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district 
in the charge of a full-powered ofiicer of the district staff. 
There arc benches of honorary magistrates at Liujknow and 
Kakori. The civil work is divided between the two munsifs of 
Lucknow, from whom appeals lie to the Sulordinate Judge and 
to the District Judge of Lucknow. For the purposes of police 
administration there are police-stations, excluding those of the 
city and cantonments, at Mandiaon, Kakori and Banthara. I lie 
circles of these stations do not in any way coincide with thf se 
of the fiscal subdivisions. Pargana Lucknow lies chiefly in tlie 
Mandiaon circle, but 24 villages belong to Kakori, twelve to 
Banthara, seven to Malihabad and three to Goshainganj, while 
a large part of the Mandiaon circle extends into pargana 
Mahona. Similarly the greater part of Kakori pargana belongs 
to the Kakori circle, but one village comes under the jurisdiction 
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of thana Malihabad^ and eleven villages of the Malihabad 
pargana are included in the Kakori thana. Pargana Bijnaur, 
again, is mainly in the Banthara circle; but twelve villages 
belong to Kakori, six to Goshainganj and four to Mohanlalgan j. 
A list of the post-offices, baz^irs, fairs and schools of the tabsil 
will be found in the appendix. 

Means of communication are generally excellent. Through 
Lucknow passes the main line of the Oudh and Rohikhaiid 
Railway with stations at Lucknow, Alamnagar and Kakori. 
Besides this there is the loop line of the same system with 
stations at Malh'aur and Juggaur, and the line from Lucknow 
to Cawnpore, witli stations at Amausi and Ilarauni in the 
Bijnaur pargana. The latter consists of two separate lines, both 
broad-gauge and metre-gauge. Th e metre-gauge connects with th e 
Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Lucknow, Sitapur 
and Bareilly Stato Railway. The former has stations at Luck- 
liow, Aish-bagh, Daliganj, Badshahnagar, Malhaur and Juggaur ; 
aad the latter at Lucknow, Daliganj and Mandiaon. Metalled 
roads load from Lucknow in all directions, to Cawnpore, Fyzabad, 
Sitapur, Malihabad, Rai Bareli and Sultanpur. The unmetalled 
roads comprise those from Chinhat to Dewa and Satrikh, from 
Lucknow to Mohan, from Mohan to Bani on the Cawnpore 
road, whence a metalled road runs to Mohanlalganj, and from 
Luoknow to Bijnaur and Sissaiiuli. There are military encamp- 
ing-grounds at Lucknow, Chinhat, Banthara and Aiidha-ki- 
Chauki, the last-named being a village on the road to Malihabad. 
There are inspection bungalows at Bani and Thakurdwara. 

The population of the tahsil, including that of the city and 
cantonments, at the census of 1901 was 454,896 persons. That 
of the rural area amounted to 190,847, of whom 99,600 were 
males and 91,247 females. Classified according to religions, 
there were 196,262 Hindus, 21,469 Musalmans and 116 others. 
The principal Hindu castes are Ahirs, Lodhs, Pasis and 
Chamars. Rajputs also are numerous, amounting to over 
10,000 persons. The best represented clans are Chauhans, 
Jaiswars, Bais, Jaqwars, Dikhits and Sombansis. Among 
the Musalmans the most numerous are Sheikhs, who are 
chiefly of the Siddiqi subdivision. There are also large numbers 
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of Pathans, Julahas and Bclinas. The Musalmans are chiefly 
found in the neighbourhood of Lucknow and in the old town of 
Kakori and Bijnaiir. The population of the tahsil is almost 
entirely agricultural, as the whole of the trade is confined to 
the city of Lucknow. 


MAIIONA, Pargana Mahona, TahMl Mat.iitabad. 

The capital of the pargana lies in latitude 27° G' north 
and longitude 80° cast, two miles to the east of the metalled 
road from Lucknow to Sitapiir, and at a distance of about 
sixteen miles from the district headquarters. The village is 
connected with the main road by an unmetalled road leading 
past Itaunja and on to Mai in pargana IVIalihabad. A contin- 
uation of the same road runs east to Kursi in Bara Banki. A 
third road runs north-cast to join the main road at Ataria in 
SItapur. The place is of very little importance. It contained 
in 1901 a population of 1,043 persons or, if we include the 
adjoining hamlets of Gobindpur and Kesarmau Kalan, 3,0o0, of 
whom 879 were Musalmans and 48 Jains. A third hamlet is 
Bahadurganj to the north-west of the town, and contjuns a popu- 
lation of 243 persons. The story goes that the headquarters 
of the pargana were forjiierly established in Mahona itself, but 
that the Brahman proprietors of Gobindpur on one occasion 
broke into the Government fort and recovered a child that they 
had placed there as a security for revenue. The Amil on this 
moved his fort to Bahadurganj. Mahona itself is held in 
taliiqdari tenure and gives its name to the Panwar taliiqa, other- 
wise known as Mahgaon, which is at present owned by Maha- 
raj Rani, widow of Babu Pirthipal Singh. Gobindpur and 
Kesarmau are still held in pattidari tenure by the Brahmans. 
Mahona possesses a baz^ir, in which weekly markets are held 
and a vernacular middle school attended by 105 pupils. 


MAHONA Pargana, Tahsil Mat.ihabad. 

This pargana lies in the north-east of the district and 
forms the eastern portion of the tahsil. It is bounded on the 
west by Malihabad, from which it is separated by the Gumti, 
on the south-west and south by Lucknow^ on the north by 
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pargana Manwan of Sltapiir and Kursi of Bara Banki, while 
the latter, with pargana Dewa of the same district, also forms its 
boundary on the east. It is of an irregular shape, its length 
varying from twelve to sixteen and its breadth from seven 
to ten miles. In general, it is fertile and well cultivated, but 
along tlie banks of the Giimti, and for a considerable distance 
inland, the surface is undulating and varied, the villages in the 
south of this tract bei ngcliaracterized by stretches of sandy 6/tur, 
while elsewhere there are occasional marshes fed from springs 
which rise in the higher lands. The tarai in the north is level, 
and though subject to inundations and liable to become saturated, 
generally bears good rabi crops. In the north-east the soil is 
chiefly clay, and here the country abounds in jhils and ponds, 
with a stretch of dhilk jungle towards tho borders that is slowly 
being brought under tho plough. The jungle area was formerly 
much greater, but much of it has been cut down of late years. 
That which remains is cut every three years and is of consider- 
able value. Down the centre of tho pargana runs a good strip 
of loam soil with abundant means of irrigation. Most of the 
unculturablc land lies in tlio soutli and south-east, which are 
crossed by wide stretches of barren mar. The precarious 
villages lie in the bimr and tarai circles of the Guinti, but 
though cultivation is often poor, the abundant tliatching grass 
that grows near the Guinti and is transported by boat to Luck- 
now is an asset of considerable value. Only three villages can 
be really described as precarious: Barkhurdarpur in the south- 
east, Ahmadpur Khera near Itaunja, and Rajapur-Salempur in 
the cast, and these suffer from tho excess rather than the want 
of water. 

The area of the pargana is 94,364 acres or 147’4 square 
miles. The cultivated area in 1902 was 58,835 acres, or 62 per 
cent., which shows an increase of over 6,000 acres since the 
settlement of 1866, and 4,000 acres since the last revision. The 
barren land covers 14,800 acres, of which 4,400 acres are under 
water, and only 50 per cent, actually barren waste. The cul- 
turable area is still large, amounting to 20,700 acres or nearly 
22 per cent., which is only exceeded in Mohanlalganj. Groves 
are fairly abundant, covering 2,930 acres. The area irrigated in 
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1902 was about 32 per cent, of the cultivation, but much more 
could be watered in case of need. Wells supply somewhat 
more than half of this and are fairly numerous everywhere, 
but the tanks are also very largely employed. The number of 
masonry wells has greatly increased of late years, so tliat this 
source of irrigation has supj)lanted the tanks to a very remark- 
able extent, for in ISGG no less than 81 per cent, was watered 
from the jhlls and ponds. Unprotected wells can bo easily 
constructed in all parts except in the sandy circle wliero 
the water-level is al)oiit 30 feet below tlie surface and the 
loose nature of the subsoil renders masonry aim ost imperative. 
Elsewhere the water-level ranges from sixteen to twenty feet. 

Tlie crops grown in this pargaiia arc generally the same as 
in the rest of the district. In the kharif harvest rice generally 
largely predominates and covers about 29 per cent, of tlie total 
cultivated area. Next come juar, ba jra and arhar. In tlie rabi, 
wheat takes the load and is generally sown alone. Gram and 
peas cover an almost equal area, and arc followed at a long dis- 
tance by barley, usually grown in combination with other crops. 
The holdings are generally small, the average being 2’S acres. 
No less than 79 per cent, is lield by ordinary tenants and over 
eleven per cent, is cultivated by proprietors. Under-proprietors 
are comparatively scarce in this pargana, holding only l,G/)0 
acres. The grain-rented area is proportionately larger in 
Mahona than elsewhere, and at the time of the last settlement 
amounted to 5,419 acres or 9'52 per cent, of the total area of all 
the holdings. Grain rents arc commonest in the precarious 
tracts along the banks of the Giimti, where the prevailing soil is 
hhur, and irrigation is difficult or deficient. The landholders 
usually receive half the produce. Cash rents are generally low. 
The standard rate adopted at the settlement for loam soil was 
Rs. 6 per acre in all parts, except in the hhur circle, where 
it averaged to Rs. 5. The rate for clay lands ranged from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 3 per acre, and that of bhur from Rs. 3 to Rs, 2. 
The revenue assessed at the summary settlement was Rs. 1,04,490 : 
this rose to Rs. 1,32,780 at the first regular settlement of 1866, 
and at the last revision the demand was raised to Rs. 1,55,811, 
representing an enhancement of 22'66 per cent, on the expiring 
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assessment. There are only two revenue-free villages, Mandiaon 
and Kampiir. The new demand was made progressive, the 
rise being spread over an interval of ten years. In 1902 the 
incidence was Rs. 2-14-0 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-13-1 
per acre of the total area. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1881 
was 71,518 persons. Since that date there has been a consi- 
derable increase, for in 1801 it liad risen to 75,878, and at the 
last census of 1901 tlic total population was 80,005 persons, of 
whom 41,668 were males and 38,307 females. Musalmans 
nimibered 8,700, or nearly eleven per cent. There are no toAvns 
of any size in the pargana, the largest villages being Mahona, 
Mandiaon, Itaiinja, Kathwara, Bhauli and Amaniganj, all of 
which have been separately mentioned. Besides these, there 
are only three villages having a population of over 1,000 per- 
sons. The population is almost entirely agricultural. Among 
the cultivating classes the largest areas are held by Rajputs, 
Ahfrs, Brahmans and Chamars. In addition to these, Lodhs, 
Pasis, Musalmans, Muraos and Kayasths all cultivate over 
1,000 acres, and many other castes are also represented. 

Means of communication are fair. The pargana is tra- 
versed from north to south by the Rohilkhand and Kumaun 
Railway from Lucknow to Bltapur, with stations at Bakhshi- 
ka-Talab and Itaiinja. Parallel to this runs tlie metalled road. 
The latter is crossed at Itaunja by an unmctalled road leading 
from Mdl and Malihabad to Mahona and Kursi, and from 
Mahona a similar road runs to Ataria station in Sftapur. The 
eastern half of the pargana is almost devoid of roads, except the 
extreme south-eastern corner, which is served by the metalled 
road from Lucknow to Kursi and Mahmudabad. Markets are 
held at nine places, as will be seen from the list given in the 
appendix. 

The pargana contains 194 villages divided at the time of the 
last settlement into 236 mahdls. The tenure is largely taluqd^ri, 
as 82 villages comprising 86 mah^ls are held by taluqd^rs. Of 
the remainder fifteen villages are held by single zamind^rs, and 
97 villages or 133 mahiils in joint zamind&ri or pattiddri tenure. 
The chief taluqd^lrs of the pargana are the Panwars of Itaunja 
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and Mahona or Mahgaon. Tho only others are those of Mah- 
mudabad and Paintepur in Sitapur, who own small estates in 
the north, and the taluqddr of Ghdzipur in Lucknow, who owns 
the single village of Barkhurdarpur. The other proprietors 
are chiefly Musalmans, Ilajputs, Brahmans, Kayasths and Khat* 
tris. Formerly the Rajputs held almost the whole pargana, 
but the coparcenary bodies of this caste have suffered very 
heavily since the settlement of 18G6. Between that date and 
189G Rajputs lost over 7, GOO acres, and the smaller Brahman 
and Musalman proprietors nearly 2,000 acres. In all, over 
14,000 acres were transferred. The chief gainers were the 
larger Musalman, Brahman and Kayasth zaminddrs and the 
Khattri, Bania and Brahman money-lenders. Tho taluqddrs 
have maintained their position, all of their estates being in 
prosperous circu instances. 

The Fan wars are the principal clan of the pargana and till 
recently owned several fine estates besides the two taluqas. 
The history of the latter has been given in Cha])ter III. Tho 
old Panwar tappas of Rewan and Bahirgaon have been broken 
up, and the same may be said of the Chaulian estates ot 
Kathwara and Bhauli, an account of which has been given in 
the articles on those villages. A third family of Chauhans, 
that of Magat, a village near Kathwara, has suffered the same 
fate. This family was founded by Bachliraj, the brother of 
Achhraj, who seized the village of Kathwara. They originally 
held twelve villages, four of which they had lost by 1S6G, and 
now very little remains for them. 

Tho pargana contains traces of mythical history which 
Centre round the village of Rukhara, some four miles south of 
Itaunja on tho Sitapur road. Rukha was the daughter of 
Banasur, and she it was who fell in love with Annidh, the 
grandson of Sri Krishn. Similarly Kiibhan, tho founder of 
Kumhrawan, was one of his ministers, and Kesri Daiyat, who 
founded Kesarmau close to Mahona, w^as another of his lieu- 
tenants. Hither came Sri Krishn aided by Arjun Panda va, and 
vanquished Banasur. In Kumhrawan there is an image of 
Mahadeo called Kursen, which it is said was the object of 
Kubhan’s worship, Arjun founded the village of Arjunpur, 
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and both this place and Bukhara are obviously of considerable 
antiquity, as is evident from the old mounds which still exist 
covered with broken bricks. In Bukhara there is a large 
dharamsala and a well built by Mathura Das, the Diwan of 
Sharf-ud-din, the converted Hindu; his original name was 
Jagannath, and he farmed the province in tlie days of Muham- 
mad Ali. He changed his religion in order to save his life 
when called to account for defalcation. 

The pargana is mentioned in ihe Ain-i-Ahlyari. At annexa- 
tion the old pargana of Mandiaon was broken up and divided 
between Lucknow and Mahoiia; the latter then became one of 
the two parganas that formed the Kursi tahsil. On the transfer 
of pargana Kursi to Bara Banki, Mahona was united to Malih- 
abad and formed into the new tahsil of that name. 


MAL, Pargana and Tahsil Malihabab. 

A village situated in the centre of the pargana, in lati- 
tude 27^ 1' north and longitudo 80® 45' east, on the road from 
Malihabad to Atrauli and Kalyanmal, from which a branch 
road hero takes off to Itaunja and Mahona. There is a baz^r 
here, known as Bamnarainganj and built by Pandit Bam Narain, 
a money-lender, in which markets aro held twice a week, on 
Sundays and Thursdays. There is also a weekly cattle-market. 
Three fairs take place during the year: the Athon fair in Chait, 
the Mahabir fair in Jeth, and the Janamashtami fair in Bhadon. 
The village lands were formerly owned by the descendants of 
the Gaharwar founders, but they only retain about one-fourth, 
the remainder being held by Pandit Bakht Narain, the son of 
Ram Narain. The area is 847 acres, assessed at Bs. 1,970. 
Irrigation is effected from wells and tanks, and also to a small 
extent from the Jhingi nfila, which flows to the east of the 
village. The soil is good and wheat is the staple product. The 
population in 1901 numbered 1,775 souls, of whom 303 were 
Musalmans. Chamars are the most numerous Hindu caste. 
The village possesses two temples, a mosque, and the tomb of 
one Gulmir Shah. 

Mdl is the headquarters of a large tribe of Gaharwar Rajputs, 
who are to be found in fifty-five villages in the north-east 
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of the pargana. They are said to have come under one Rai 
Paitawan from Manda-Bijaipiir near Benares. This chieftain^ 
a brother of the ruler of Benares, went on a pilgrimage to 
Nimkhar in Sitapur and rested in the village now known as 
Paitauna, near the Gumti. On his return he found tliat the tent 
peg which he had left in the ground had sprouted, and deem- 
ing this an auspicious omen he settled here, driving out the 
Jhojhas, who are thought to have been converted Bliars, from 
their forts of Mdl and Ant. In the latter there is an onornious 
well at which four pairs of bullocks can work at a time, whicli 
is said to be of Jhojlia construction, and the remains of an old 
wall from Ant to Amlauli, a village beyond Mdl, are still to be 
traced. The Gaharwars made themselves masters of the Jhojlia 
country and became very powerful. They tried at one time to 
extend their borders into the Bais territory of tappa Daklilawal 
towards the Gumti, but tlie fight was so severe that both agreed 
to retain the ancient boundary of tlio Akraddi stream. On 
another occasion they fought with Abd-un-Nabi Khan of Garhi 
Sarijar Khan, but were worsted and lost some land on which tho 
Pathaii founded Nabipanah and planted a grove called tho 
Kanjit Bagh. Abd-iin-Nabi, however, was subsequently dis- 
graced and tho Galiarwars recovered the village. They used to 
practice female infanticide, and are too proud to plough and too 
dignified to run. This pride seems to have caused their ruin, 
added to their disunion, for they partitioned their land into 
seven estates known as M^il, Atari, Salinagar, Amlauli, JVIasira, 
Hamfrpur and Nabipanah, each of which is rajiidly passing 
from them. Five villages were absorbed at once by the 
Pathan taluqdars of Malihabad. 

MALHAUR, Pargami and TahM Lucknow. 

A village in latitude 26® 52' north and longitude 81® 3' 
©ast, about six miles east of Lucknow, adjoining Chin hat on 
the south and lying about a mile and-a-half to the south of 
the main road from Lucknow to Fyzabad. It deserves separate 
mention as possessing two railway stations on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway and the loop line of the Oudh and 
fiohilkhand. The revenue name of the village is Nizampur- 
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Malhaur, an unimportant place with a population of 706 per- 
sons, of whom 281 are Musalmans. The station itself is situated 
in the village of Bharwara, which adjoins Malhaur on the west. 
Nizampiir-Malhaur covers an area of 487 acres and is held in 
pattiddri tenure by Sheikhs, one-third of the village being 
revenue-free. Bharwara is of considerable size, covering 1,440 
acres with a revenue of Es. 2,550. The lands of both villages 
are irrigated from tanks, the southern portion of the great 
Kataiilha jhil lying witliin the limits of Bharwara. There is a 
small lower primary seliool at Malhaur. 

MALIHABAD, Pargana, and Tahnil Mali ha bad. 

The headquarters of the talisil lies in latitude 26° 55' 
north and longitude 80° 43' oast, on the road from Lucknow 
1^0 Sandila at a distance of fifteen miles from the former. 
Branch roads lead from Maliliabad to Kalyanrnal in llardoi and 
to Mohan in Unao. To the north of the town runs the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station close to the Kalyan- 
mal road, about a mile to the north of the main site. Th o place 
contains, besides the tahsil and police-station, which lie on the 
Lucknow road, a dispensary, post-office, cattle-pound and a 
registration office. There is a large tahsili school here, attended 
by about 190 pupils, and a Government school for girls. The 
market is known as Mirzaganj and lies on the Sandila road 
to the west of the tahsll. On the road, too, is the sarai, which 
was built in 1860. Mirzaganj is the property of the Path an 
taluqdars ; it was bouglit and improved by them, and at first 
rose to bo a large centre of trade, but it declined rapidly after 
the establishment of the market at Kankarabad by Ss^adat All 
Khan and the foundation of Nawabganj near Mohan, The 
trade of Malihabad is now of little im|K>rtanee and nothing 
Avorthy of note is made here except a species of tin-foil, known 
as tahaq, with which cheap bracelets and the Musalman tdsias 
are overlaid. The place is celebrated for its mangoes, which go 
by the name of safeda, and for its orchards of her trees. The 
only buildings of any note in the place are the houses of the 
taluqdars Ahmad Ali Khan and Muhammad AH Khan, and a few 
sotall mosques and tombs : one of the latter being that of the wife 
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of Nawab Shahim Khan', one of the early governors of Oudh. 
The place is picturesquely built on broken ground on the left 
bank of the Behta and extends for a considerable area. 

Adjoining Malihabad are Garhi San jar Khan on the west 
and Bakhtiyarnagar on the south. Both of these are intimately 
connected with the place, but have been separately described. 
The lands of Malihabad cover 1,612 acres and are held in 
pattiddri tenure by Pathans ; they are assessed at Ks. 2,000, but 
a large portion of the village is held revenue-free. The culti- 
vated area is large, and is abundantly irrigated from wells. 
Groves cover 333 acres. The population in 1809 numbered 
8,020 persons, but from that date the town has suffered a con- 
siderable decline. At the last census tliere were 7,654 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 2,806 were Musalmans, most of whom are in vciy 
reduced circumstances. The town is administered under Act 
XX of 1S56, and for the purposes of the Act is united with 
Garlii Sanjar Khan. In 1902, out of a total of 1,985 houses 
1,400 were assessed to taxation, the total income bei ng Rs. 2,466, 
and the incidence of the house-tax Re. 1-b-l per assessed house 
and Re. 0-3-0 per head of population. The cx])enditure for tlio 
same year was Rs. 2,307, of which Rs. 1,2/0 wore devoted to the 
upkeep of the town police, Rs. GOO to conservancy, and about 
Rs. 200 to local improvements. 

The place is said to have been founded by one Malia, a 
Pasi, but nothing is known of this person, although it appears 
that the Pfisis and Arakhs held sway over tliis and the sur- 
rounding villages from the earliest time. It is also said tliat the 
Pdsis had a mint here and that their coins have sometimes been 
found, from which the town gained its name of Khonta Shahr 
or the city of the bad money. Nothing definite, however, is 
known of the place till the time of Akbar, when it was 
colonized by the Pathans. The date of the Miisalman occupation 
is uncertain, but it has been suggested that it occurred as early 
as thb time of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji, who invaded Oudh 
in 1202. Prior to the time of Shuja-ud-danla it seems that the 
principal sites were Bakhtiyarnagar and Garhi Sanjar K lan. 
During his reign the Pathan proprietors granted a portion 
of Malihabad, known as the Kenwal-har, to Faqir Muhammad 

16 l 
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Khan, an Afridi Pathan of Rohilkhand, who was the founder 
of the two Pathan families of Kasmandi Khurd and Sahlamau, 
an account of which has already been given in Chapter III. 
The baz^r Mirzagan j was built by Mirza Hasan Beg, an official 
of the Oudh Government. The other bazdr of Amaniganj 
beyond the railway station owes its origin to Asaf-ud-daula, 
who built the place on his way to fight with the Rohillas. 


MALIHABAD Pargana, TahsU MAniiiABAD. 

This pargana consists of the north-western portion of tlie 
district, being bounded on the east by Mabona and Lucknow, 
on the south by Kakori, on the west by Auras-Mohaii of Unao, 
on the north-west by Sandila and on the north by Gundwa of 
the Hardoi district. The chief river is the Guinti, which 
separates this pargana from Mahona in the east. Besides thi^, 
there are three tributary streams of the same river, the most 
important of which is the Behta, which enters the pargana 
from Hardoi at Jindaur and flows in an exceedingly tortuous 
course through the south, leaving it at Malha not far from its 
confluence with the Gumti. The others are the Jhingi ami 
Akraddi, both of which take a south-easterly direction from 
Gundwa through the pargana and fall into the Gumti. These 
streams are of little use and are only slightly employed for 
irrigation. The course of the Behta is marked by ravines and 
beds of kankar, while those of the others are similarly charac- 
terized by kankar and unculturable stretches of {tsar. The soil 
varies greatly. In places, and especially in those villages 
lying between Malihabad and the Hardoi border on the 
north, it is an excellent loam with plentiful means of irrigation. 
In the north-east, on the other hand, the soil is more or less 
sandy, with a scanty water-supply and precarious crops. tTsar is 
cliiefly prevalent in the north-west and there are several patches 
of dh^k jungle, notably in the three large adjoining villages of 
this circle, Jamaulia, Mundiara and Kharsara. There is a small 
area of tarai in the low lying lands near the Gumti, but this is 
confined to the three villages of Manjhi, Badiyan and Ataria. 

The pargana is the second largest in the district, coming 
next to Mohanlalganj. The area is 119,601 acres or 186*7 
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square miles. In 82 per cent, the soil is classed as either goind^ 
or loam, while sandy hhur covers nearly ton per cent, and 
stiff clay most of the remainder. The cultivated area in 1902 
was 77,632 acres oif 65 per cent. — a high proportion, that shows 
an increase of 6,000 acres since the last settlement. There 
is still a large area of ciilturable waste, amounting to 28,200 
acres or over 23 per cent., but of this 3,323 acres or nearly 
three per cent, are under groves, tlie pargana in most parts 
being very well wooded. The nnculturable area is small, being 
in all 14,646 acres ; and oven then only half of this is actually 
barren, the r,e.4 being under water or taken up by homesteads 
and roads. Irrigation in the same year was extended to 20,680 
acres, or 27 per cent, of the cultivation; but this could be 
largely supplemented in case of need, as wells can be easily 
constructed in almost all part^, the average depth of the water- 
level being no more than 18 feet below the surface. Three- 
fourths of the irrigation is supplied by wells which have, 
as elsewhere in the district, largely supplemented the tanks, 
which in 1866 watered over 60 per cent. The number of 
masonry wells has increased enormously, as it has risen from 
1,076 at the last settlement to 1,500 in 1902 — a very satisfactory 
sign, as it renders the pargana far more secure against any 
natural calamity. The tanks arc still used somewhat extensively, 
but their value is discounted by their liability to dry up in 
years of scanty rainfall. The pargana in fact is not only 
admirably cultivated, but has a larger proportionate supply 
of well irrigation than any others, except possibly Lucknow 
and Kakori. Means of irrigation are deficient in the small 
villages of Belwa and Nazarnagar in the north-west, and in 
Mandwana, Birpiir, Manjhana, Tikri Kalan, Pokhra, Godhan 
and Garh Thamba in the sandy tract to the north-cast. The 
villages of Ataria and Manjhi in the Gumti khadir, on the 
other hand, are liable to damage from inundation and satura- 
tion from the river. 

The rabi is the principal harvest, but the system of agricul- 
ture does not differ in any way from that in vogue in the rest of 
the district. The chief kharif staple is rice, followed by bajra 
jnar and maize, the large area under bajra testifying to the 
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extent of inferior sandy soil. In the rabi, wheat as usuaj 
takes the lead, but in this pargana it is more often sown in 
combination with other crops than elsewhere. Gram and peas 
follow next in order, and then barley. The holdings are small 
as elsewhere, and average 2*82 acres. Ordinary tenants hold 
no less than 80 per cent, of the land, and only 10 per cent, is 
cultivated by proprietors and less than four per cent, by under- 
proprietors. The grain-rented area is larger than in any 
other pargana, amounting to 9,332 acres at the time of the last 
settlement. Eents arc low and fairly uniform, but the high-caste 
tenants as usual hold on privileged terms. The standard rates 
of the settlement ranged from Rs. 8 per acre for goind to Rs. 2 
per acre for the worst hhur. The average rate for loam was 
about Rs. 6, and for clay from Rs. 6 to Rs. 3*14 per acre. The 
revenue demand at the summary settlement was Rs. 1 ,18,644. In 
1866 til is was raised to Rs. 1,48,871, and at the last revision 
a further large enhancement of 33*51 per cent, was imposed, the 
increased demand being made progressive. The final revenue 
is Rs. 1,80,101, and in 1902 the incidence was Rs. 2*13 per 
acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-1 per acre of the whole area. 
There arc five villages and six mahals liold revenue-free at a 
nominal assessment of Rs. 6,315. 

The population of tlie pargana in 1869 was 87,316. At the 
last census it had risen to 104,165 persons, of whom 54,214 were 
males and 49,951 females. Musalmans numbered 16,837 or 
about 19 per cent. The population is almost wholly agricul- 
tural, and the chief cultivating classes are Rajputs, Ahirs, 
Chamars, Pasis, Musalmans and Brahmans. Muraos, too, are 
numerous, holding 4,500 acres. Malihabad is the only town of 
any size in the pargana, but there are several large villages of 
some importance and interest. Separate articles will be found 
on Md.1, Jindaur, Kharawan, Khalispur, Kasmandi-Kalan and 
Khurd, Bakhtiyarnagar and Garhi Sanjar Khan. Besides these, 
Sispan, a large village in the north-west, has a population of 
over 2,000 persons and thirteen others contain over 1,000 
inhabitants. The largest baz4r is at Mirzaganj, which forms 
part of Malihabad. The other markets are those at Amani- 
ganj and Rahimabad, as well as those given in the appendix. 
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The pargana is traversed by the main line of the Oudli 
and Rohilkhand Railway, with stations at Rahimabad and 
Malihiibad, Parallel to tJiis runs the road from Lucknow to 
Hardoi, which is metalled as far as the tahsfl headquarters. 
Through Malihabad runs an uniiietallcd road from Mohan in 
IJnao to Kalyanrnal in Hardoi, passing the village of M^l, 
Avhence a branch road leads to Mahona and Kiirsi. Tlic only 
other road is that from Rahimaba<l to Auras and Unao. 

The pargana contains 18S villages divided into 207 inahals 
:it the time of the last settlement. Of tliese, 48 villages and 
nine pattis arc owned by taluqdars and (>1 mahals l)y single 
zaniindars. The resident taluqdars are tlie Pathans of Malih- 
abad, wlio own the estates of Sahlamau and Kasinandi-Khurd, 
an account of which will »bo found in Chapter I IT. The 
remainder live in the Hardoi and Unao districts. TJiey 
include the Raja of Bliarawan, the Bais taluqdars of Pawayan 
and Nandaiili, the Kayasths of Sarawan, the Sheikhs of 
Kakrali and the Baiyids of Jalalpur. Tlio Rajputs arc the 
largest landholders, but they have lost very heavily since the 
sottlement of 1860. So, too, have the smaller Miisalman proprie- 
tors. In all over 23,000 acres were transferred at the expense 
of the smaller zamindars between 1800 and 1890. The chief 
gainers have boon the Miisalman taluqdars, zamindars and 
lawyers, Kashmiri pleaders, and Banias and Brahman money- 
lenders. One of the largest land-owners in the pargana is 
Pandit Bakht Narain, Kashmiri, the son ot Ram Narain 
of Lucknow, who made very extensive purchases from the 
Rajputs. 

The pargana contains a number of fiimilics who at one 
time held possession of large and well-defined tracts of land. 
Mention has been made of the Patlians of Garhi Sanjar Khan, 
Rakhtiyarpagar and Khalispur in the articles on those villages, 
and similarly of the Gahar^vars of Mai, the Janwars of Khara- 
wan and the Sheikhs and Solankbis of Jindaur. Among 
others, the.Bazid Khel Pathans of Barigarhi deserve mention. 
They are said to have come hero about eight generations ago 
under one Sheikh Ibrahim, an officer in the service of the Dehli 
emperor. They first settled in Habibpur-Nasiamaii, close to 
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Malihabad, and acquired by degrees eight villages to the west of 
Malihabad, some of which they still hold. 

In the north-east of the pargana there was formerly 
a large estate, known as tappa Daklawal, consisting of 62 
villages held by Bais. The greater part of this tappa is 
now inoiuded in Hardoi, but 22 villages lie in this pargana. 
The family is said to have been founded by one Ram 
Chandra, who married into the Panwar family of Itaunja 
and drove out the Bamhan Gaurs from this part of the 
pargana. He had three sons, who settled in Bangalpiir, Pipar- 
gaon and Bhithri, and their descendants are known as the 
Bangali, Piparhar and Bhitharia Bais. To this family belong 
the taliiqdars of Bharawan and Pa way an in Hardoi, but the rest 
of the clan has lost a great part of its possessions. 

Another tappa was that of Siswara, consisting of some 24 
villages in the centre of the pargana. This was held by 
Nikumbh Rajputs, who came here under two brothers, Kanh 
and Kharak, from Narwar, and drove out the original Jhojhas 
and seized their villages. Some of these Nikurnbhs still hold 
their original estates, and one family, that of Dilawarnagar, 
became Musalman. The tappa of Kathauli Rao was colonized 
by Janwars under one Rai Sukh, but most of their villages 
have fallen into the hands of Pathan families of Malihabad. 
The Janwars now only hold the small village of Shahzadpur. 
In like manner the Gautams of Datli in the south of the 
pargana have lost almost all their estates to the Pathans. They 
are said to have come some four hundred years ago under Deo 
Rai and Naya Rana from Argal, and to have ejected the Arakhs 
from twelve villages. At the present time they only hold a 
few mahals. 

In early days the pargana is said to have been hold by 
Pasis and Arakhs. It seems that some of these became Musal- 
man and were called Jhojhas. The common tradition ascribes 
all the old deserted sites in the pargana to these Jhojhas, 
although they do not differ in any way from those which 
elsewhere are popularly believed to have been held by the 
Bhars. Such mounds are to be found everywhere, but espe- 
cially in Antgarhi| Dilawarnagar, Mai and Siswara. At all 
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events, the pargana was soon overrun by the various tribes of 
Rajputs, and the latter invariably assert that they conquered 
tlie Arakhs and not the Jliojhas. The Rajputs held tlie whole 
pargana from the thirteenth century for about 300 years, and 
then came the different families of Pathans. It seems probable 
that many of the present Sheikh proprietors are no more tlian 
converted Hindus. In the time of Akbar the pargana was 
known by its present name, and during the Nawabi it was 
included in the chakla of Sandila. 


MALIHABAD Tahsil. 

This tahsil forms the northern subdivision of the district, 
and is composed of the two parganas of Malihabad and Mahona, 
each of which has been separately described with an account of 
its physical characteristics, agriculture, revenue and landed pro- 
prietors. The tahsil is boundeil on the north by tlie ITardoi, 
Sitapur and Bara Ban ki districts, on the west by U nao ; on the south 
by the pargana of Kakori and Lucknow, and on tlie east by the 
Dewa and Kursi parganas of Bara Banki. The river Giiruti, 
which separates the two parganas of the subdivision, forms the 
main drainage line and is fed by the Behta and the two small 
watercourses known as the Jhingi and Akraddi, all of which lie 
in the Malihabad pargana. There arc comparatively few 
depressions in this part of the tahsil, except in the north-west, 
where the land lies low and the soil is heavy. The chief jhils are 
those at Tharri and Sispan. In Mahona, on the other hand, 
there is a large area of lowlying clay land studded with jhils and 
tanks chiefly in the north-east, the most noteworthy depressions 
being those of Usirna and the long line of jhils which unite to 
form the Reth river. In the same tract, too, there is a consi- 
derable area of dhfik jungle. The total area of the tahsil is 
334T6 square miles. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district in 
the charge of a full-powered officer of the district staff and the 
tahsildar, whose headquarters are at Malihabad. In addition to 
these, Muhammad Ahmad Khan, the taluqdar of Kasmandi 
Khurd, exercises the powers of an honorary magistrate of the 
third class within the limits of his estate and also has the 
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powers of an honorary munsif throughout the MaKhabad 
pargaoa. Ordinarily the civil jui^sdiction of the tahsjfl is in 
the hands of the naunsif of the northern division of Lucknow 
in the Lucknow Judgeship. For the purposes of the police 
administration there are police-stations at Malihabad and 
Itaunja, but their circles do not coincide with the pargana of 
tahsil boundaries. The Malihabad circle includes the greater 
part of the pargana of that name, but also extends over seven 
villages of Lucknow and one village of Kakori. The rest of 
the pargana, consisting of 15 villages, belongs to the Kakori 
and Banthara police circles. The Itaiinja thana has jurisdiction 
over 149 villages of Mahona, while the remaining 45 villages 
belong to the Mandiaon circle. The village of Mandiaon lies 
within the limits of the Mahona pargana, but the police-station 
of til at name stands in Mohibiillahpur of pargana Lucknow. 
The lists of markets, fairs, schools and post-offices will be found 
in the appendix. 

Means of communication are generally good. The western 
portion of the tahsil is served by the main line of the Oudli 
and Rohilkhand Railway, with stiitions at Malihabad and 
Rahimabad. In the eiist the Lucknow-Bare illy State Railway 
traverses pargana Mahona, and has sUitions at Bakhshi-ka-Talab 
and Itaunja. Parallel to the latter runs the metalled road from 
Lucknow to Sltapur, with a military encamping-ground at 
Bakhshi-ka-Talab and an inspection bungalow at Arjunpur. A 
second metalled road runs from Lucknow to Kursi and on 
to Mahmudabad in Sltapur, but the metalling stops at Tikait- 
ganj. The road from Lucknow to Hardoi is metalled as far as 
Malihabad, and there are encami^ing-g rounds at Malihabad and 
Rahimabad, and a bungalow at the former. Unmetalled roads 
run from Malihabad to Mohan and from Malihabad to Kalyan- 
mal in Hardoi. A branch from the latter takes off at Mai and 
goes east to Mahona and Kursi. Other roads lead from Mahona 
to Ataria railway station in Sltapur and from Rahimabad 
to Auras and Unao. 

The population of the tahsil in 1869 numbered 159,834 per- 
sons, this being the total of the two parganas of which it is noW 
coiQposed. Up to the close of the first regular settlement the 
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Malihabad tahsU consisted only of Malihabad and Auras-Mohan 
but the latter was given totJnao, and a new tahsil was formed 
of Malihabad and Mahona, the latter having formerly belonged 
to the dismembered tahsfl of Kursi. At the last census of 1901 
the fiumber of inhabitants was 184,230, showing a very consider- 
able increase during the past thirty years, the density rising 
from 478 to 551 persons to the square mile. Males niiml)ered 
95,882 and females 88,348. Classified according to religions 
there were 158,559 Hindus, 25,537 Miisalmans, 61 Jains, 44 
Ai^’as, 27 Christians^ one Sikh and one Parsi. Musalmans thus 
number about 16 per cent., a fai rly high proportion. Of tlie Hin- 
dus, the Chamars are most numerous, with 29,076 representatives^ 
Next come Pasis, with 25,000 and Aliirs with 22,000. The otlicr 
castes with more than 10,000 members arc Braliinans, Lodhs 
and Pajpiits. The latter are ot many clans : cliicf among them 
are Panwars and Chaiilians, followed by Rais, (laharwars, Som- 
bansis, Janwars, Nikumblis, Gautams and Rhadauriyas, all of 
wliom occur in numbers exceeding 350. No other caste save 
Miiraos lias more tlian 500 representatives in tliis tahsil. The 
most numerous are Gadaryas, Kahars, Nais, Telis, Hltobis and 
Bhurjis. Among the Musalmans, the Sheiklis come first, num- 
bering 5,587, most of wlioin are of tlie Siddiqi subdivision.. 
Next come Pathans with 4,071, the cliicf clans being the Gliori,. 
Afridi and Yusufzai. The only other Musalman caste.s of over 
1,000 persons are Gaddis, Behnas, Jnlahas and Telis. 

The population is purely agricultural, and there is but little' 
trade except in agricultural produce. The projiortion of the cul- 
tivating and landowning population to the rest is 77 ])er cent* 
There is no manufacture or industry peculiar to the tahsil, and 
the industrial community merely consists of the ordinary village 
craftsmen. 


MANDIAON, Pargana Mahona, TaJtsU Malitiabad. 

Mandiaon or Mariaon is a small town lying in latitude 
26° 56' north and longitude 86° 58' east, at a distance of four miles 
north of Lucknow. The place itself lies about a mile east of 
the metalled road from Lucknow to Sitapur and the Lucknow- 
Bareilly State Railway. Mandiaon also gives its name to the 
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railway station and the old cantonments which existed prior to 
the mutiny and were built by Saadat Ali Khan, who kept 
stationed here three regiments of the Company\s troops. Botli 
these are situated in the village of Mohibullahpur of the Luck- 
now pargana, which lies on the high road about a mile and-a- 
half south-west of Mandiaon itself. The cantonments have 
now disappeared, and nothing remains but a gateway or two, 
and the gable end of the church which stands out among the 
crops. To the north-west lay the old race-course, and beyond 
this the cavalry lines of Mudkipur. At the time of the mutiny 
the force stationed at Mandiaon consisted of a battery of Euro- 
pean horse artillery, two batteries of Oudh irregular artillery, 
a bullock battery of regular native artillery, and the loth, 
48th and 71st Native Infantry, while the 7th Light Cavalry 
was at Mudkipur. The officers resided in rows of thatched 
bungalows, each surrounded by a compound, and the native 
troops occupied rows of low thatched huts fronting their several 
parades. The European artillery were stationed to the cast of 
cantonments and nearest the city. The Mandiaon troops 
mutinied on the 30tli of May, 1857, and on the same niglit the 
cantonments were plundered and burnt, and wore never again 
occupied. 

Mandiaon itself is an ancient place, said to derive its name 
from Maudal Rikh, a devotee who lived here in the centre of a 
largo forest. It was for long held by tlie Bhars, who were 
driven out by Malik Adam, one of Saiyid Salar’s lieutenants, 
who came hither from Satrikh. He was killed in battle and 
buried in the Suhbatia muhalla of Lucknow. There is another 
tomb in the village in memory of the Naugaza Plr, so called 
from his immense stature. The Saiyids who remained are said 
to have held the village for 150 years, and then were extermi- 
nated by Raja Singh and his Chauhans of Bhaiili. He conferred 
the village on hia Kayasth and Brahman dependents in equal 
shares. They were subsequently made qandngos and chaudhris 
of the Akbari pargana of Mandiaon or Mandigaon, and their 
descendants still hold shares in the village. It is now a mudbuilt 
place of no importance, with a population in 1901 of 2,547 persons, 
of whom 452 were Miisalmans, Lodhs are the prevailing 
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Hindu caste. That of Mohibullahpur, in which the police-station, 
post-office and railway station of Mandiaon arc situated, 
was 1,919. The revenue village is known as Mohibullahpur and 
has an area of 1,007 acres, assessed at Ils. 3,000. There is a 
bazar at Mohibullahpur in which weekly markets arc held. 


MAU, see Moitanlat.gan.t. 

MOITANLATjGANJ, Par gaum ami TahsiL MoirANLAGrrANJ. 

The headquarters of the tahsll is situated in latitude 
26° 41' north and longitude 80° 59' east, on the road from 
Lucknow to Rai Bareli, at a distance of fourteen miles from 
the former. Other roads lead north-east to Coshainganj, south- 
west to Sissaindi and west to join the Lucknow-Cawnporo road 
at Bani, the last-named being metalled. Parallel to the Rai 
Bareli road runs the main lino of tlie Oudh and Kohilkhand 
Railway with a station to the north-east of the baz4r. Tlie |)laco 
takes its name from the market built hero by Raja Kashi 
Parshad in 1859 and called after Mohan Lai, his father-in-law, 
from whom he received the estate. The market was built at a 
cost of Rs. 50,000 and has recently been improved by the 
addition of masonry verandahs and drains, the ex))enditure of 
about Rs. 30,000 having been defrayed by the estate. It is 
approached on either side by two fine archways. The same 
Raja built a magnificent temple here at a cost of a lakh of 
rupees. The structure is of brick lac(?d with nuirble and black 
stone. It rises to a height of 250 feet above the ground. Tho 
Jalbihar festival is held here in the month of Bhadou. Tho 
market is a considerable centre of trade, chiefly in grain and 
country cloth. Besides the tahsll and police-station, wdiich 
adjoin one another, there is a post-office, dispensary and a 
middle vernacular school Avith an attendance of lo pupils, all 
situated in Mohanlalganj. Outside the bazlir there is a military 
encamping-ground to the east of the Rai Bareli road. 

Mohanlalganj is situated in the large revenue village of 
Mau, one of the headquarters of the Choraha Janwars, who 
occupied a large part of the pargana at the end of the sixteenth 
century. These Janwars founded a large number of villages 
covering a considerable tract of country lying on all sides of 
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Mdl but the west, and probably drove out the old Bhar inhabit- 
ants. In the village of Hulas Khcra to the south-east of 
Mohanlalganj there are the remains of an old fort on the banks 
of the groat Karela jhil, which is probably of Bhar origin. 
These Janwars were an aggressive and enterprising funily, and 
on one occasion tliey attacked and plundered some of the king^s 
treasure that was being conveyed to Dolili, and thus earned 
their title of Chorahas or “plunderers.” They are descended 
from Banke Rai,the younger brother of 8cni Sah, who founded 
the Purseni house, and they still own feveral villages of this 
pargana. They lost Man in the later days of the Nawabi, when 
it was held in farm by Mohan LaL 

The lands of Man cover 2,52G acres and are held in per- 
petual settlement at a revenue of Rs. 3,800. More than half 
the lands are cultivated and are irrigated from tanks, while 
groves cover over 200 acres. The population of Mohanlalganj 
and Mail, which in 1869 amounted to 3,674 persons, has remained 
stationary ever since. In 1901 there were 3,659 inhabitants, of. 
whom 462 were Musalmans and sixteen Christians. A Churcli 
of England Mission has recently been established liere, a 
branch of the Nigohan establishment. The population is 
chiefly agricultural, but considerable numbers are engaged in 
trade. In 1901, prior to the recent regulations, tliere were nine 
persons assessed to income tax, with a total combined income of 
Rs. 6,750. 


MOHANLALGANJ Vargawi^ TahsU Mohanlalganj. 

This pargana is one of the two into which the tahsil of the 
same name is divided. It forms the south-eastern subdivision 
of the district, being bounded on the west by Nigohan, Bijnaur 
and Lucknow, on the south by Nigohan and the Bachhrawan 
pargana of Rai Bareli, and on the east by pargana Haidargarli 
in the Bara Bank! district. Its northern and north-eastern 
boundary is the river Gumti, which separates it from Lucknow 
and Dewa on the north and from Satrikh on the north-east. 
The river enters the pargana at Mastemau and leaves it at 
Salempur. The country along the Gumti is rough and broken, 
wide sandy stretches alternating with ravines, while in the 
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immediate neighbourhood of the river the land lies low; but 
there is practically no tarai and the bed is constantly liable 
to inundation. The soil in the northern and the north-eastern 
tract is of a poor sandy nature, and 32 villages arc thus affected ; 
only one village, however, Dhanrahra, on the river bank 
between Gauria Kalan and Amcthi, can bo described as preca- 
rious. South of the hhui* circle and occupying the north and 
ca4 central portion of the pargana is a fine tract of good loam 
soil, while the soutliern and largest portion consists of a heavy 
clay, varied by several exj>anses of barren iisar, which cross the 
pargana from east to west, and dotted witli numerous jliils. 
The drainage of this tract is chiefly effected by a chain of jhils 
which begins at Hulas Khcra in tlie large Karela jhfl and 
takes a soutli -easterly direction towards Nagram. The extreme 
western portion is drained by the Bakh, whicli flows past 
Mohan lalgaiij into Nigohan, and the centre by the Loni, which 
rises in a jhll near Parehta to the north-east of the tahsll 
headquarters and flows cast to join the Gumti near Salempur. 
The drainage in the south is frequently defective, and though 
excellent rice crops are raised in the neighbourhood of the 
jliils, several villages may be classed as ]>rocarious on account 
of tJie danger of saturation to which they are liable. Iho 
worst are those in which {ihur is most prevalent, sncli as Daud- 
nagar, Indrajit Khera and Habuapiir to the north-east of 
Molianlalganj, and Harai in the eastern tract. In other 
respects the pargana is fertile and well cultivated. 

The area is 128,503 acres or 200-8 square miles, the par- 
gana being thus the largest in the district. Cultivation in 1902 
covered 71,174 acres, or 55 per cent., which is a low pro})ortion^ 
but which nevertheless showvS an increase of over 5,000 ^res 
since 1866 and over 3,500 acres since the last settlement. Iho 
iinoultiirable area is still very large, amounting to no less than 
24,500 acres or nearly 20 per cent., and is chiefly due to the 
large amount of Usar, although over 6,000 acres are under 
water and nearly 4,000 acres are occupied by homesteads, roads 
and buildings. Of the culturable land, amounting to over 
25 per cent., more than half is old fallow and the rest is not of 
a good quality, as it includes much soil that should properly 
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be classed as tfsar. Groves are numerous, the pargana being 
exceptionally well wooded. They cover 6,600 acres or consid- 
erably over four per cent, of the total area. Means of irriga- 
tion are ample. Besides the numerous large lakes, the number of 
masonry wells is great and rapidly increasing. In 1866 over 70 
per cent, of the irrigation was effected from tanks and there 
were but few wells. In 1896 the number of protected wells 
was 1,160, and this had risen to over 1,600 in 1902. Earthen 
wells can be constructed almost everywhere with ease, as water 
is. met with at a depth ranging on an average from 19 to 21 feet. 
In 1902 the total irrigated area was 27,250 acres or 38 per cent, 
of the cultivation, and nearly two-thirds of this was obtained 
from wells — a most remarkable change, which is, however, 
' common to all the parganas of this district. 

The pargana differs in no way as to the system of agriculture 
and the principal staple crops from the other parganas of the 
district. Rice is the most important crop and covers about 35 
per cent, of the total cultivated area. Next among the khai;if 
crops comes juar, while bajra is largely grown in the sandy 
villages to the north. In the rabi wheat predominates, cover- 
ing alone and in combination about 28 per cent, of the cultiva- 
tion. Following it are gram, peas and barley. By far the 
larger part of the area, amounting to 76 per cent., is held 
by ordinary tenants at full rates, their holdings averaging 
2*7 acres. Over eleven per cent, is held as sir or khudhdsht, 
and 4*7 per cent, by under-proprietors, whose average holdings 
are 3*4 acres in extent. The grain-rented area is very small, 
amounting at the time of the last settlement to 2*66 per 
cent, of the total area of holdings of all kinds. The standard 
rates as adopted at the settlement vary considerably according 
to the nature of the soil. The rate for clay lands ranges 
from Rs. 7*12-0 to Rs. 5-13-0 per aero, and those of loam from 
Rs. 6-12-0 to Rs. 4-11-0. Bhur^ as usual, pays the lowest 
rate, the average being Rs. 2-13-0 per acre. The highest rates 
are paid by the K^chhis, and owing perhaps to the proprietor- 
ship of so many villages by Musalmans, the Brahmans do not 
obtain such favourite terms as elsewhere. The revenue demand 
at tha,.%utt^ary settlement was Rs. 1,56,610, which rose to 
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Rs. 1,79,740 in 1866. At the last settlement the revenue was 
fixed at E.S. 2,04,014, this being the actual sum payable to 
Government. The nominal demand is greater, as the Sissaiudi 
estate is hold on a permanent settlement. The enhancement on 
the expiring clcmaiid amounted . to 22*13 per cent., and was 
spread over a period of eleven years. In 1902 the incidence 
per acre of cultivation was Rs. 3-4-11 per acre of cultivation 
and Re. 1-13-3 per acre of the total area, a higher figure than in 
any other pargana of the district. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1869 
numbered 113,659 persons. Up to 1891 it remained stationary, 
but at the last census the total was 117,394, of whom 59,876 
were males and 57,518 females. Musalmaiis nurnbcrerl 12,100, 
or over ten per cent, of the population. The chief cultivating 
castes are Kurmis, Pasis, Ahirs, Rajputs, Bralimans, Musal- 
mans and Lodhs. The Rajputs arc mostly of the Jaiiwar clan. 
The Kurmis have always l>een miistored strong in this pargana, 
and having risen to a state of great prosperity have become 
possessed of a spirit of sturdy indcj)endcnce which they showed 
both in the Nawabi and on the occasion of the mutiny. 

The largest town in the pargana is Amethi. Besides this, 
Nagrarn, Bakas, Samosi, Mohan lalganj, Salem pur, Utranwan, 
Goshainganj, Bahrauli and Kliujaiili have large populations and 
have been separately described. In addition to tliesc there are 
thirteen other villages which have a population of over 1,000 
persons. Markets are held at fourteen villages.^ 

Means of communication are fairly good. The western 
sides of the pargana is traversed by the main line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station at Mohaiilalganj. 
Parallel to this runs the metalled road from Lucknow to Rai 
Bareli, with a branch metalled roa<l from Mohanlalgauj to Bani. 
Through the northern half runs the road from Lucknow to 
Siiltanpiir, which is metalled as far as Goshainganj. Unmo- 
talled roads run from Mohanlalganj to Sissaiudi ; from Mohan- 
lalganj to Khujauli and Goshainganj; from Lucknow to 
Khujauli and Nagram, and from Salcmpur to Nagrarn and 
Nigohan. 


* Vide Api>enilix. 
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The pargana contains 179 villages, which at the time of 
settlement were divided into 274 mahals. Of these, 54 villages 
comprising 56 mahals arc held in taliiqdari tenure, thirteen 
villages or fifteen mahals in single zamindari, and 106 villages 
consisting of 203 mahals in joint zamindari and pattidari tenure. 
The resident taluqdars are those of Salempur, Gauria Kalan 
and Purseni. The Raja of Sissaindi owns the estates of Mau, 
Dewa and Karora, eleven villages in all: Karora was obtained 
by a mortgage in 1831, while Mau and Dewa were held in 
farm. Other taluqdars are the Maharaja of Ajodhya, who 
owns Bahrauli and other villages; the Raja of Birsinghpur or 
Kumhrawan in Rai Bareli; the Sheikhs of Gadia in Bara Banki ; 
and Mirza Jafar Ali Khan of Behta, who owns the estate of 
Dhaurahra, which was bequeathed him Mirza Abu Turah 
Khan. One village, Sikaiidarpur, belongs to the Kayasth taluq- 
dar of Gopalpur-Aseni in Bara Banki. An account of these 
taluqdars and their estates will be found in Chapter III of this 
volume. Generally speaking, the principal proprietary castes are 
Musalmans, who own about 38 per cent. ; Rajputs 24 per cent. ; 
Kurmis, Muraos, Kashmiris, Baiiias, Kayasths and Khattris. 
The smaller Musalman and Rajput proprietors have lost heavily 
since the settlement of 1866. The chief gainers as usual have 
l)een the Bania money-lenders, Kashmiri and Kayasth pleaders 
and the Thakur taluqdars. The total area transferred between 
1866 and 1896 was no less than 19,596 acres, nearly half of which 
went to the money-lenders of different castes. 

Besides the taluqdars, the chief pargana families are those 
of the Sheikhs, whose history is given in the accounts of Salem- 
pur, Amethi and Nagram. The Sheikhs of Amethi pretend to 
have a right to the whole pargana by conquest and ih virtue ot 
farmdns conferred by Jahangir in 1617 and Farrukh Siyar in 
1715; and they seem to be traditionally regarded as the owners 
of the soil. Thus the Jauwars of Mau and Khujauli, the 
owners of Bakas and the Bais of Karora, all state that they 
received th.eir villages from the Sheikhs. The latter evidently 
gave their names to many villages in different parts, as is clear 
from their Musalman appellations. The Siddiqi Sheikhs of 
Gauria Kalan, too, founded many villages, some of which are 
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still’ held by their descendants, apart from those belonging to* 
'the taluqa, as has already been recorded in Chapter III. Men- 
tion has also been made in the article on Nagram of the Sheikh 
and Saiyid families of that place. Besides the Musalmans, the 
only clan deserving mention is that of the Janwars, to whom 
the Purseni taliiqdar belongs. He is descended from Scni Sail, 
the eldest son of Deo Rai, the first Janwar settler. The second 
son was Banke Rai, and four generations after him were ITira 
and Jachi, whose descendants still hold a number of villages. 
Their history is uneventful, and none of the clan rose to 
distinction save !Niwaz Sah, grandson of Hira, who commanded 
a large force in the later days of the Dehli empire. 

The pargana was formerly knowm as Arnetlii, and from 
it were subsequently formed the parganas of Nagram and 
Gosliainganj, wliich were all united to form tlie present pargana 
after the annexation. A third pargana of Khujauli was 
constituted in 181 1, and this, too, was absorbed in 1858. Khujauli 
belonged to the Nizamat of Baisw^ara; Nagram to Kurnhrawan 
in Rai Bareli; and Amethi or Gosliainganj to the Huzur tahsfl. 
Tradition states the whole tract was originally held by the 
Bhars, traces of whose habitations are to be found in some 
twenty villages. One of these is Paharnagar-Tikaria in the 
north-west, and the story goes that the place was seized hy the 
Baiiaphar cliieftains of Kanauj, AlJia and Udal, and near it is 
the Loligaiijar or ^^fitild of blood.” But Alha and Udal efiected 
nothing, nor did Saiyid Salar who, however, is said to have 
left some followers behind him at Amethi and Nagram. Ihe 
Bhars closed up again and were not driven out till the coming 
of the Amethia Rajputs, at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and these were in turn displaced by the Sheikhs. 

MOHANLALGANJ TaM. 

V^This sub-division is composed of the two parganas of 
Mohanlalgaaj and Nigohan, and forms the southern portion of 
the district.' Its component parganas have been separately 
described, with an account of their physical features, agriculture, 
revenue, propifetors and history. The tahsfl is bounded on the 
aoi^h-west by the parganas of Bijnaur and Lucknow of the 
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headquarters tahstt ; on the north-east by the river Gumti, 
which separates it from the Bara Banki district; on the east and 
south-east by Bara Banki and Rai Bareli ; and on the south-west 
by the Sai, which forms the boundary between Lucknow and 
Unao. The other streams are the Bakh in the west and the 
Loni, which drains the centre of pargana Mohanlalganj and 
flows east into the Gumti. In many places the land lies low, 
and the water accumulates in large jhils, especially in the south 
and south-west of Mohanlalganj. The largest is the great 
Karela jhil of Hulas-Khera to the east of the headquarters. 
Other larger stretches of water are the jhfls at Sissaindi, Jabraiili 
and Sherpur-Lawal in pargana Nigohan, and those near Purseni, 
Deoti, Nagram, Sanesi and Chitauni. 

The tahsil has a total area of 243*37 square miles. It is 
administered as a subdivision of the district by a full-powered 
officer of the district staff, and the tahsilddr, whose headquarters 
are at Mohanlalganj. For the purposes of civil jurisdiction, it 
forms part of the southern munsifi of the Lucknow judgeship* 
There are police-stations at Mohanlalganj and Goshainganj, but 
the limits of their circles are not coterminous with the tahsil 
boundaries. The Goshainganj circle extends over half pargana 
Mohanlalganj and si x villages of Bij na iir, Thana Mohanlalganj 
comprises the rest of the pargana of the same name, 48 villages 
of Nigohan and four of Bijnaur j while the rest of Nigohan 
belongs to the Banthara police circle. The bazdrs, fairs, post- 
offices and schools of the tahsil will bo found in the lists given 
in the appendix. 

Means of communication are good. From north to south 
through the tahsil runs the main line of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, with stations at Mohanlalganj and Nigohan. 
PaT^Uol to it runs the^inetalled road from Lucknow to Rai 
Bareli, with a military encamping-ground near the tbhsll 
headquarters) and inspection-bungalows at Mohanlalganj and 
Parahia near the Rai Bareli border. Other metallejff toads lead 
f^om Mohanlalganj to Bani on the Cawnpore road, and from 
Lucknow to Goshainganj, where there is an inspec^pn bungalow. 
The Ti^ainder of the latter road, from Goshainganj to Salempur 
and .SultUnpur, is unmetalled. So .also is the road connecting 



Goshainganj with Mohanlalganj. Othet unmetalled roads are 
those from Salempur to Nagram, Nigohan, Sissaindi and on to 
Bijuaur and Lucknow ; from Lucknow to KhiijauH and Nagram, 
and from Mohanlalganj to Sissaindi and Mauranwan in Unao. 

The population of the tahsil in 1901 numbered 154,115 souls, 
showing an increase of 3,955 since 189L In 1869 the total was 
150,854, so that the increase during the past thirty years has 
been very small. The present density is 634 to the square mile. 
In 1901 males numbered 76,949 and females 75,407. Classified 
according to religions, there were 139,774 Hindus-, 14,238 
Musalmans and 103 others. Among the last are 94 Christians, 
iilrnost all of whom are recent converts. The Church Missionary 
Society has a station at Nigohan, with branches at Sissaindi, Mau 
and Goshainganj; and the American Methodists have a branch 
at Amethi. Among the Hindus, the most numerous are Basis, 
numbering 29,969 persons. Next come Ahirs, with 17,427, and 
then Kurmis, Chamars and Brahmans, all of whom have over 
10,000 representatives. Those with over 2,000 are Lodhs, 
Koris, Kajputs, Telis, Nais, Tambolis, Gadariyas and Dhobis. 
The Rajputs belong chiefly to the Gautara, Janwar and Bais 
clans, the only others that occur in any numbers being Chandels, 
Dikhits, Chauhans and Amethias. Of the Musalmans, the most 
numerous are Sheikhs, cliiefly of theSiddiqi subdivision. Then 
come Bchnas, Pathans, Darzis, and Kabariyas, the last-named 
being the Muhammadan counterparts of the Hindu Kachhis 
and Muraoa. 

The tahsil is purely agricultural in character and over 72 
per cent, of the population depend solely on cultivation. There 
is but little trade, except in agricultural produce and the supply 
of food and drink. A fair amount of cotton -weaving is carried 
on, ‘ especially by the Koris, who tarn out annually some 
Rs. SvOOO worth of gdrha cloth. Formeirly the trade flourished 
at Amethi, but it has greatly declined since the introduction of 
European fabrics. It is also made at Nagram, Goshainganj and 
Mohanlal^nj. Iron buckets or dd$ are made in some quantity 
at Mohanlalgpnj and exported. In the village of Atrauli, near 
the tahsfl hea^fquarters, there is a Lobar who is famous, fer the 
excellence of his spectacle 
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MOHIBULLAHPUR— see Mandiaon. 

NAGRAM, PargancL and TahsU Mohanlaloanj. 

A small town in tlie south-east of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 26° 37' north and longitude 81° 9' east, close to the 
Bara Banki border and sixteen miles from Lucknow, with 
which it is connected by an immetalled road. A second road 
passes through Nagram, leading from Gangaganj near Salempur 
to Sissaindi. The place, though very ancient, now presents a 
somewhat dilapidated appearance, for the old masonry houses 
of the Musalmans are not rebuilt and the people are chiefly 
poor. The population, which in 1869 numbered about 5,000 
souls, amounted at the last census to 5,620 persons, of whom 
1,821 were Musalmans. The main site is compact and lies in 
the centre of the village lands, which cover 3,166 acres and 
contain several small hamlets. The land is well cultivated and 
finely wooded, the groves which almost surround the town 
covering over 300 acres. Irrigation is almost entirely effected 
from the numerous tanks, the chief of which lioi to the north 
and west. The soil is almost entirely clay and to; the north lies 
low, but is well adapted for rice cultivation. Two bazdrs are 
held at Nagram weekly, the business being mainly confined to 
grain and vegetables, especially rice. The annual sales amount 
to about Rs. 12,000. All the trades are fairly well represented, 
but special mention should be made of several families of 
Kayasths, who practise the profession of oculists and are known 
as Kohhal, and are held in great repute. There are very few 
wealthy persons in the place, and prior to the new regulations 
only five of the inhabitants were assessed to income-tax with » 
combined total income of Rs. 3,330. A few masonry houses 
have recently been built by retired Musalmans, but most of the 
old families have decayed. Nagram possesses a middle verna- 
cular 8chQq»l attended by about one hundred pupils, and a post- 
oflflee. ^ ^ 

Thfei place is said to have been called after .ob% Raja Nal, 
a Bhar chieftain, who had a large fort here, the site of 
still erists in the shape of a high mound in the centre 
towni where the school is now located. This tradition 
supported Hjy the fact that for a long time the village appeared 
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iti the Government records as Nalgram. It sefems to have fallen 
in the track of Saiyid Salar^s invasion, for on the mound of the 
fort, are the graves of the Shahids Miinawwar and Anwar, and 
outside is the tomb of Piran Haji Biird and a i)laGe known as 
the Ganj Shahidan or resting-place of the martyrs.” It seems 
however, that the conquest was not permanent and that the 
Bhars resumed their occupation. Xhey were subsequently 
ejected by the Amethia Rajputs of Kuinhrawan, led by Jaipal 
Singh of the Amethi family. At the end of the fifteenth 
century the Rajputs were in turn ejected by the Aiisari Sheiklis 
under Habib-ullah, who is said to have come from Khojid in 
Arabia. In 1675 Aurangzeb granted a farmdn to Slieikhs 
Daud and Salem, confirming them in the zamindari of Nagrain 
which their ancestors had held. The Sheikhs at an early date 
acquired three or four villages, some of which they still hold in 
addition to a portion of Nagram. Tlie Rajputs did not, 
however, acquiesce in tlicir deposition, and on more tlian one 
occasion attacked tlie village. During tlie reign of Farriikh 
Siyar they fqtight with the Sheikhs under the command of Slier 
Singh and Baghar Singh, the battle taking place at the tank 
known as the Ran-i-Gurha. Again in the days of Alamgir II, 
under Chhatar Dhar and Gobar Singh, tluT attacked the 
village .and possessed themselves of the main site ; at tlie same 
time they secured four villages and cstablislied an impost called 
fiatrah of Rs. 4 on cacli shopkeeper, and a road cess of Rs. 24 
on the inhabitants of Nagram, which was maintained througli- 
oiit the Nawabi. Lastly, in the rebellion of 1857, they again 
caused trouble, when the Kiirmis of Nagram invited them to put 
themselves at their head. During the reign of Akbar, Nagram 
was made the centre of a pargana and continued to hold this 
position till the time of Asaf-ud-daula in I78il. The descend- 
ants of Habib-ullah were made chaudhris, while the offices of 
mufti and mutawalli were conferred on members of the 
chief Saiyid family of the place. This family was founded at 
time of the second Musalman invasion by Mi ran Shah, 
tomb still stands here. At the present time the three 
leading families are represented by Abbas Husain, Fida Husain 
Sheikh Asfaiq Ali. Of these, however, only the first- 
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named belongs to the old Nagram family of SaiyidSj^the others 
having but recently attai ned prosperity. The lands of Nagram 
are now divided into eleven mahals held in zamindari and 
pattidari tenure, at a total revenue of Rs. 5,617. All but one 
are in the hands of Musalmans. 


NIGOHAN, Parganct Nigohan, Tahsil MoHANiiALGANj. 

The capital of the pargana is a large village situated 
in latitude 26® 33' north and longitude 81° 3' east, a short 
distance to the west of the road from Lucknow to Rai Bareli, 
at a distance of 23 miles from Lucknow and eight miles from 
Mohanlalganj. It contained in 1901 a population of 2,074 
persons, of whom 355 were Musalmans and 61 Christians. 
Brahmans form the bulk of the Hindu population. The railway 
station of Nigohan lies to the east of the village within the 
limits of Karanpur. The village lands have an area of 1,683 
acres, and are held in zamindari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,550* 
No less than 523 acres are under groves, which surround tlie 
village and form the principal means of subsistence of the 
inhabitants and have always been held rent-free. There is an 
upper primary school here and a small baz^r known by the 
name of Gumanganj. Nigohan is the headquarters of the 
Church of England Mission, which has branches at Sissaindi, 
Mohanlalganj and Goshainganj. There is a Mission dispensary 
here. It is said that 69 persons were baptized between 1897 
and 1901. 

Nigohan is a place of great antiquity and is said to have 
been founded by one R^ja Nahuk, a Chandrabansi. The story 
goes that the RAja, as a penalty for cursing a Brahman, was 
transformed into a snake and condemned to live in a large tank 
to the south of the village. Hither came the Pandavas in the 
course of their wanderings, and one of the five brothers managed 
to ’break the spell and restore the Rdja to his former shape. 
The latter then performed a great sacrifice, and this is continued 
in an yearly festival held in his memory. It is possible that 
this legend explains the name of the town and that it points to 
some foi^mer N^ga worship. The story goes on to say that at a 
later date th# country fell into the hands of the Bhars, and that 
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they werei displaced by the Janwars of Man. The last member 
of this family was a daughter who married one Luka Singh, a 
(Jautam, and the village has ever since remained in his family. 
Tli^ Gautams also pay honour to the founder of Nigohan, and 
offerings are made on Sundays and Mondays at his shrine in 
the centre of the village. The annual fair takes place in the 
month of Kartik at the Abhiniwara tank, on the banks of which 
there is a picturesque grove of old trees, with a small brick 
temple of Mahadeo. 

NIGOHAN Pargciwi^ Tahsil Mo iia NLA loan.!. 

This small pargana lies in the extreme soutli of the district; 
it is bounded on the north and north-cast by Mohanlalganj, on 
the south-east by pargana Bachhrawan of Rai Bareli, on the 
south-west by the river Sai, which separates it from the Unao 
district, and on the west and north-west by pargana Bijnaun 
It is oblong in shape, with a length of twelve or thirteen miles, 
and an average breadth of five miles. All along the Sai the soil 
is light and sandy, and especially so at its junction with the 
Bakh, a small stream that flows south from Mohanlalganj and 
joins the Sai at Birsinghpur, to the south of Nigohan. In the 
north the soil is chiefly a heavy clay varied with wide stretches 
of barren In the south-west the country is finely wooded, 

especially round the town of Nigohan, and the soil is a loam of 
fair quality, except in tliis portion, and the neighbourhood of 
the larger villages, the cultivation does not reach so high a 
standard as in the other parganas of the district. 

The total nrea is 45,895 acres or 71 square miles. Of this, 
6,218 acres or nearly 14 per cent, are barren, half of it being 
either tisar or unculturable sand. The grove area is proportion- 
ately very large, amounting to 2,926 acres. In the year 1902, 
cultivation covered 24,650 acres or 53 per cent, of the whole, and 
over 28 per cent, bore a double crop. The area under fallow 
and culturablo waste is large, amounting to 12,100 acres; but 
much of this is of a very inferior quality and contains a large pro- 
portion of {Lsar. Irrigation is carried on chiefly from the small 
tanks and jhils, and also to a large extent from masonry wells. 
The Sai is useless for this purpose, but some 1,000 acres are 
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watered from the Bakh. There are only two large jhlls at 
Jabrauli and Sissaindi, the latter being almost unfailing, and 
the cultivation round the village is especially fine. The average 
depth at which water is found is only 14 feet from the surface, 
but in the north it sinks to 19 feet; wells can be easily con- 
structed everywhere, but there has been no general increase in 
well irrigation as in other parganas. The area irrigated in 
1902 was 8,900 acres or 36 per cent, of the cultivation, and 
more than half of this was effected from tanks. There are only 
two villages classed as precarious, Muntiya and Miranpiir on 
the sandy banks of the Sai. 

The principal crop grown in this pargana is rice, which 
covers about 29 per cent, of the whole cultivated area ; it is 
chiefly grown in the heavy clay lands, much of which are solely 
adapted to this staj^le. The remaining kharff crops are jiiar, 
bajra and maize. Bajra is almost entirely confined to the 
sandy soil in the neighbourhood of the Sai and Bakh, and the 
others to the clay circle. In the rabi, wheat sown eitlier alone 
or in combination i)rcdominate3, pure wheat being chiefly grown 
in the clay lands. Next come gram, peas and barley. The 
land is mainly held by ordinary tenants, whose holdings on an 
average amount to 3*1 acres. Under-proprietors with average 
holdings of 4‘7 acres cultivate somewhat under four per cent., 
while holders of sir and khudkdsht own only 2,660 acres. 
Almost the entire area is rented at cash rates. At the last 
settlement these ranged from Rs. Odo per acre for the best 
goind land in the neighbourhood of the larger villages to 
Rs. 2-8 for bhwr. The standard rates for loam were 
between Rs. 6-12 and Rs. 5-2 per acre, and for clay from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 5-13. High caste tenants prodominate, and pay privi- 
leged rates, while the highest rents are those of the Kachhis, 
who, however, only hold a small area. The revenue demand at 
th^'summary settlement was Rs. 37,330, rising to Rs. 48,250 in 
1866, At the last settlement the final demand was fixed at 
■Rs. 63,830, giving an enhancement of 33*85 per cent., of which 
42,266 reprosenls the actual amount payable to Government, a 
la^e proportion of the pargana, comprfsing the Sissaindi estate, 
permaneiitly settled. The increase was spread over a 
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period of eleven years, and in 1902 the incidence was Es. 2-8-1 
per acre of cultivation and Ee, 1-5-6 per acre of the whole area. 

The popuktion of the pargana in 1869 numbered 37,195 
persons, and since that date has remained practically stationary. 
The last census, in ket, shows a decrease, the total being 36,721, 
of whom 18,832 were males and 17,889 females. Classified 
according to religions, therjB were 31,516 Hindus, 2,138 Musal- 
mans and 67 Christians. *1116 number of Musalmans is very 
small, amounting to only six per cent., and half of them arc to 
be found in the villages of Nigohan, Sissaindi and Bhadeswa 
alone. The population is entirely agricultural, and the chief 
cultivating castes are Bralimans, Eajputs and Ahirs. The 
remainder are of various castes, the most numerous being Basis, 
Lodhs, Musalmans and Chamars. There is no town of any 
size in the pargana. Nigolian and Sissaindi, the principal 
places, Iiave been separately described, as well as Jabrauli, but 
those are only villages of a purely agricultural character. In 
addition to these, Bhudesra, Dayalpur and three otlicr villages 
havo a population of over 1,000 inhabitants. The pargana is 
well provided with means of communication. The eastern 
})ortion is traversed from north to south by the metalled road 
from Lucknow to Eai Bareli, and parallel to this runs the main 
line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station at 
Nigohan. Un metalled roads run from Mohanlalganj to Sis- 
saindi, and thence to Nigohan and Salem pu r ; from Sissaindi 
to Bijnaiir and Lucknow ; and from Sissaindi to Mauranwan in 
Unao, crossing the Sai at Jabraila by a bridge built by the 
Sissaindi estate. 

The pargana contains 57 villages, divided at the time of 
the iast settlement into 92 mahals. ()1 these, 28 villages, compris- 
ing 38 mahals, arc held by taluqdiirs, six villages by single 
zaminddrs, and 33 villages composed of 84 mahals by pattidari 
bodies. The chief taluqddr is the Edja of Sissaindi, whose 
estate is now administered by the Court of Wards and is held in 
permanent settlement. The history of the first owner, Edja 
Kashi Parshad, has been given in Chapter III. The Sissaindi 
estate was formerly held by the Naihesta Bais and was given 
in shanhalp to Pathak Amirt Lai. The latter had three sons: 
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Kundan Lai, the father of Shankar Sahai, whose widow held 
a share for life; Sita Earn, whose portion was bought up by 
Kashi Parshad ; and Mohan Lai, the father-in-law of the Edja. 
All these died prior to 1841. At present Rdja Chandra Shekhar 
holds all the old pargana of Sissaindi, excepting one village. 
The Jabrauli estate, formerly owned by the Janwars, is now the 
property of the Kliattris of Bahvi and Kanchanpur of the 
Mauranwan house; it consists of 23 mahals, most of which lie 
in this pargana. The taluqddr of Udraira in Rai Bareli owns 
the Kusmanra estate of five villages. Raja Rampal Singh of 
Kori Sidhaiili possesses three pattis in this pargana, and the 
Brahman taluqddr of Mainahar-Katra in Rai Bareli holds one 
patti of the village of Nigohan. 

The smaller proprietors are Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayasths 
and Ahirs. One village, Ratnapiir, to the south of Nigohan, is 
held revenue-free. The patti dari and zamindari estates are very 
small, covering only 6,184 acres, as against 17,468 acres held by 
taluqddrs. Owing to the nature of the tenures, we find that since 
1866 the transfers have been almost wholly in favour of the 
taluqdto and the large zaminddrs, while lawyers and money- 
lendets have made very little headway. The Thakur taluqddrs 
.have gained most, and next to them the Rdja of Sissaindi and 
the Mauranwan Kliattris. Of the zamindars, Brahmans and 
Kayasths have made the largest purchases. These transfers, as 
usual, have taken place at the expense of the small Rajput and 
Musalman proprietors. 

The early history of the pargana has been given in the 
articles on Nigohan and Sissaindi, each of which was the head 
of a separate pargana till annexation. Pargana Sissaindi was 
colonized by the Gautams, whose tradition connects them with 
the Bais of Baiswara and the kingdom of Kanauj. The Janwars 
came to Nigohan and Jabrauli probably soon after their occupa- 
tion of Mau and Khujauli, and drove out the Bhars from their 
stronghold of Kakora in the village of Siris. The Gautams 
seem subsequently to have dispossessed the Janwars, who 
retained the Jabrauli estate, however, till the latter days of the 
Nawabi, when it was taken in farm by the Khattris. Both 
parganas were included in the Baiswara jurisdiction, and the 
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Bais of Naihesta claimed to be lords of the soil ; in virtue of 
this assumption the widow of the taluqdar of Kori Sidhauli 
gave Sissaindi to the Brahmans, and for the same reason 
Bhagwan Bakhsh of Udraira seized and successfully held the 
Kusmaura estate. 

EAITIMABAD, see Jindauk. 
RAHIMNAGAR PANDIAWAN, Pargaim Bijnaur, 
Tahsil Lucknow. 

A large village in the south-west of the pargana beyond 
the Sai, situated in 26° 40' north latitude and 80° 45' oast 
longitude, at a distance of four miles west of Batii and two miles 
south of Haraimi station. It is a large village, with an area of 
2,640 acres and a population of 2,314 persons. It is lield in 
pattidari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 5,000 by Pande Brahmans, 
as its name implies. The cultivation is very fine and the 
village possesses ample means of irrigation in the numerous 
tanks. There is a large area under groves which cover 170 acres. 
Markets are held here weekly and there is a small school. The 
village is the chief of a group of villages of twelve belonging to 
Pandes, who appear to have colonized parts of this pargana and to 
have obtained this village from Saadat Ali Khan. It seems that 
it was formerly held by Pathans, and a family of them still 
remains in Biluchgarhi, a hamlet of the village. They state that 
it was conferred on them in jagir by one of the emperors of Dehh, 
but that their rights were confiscated by Saadat Ali Khan. 

SALEMPUR, Pargana awl TaJtsil Mouanualcanj. 

A small town in the extreme east of the pargana, extending 
from the Gnmti to the road from Sultanpur to Lucknow, at a 
distance of 20 miles from the latter, in 26° 43' north latitude 
and 81° 13' east longitude. From the south of the town a 
branch runs to Nigohan and Sissaindi. The place is pictur- 
esquely situated on the broken high ground overlooking the 
Gumti, and the approach to it lies over a ravine spanned by 
a long bridge. The population at the last census numbered 
2,632 persons, of whom 681 were Musalmans. It possesses an 
insignificant bazdr known as Gangaganj, lying to the south of the 
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town, in which very little trade is carried on, a lower primary 
school and a hospital supported by the Rdja. The town lands 
cover 2,538 acres, assessed at a revenue of Rs. 3,800. About 280 
acres are under groves. 

Salempurisonly of importance as being the seat of the Saiyid 
Rdja, Sliaban Ali Khan, who owns a fine estate of 24 villages - 
in this pargana. The history of the family has already been given 
in Chapter III. Tlic town was founded by Sheikh Salem, the 
son of Abul Hasan Sani, a descendant of Sheikh Abiil Hasan 
Ansari, who drove out the Amcthia Rajputs from Amothi. The 
date of its foundation was probably during the reign of Akbar, 
for the family is said to have held a farmdn appointing Sheikh 
Salem the chaudhri of the pargana. The Ritja lives in a fine 
house to the east of the town. 

SAMESI, Pargana and TahM MbiiANLALOANJ. 

A very large village in the soutii-east of the tahsfl, 
situated in latitude 26® 37' north and longitude 81® 6' east, 
about two miles west of Nagram and seven miles south-east of 
Mohanlalganj. Tiio village lands cover no less than 5,333 acres 
and are held in pattidari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 6,000. Of 
the total area 1,843 acres are occupied by sites or covered with 
water; there are two large jhfls to the soutli and west of 
the village and several other tanks. To the north and south of 
the village there are large areas under groves. The population 
of Samesi with its numerous hamlets amounted in 1901 to 4,227 
persons, the majority of whom are Pasis. There is a school hero 
and a weekly market. . 

SISSAINHI, Pargana Nioohan, TaksU Mohanlalganj. 

Sissaindi is the largest village in the pargana, and lies 
in latitude 26® 37' north and longitude 80® 56' east, at a 
distance of about six miles south-east of Mqhanlalganj, with 
which it is connected by an ulimetalled road. Similar roads 
load north to Bijnaur and Lucknow, south-east to Nigohan, and 
south-west to Mauranwan. The place was formerly the head- 
quarters of a pargana which was amalgamated with Nigohan 
^fter the annexation. It is now of very little impo^nca. The 
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population in 1901 numbered 2,812 persons, the majority of 
whom are Brahmans. There are a few Christians attached to tJhe 
Church Missionary Society's establishment here, a branch of the 
Nigohan Mission. A certain amount of traffic passes through 
the place to 0nao and Rai Bareli, but the bazfir is very small. 
There is an upper primary school here attended by about sixty 
pupils. The only important building in the place is the fine 
house of the taluqdar, which was built by R^ija Kashi Pai’shad. 
who also constructed the road to Mohanlalganj and continued it to 
Jabraila on the Sai over which he built a bridge. Tiio area of the 
village is 1,942 acres and is assessed at a revenue of Rs. 3,100. 
About three-fifths of the area are cultivated and irrigation is 
effected from the large jhils to the north and west of the village. 
The grove area amounts to about 270 acres. 

The Tiwari family of Sissaindi is of recent origin, and 
its history has already been given in the account of the taluqa. 
It is said that at very early times the place belonged to a clan 
of Gautam Rajputs, who took the village from the Bhars under 
•the leadership of one Bhuraj Singh, who was in the service 
of the Raja of Kanauj. His son, Slieo Singh, held Sissaindi 
and 27 other villages that formed the pargana. It seems, 
howeyer,that subsequently the Gautams had to give way before 
the Bais of the Naihesta house, who laid claims to the lordship 
of the whole pargana. At any rate in 1824 Rani Basant Kunwar, 
the widow of Rdja Drigpal Singh of Kori Sidhauli, gave the 
pargana in shankal}! to Pathak Amirt Lai, from whose son, 
Mohan Lai, Riija Kashi Parshad received his estate. The 
village with the rest of Rdja Chandra Shekhar's property is now 
administered by the Court of Wards. 

TIIAWAR, PargccTicc and TalM Lucknow. 

A largo village in tfie extreme north-western corner of 
the pargana, its lands being bounded on three sides by the 
Malihabad pargana. It lies in latitude 26® 59' north and 
longitude 80® 45' east, at a distance of 11 miles north-west 
of Lucknow, five miles north-east of Malihabad, and two 
miles to the east of the road from the latter to Kalyanmal. 
The village has an area of 4,293 acres, of which 158 acres ar$ 
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revenue-free, the remainder being assessed at Rs. 4,700. There 
are 43 acres of grove land to the north-west of the main site. 
The soil is poor and sandy, and almost destitute of means of irri- 
gation. It is held in pattidari tenure by Gaharwar Rajputs and 
others, one-fourth having been sold by the original proprietors. 
The chief family is that of Thakur Raghunath Singh, who died 
a few years ago, leaving two minor sons, whose property is 
administered by the Court of Wards. The revenue of this estate 
is Rs. 1,800. The population at the 1901 census numbered, 
together with that of its eight hamlets, 2,458 persons, of whom 
110 were Musalmans. Chamars and Brahmans form the bulk of 
the Hindu inhabitants. There is a village school here located 
in the house of Raghunath Singh. The only temple is a small 
structure built in memory of the wife of Himanchal Singh, who 
became sati in 1857, some six months after the death of her 
husband. There is no market in the village. 

UJARIAON, PargaTta and Tahail Lucknow. 

A very large village on the east bank of the Gumti, abouf 
two miles east of Lucknow, in latitude 26® 52' north and 
longitude 81® 0' east. It lies between the two small tributary 
streams known as the Kukrail and the Sahiri. About a 
mile to the north of the village runs the metalled road from 
Lucknow to Fyzabad, and to the south both the broad and 
narrow-gauge railways to Bara Banki traverse the village lands. 
The latter cover 3,515 acres, and lie both on the high ground 
above the Gumti and in the khddir of the river. The upland 
portion is a stretch of sandy, unproductive soil, which is said to 
mark an old bed of the Gumti : the surface is very uneven and 
broken by ravines. Irrigation is efPeoted from earthen wells 
and a large bank to the north. The tarai has an area of 1,456 
acres, and is a rich and fertile plot, being annually inundated by 
the river and yielding fine rabi harvests. The village abounds 
in mango groves which cover 175 acres. About 85 per cent, 
of the area is cultivated. It is held in joint zamlnd4ri tenure 
by Sheikhs, who claim to be descended from the founder, and 
pay a revenue of Rs. 6,100. They are in greatly reduced 
circumstances and the village is at pr^nt mortgaged to Nawab 


ntranwan. 


2&fi 


Jafar Ali Khan of Bijnaur. The village itself stands on the 
high ground, and during the rains is only accessible from the 
north. At the last census it contained a population of 2,933 
persons, of whom 694 wore Musalmans. Ahirs form the bulk 
of the Hindu inhabitants. There is a vernacular school here. 

Ujariaon is said to have been founded on the site of an 
earlier village, which in the time of the first Musal man invaders 
was held by a Bhar chieftain. This man was slain by two 
officers of the Ghori emperor, Abdullah and another known as 
the Turkoman. The latter also lost his life in tho battle, and 
his tomb still stands close to the village, surrounded by those 
of tho other Musalman warriors, in a place known as the Ganj 
Shahidto, or martyrs^ resting-place.’^ His urs is regularly 
performed here in tho month of Baisakh. After the victory 
Abdullah married the Rdja’s daughter, which seems to have been 
the recognised form of procedure in dealing with tho Bhars, end 
took up his abode in the village, giving it tho name of Shahpur. 
A few days later he was surprised and slain with all hib 
Comrades by the brother of the dead chief, while engaged in 
prayer during the Id festival. The solo survivor was a woman, 
Ujiali, who was then living with her infant son, Ghias-ud-din, 
at her father’s house in Bado Sarai of Bara Banki. This boy, 
when ho came of age, entered the army of the emperor, and 
seized an opportunity that was offered him of marching upon 
Shahpur, which he fortunately reached on the day of the Holi : 
he slew the Kdja and all his men, razed the town to the ground, 
and built near the tomb of the Turkoman a new village which 
he dutifully called TJjaliaon after his mother. The old site still 
lies fallow, and it is said that bricks and broken images are even 
now to be found by breiking the surface. 

UTRANWAN, Pargarm and Talisil Mohanlaloanj. 

A large village in the south-west of the pargana, in lati- 
tude 26*^ 36' north and longitude 81® 3' oast, about six 
miles south-east of Mohanlanganj and two miles east of the 
main road from Lucknow to Rai Bareli. There is a school 
here and a weekly market. The village is held in joint zamln- 
d^ri tenure and pays a revenue of Rs. 5,200. It covers an area 
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of 2,830 acres, of which ‘about 1,800 acres are cultivated. 
Irrigation is effected both from the numerous tanks and from 
wells. The soil is loam and clay, rice being the principal 
kharlf crop, and in the rabi wheat, gram and peas. A portion 
of the village is known as the Qila, and is said to represent an 
ancient fortress of the Bhars. At the present time Lodhs form 
the bulk of the population, which in 1901 numbered 2,593 per^ 
sons, including 92 Musalmans. 
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Table III. — VUal Statistics. 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe. 

males. 

Rate 

per 

l,OiDO. 

Total, 

Males. 

















IV 


LuckTmi^ Diatirict. 


’ Table IV . — Deaths according to cause. 


Total deaths from— 


Year. 

All 

causes. 

plague. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

X 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1891 

•M 

M. 

29,662 

... 

4,384 

* 9 

20,644 

796 

1892 

• •• 

... 

29,009 

.4 4* 

2,396 

2 

22,123 

667 

1893 

... 

444 

21,068 

444 

26 

12 

16,273 

417 

1894 


... 

40,400 

... 

3,993 

26 

30,742 

732 

1896 

... 

444 

19,922 

... 

231 

6 

16,486 

447 

1896 

CM 

• •• 

24,616 

... 

468 

476 

18,683 

336 

1897 


444 

39,608 

... 

1,674 

863 

31,441 

961 

1«98 

•«« 

444 

20,498 

... 

22 

6 

16,618 

229 

1899 

... 

44« 

30,250 


10 

11 

24,176 

432 

1900 

... 


23,448 

... 

407 

6 

17,962 

346 

1901 

... 


30,216 

... 

2,524 

2 

21,487 

446 

1902 

tM 


28,808 

50 

269 

62 

22,429 

319 

1903 

••• 








1904 

• •• 








1906 









1906 









1907 









1908 


... 







1909 


• M 







3910 


.M 







1911 

••• 

... 







1912 

.4. 

• M 







1913 

••• 








1914 

444 

.M 




















Table V . — Statistics of cultivation and irrigation, 1309Fasit. 
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Table Vli^Area in acres under the principal crops, tahsil Luchnow. 



^ No roturns aiViiilablc on account of census operations. 




Table VI.— Area in acres iiiuler the frinci]^d croi^s, tahsil Malihahad. 
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• No returns available on account of census operations. 



Table VI.— ^rea in acres undefr the ^principal crops, tahsU Mohanlalgan}. 
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Lucknow District. 



• 2^0 returns available on account of census operations. 
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Number of persons convicted or bound over in respect of— 

Cases under— 

Excise 

Act. 
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Act. 
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Table VIII. — Cognizable \ 


Number of casos investi- 
gated by police — 


Number of persons 


By Acquit- 

8uo orders of Sent up ^ . ted or Con- 
motu. Magis- for trial. dis- victed. 

trato. charged. 



Notb.— C olumns 2 end 3 should show cases instituted during the year. 
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Table IX . — Eevenue demand at successive settlements. 



Year of settlement. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Pargana. 

Summary 

settlement, 

1858-69. 

1866. 

1896. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Lucknow 

1,40,532 

1,12,870 

1,48,455 


Bijnaur ... • 

87,051 

87,449 

1,09,682 


Kakori >•« 

42,425 

24,550 

33,193 


Tahsil Lucknow ... 

2,70,008 

2,24, 86(> 

2,91,330 


Malihabad ... 

1,18,045 

1,42,662 

1,79,956 


Mahuna ... 

1,04,992 

1,28,661 

1,55,881 


Tahsil Malihabad ... 

2,23,637 

2,71,323 

3,35,837 


Mohanlalganj 

1,56,511 

1,78,825 

2,05,014 


Nigohan ... ... 

37,331 

48,227 

52,266 


Tahsil Mohanlalganj 

1,93,842 

2,27,052 

2,57,280 


Total District ... 

*6,87,487 

7,23,244 

8,84,447 



* Including the nominal demand or revenue-free and assigned estates. 


Table X . — Present demand for revenue and cesses, 1309 FaslL 


xii Lucknow District. 
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1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 
1893-96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 
1906-1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


bL 
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Table XII. — Stamps, 


Year. 

Receipts from 

- 

Total 

charges. 

Non- 

judicial. 

Court-fee 

including 

copies. 

All 

sources. 

-H, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1890-91 ... 


66,612 

1,91,576 

2,49,573 

8,111 

1891-92 ... 


63,592 

1,86,435 

2,60,290 

7,138 

1892-93 ... 

••• 

62,647 

1,65,470 

2,28,269 

4,467 

1893-94 ... 

... 

64,206 

2,02,191 

2,66,810 

5,267 

1894-95 ... 

... 

61,699 

2,08,409 

2,70,307 

6,262 

1896-90 ... 

... 

74,434 

2,40,756 

3,19,668 

6,658 

1896-97 ... 

... 

64,148 

2,13,414 

2,78,926 

6,504 

1897-98 ... 


60,451 

2,12,491 

2,74,465 

8,949 

1898-99 ... 

... 

64,762 

2,05,222 

2,73,094 

6,423 

1899-1900... 

... 

76,099 

2,22,147 

3,00,822 

6,461 

1900-1901... 

... 

72,685 

2,04,698 

2,79,866 

3,072* 

1901-1902.., 


84,622 

2,00,608 

2,87,663 

6,638 

1902- 1903 j.. 






1903-1904... 

... 





1904-1905... 

... 





1906-1906.,. 

... 





1906-1907... 

••• 





1907-1908... 





« 

1908-1909... 

• •• 





1909-10 ... 

••• 





1910-11 ... 






1911-12 ... 


1 




1912-18 ... 

••• 






• Discount only. 
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Objections under 
Part IV. 

Wholly 
or part- 
ly suc- 
cessful. 

CO 

473 

320 

151 

93 

263 

246 

• 195 

277 

241 

159 

123 

130 

192 

Number 

filed. 


^ 2? I> ts. CO CO iH ©I 05 -qr -<*1 os »H 
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V 
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d 
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0) 

.d 
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Over Bs. 2,000. 

93 

H 
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iH 

10<M tN.tOC35C4COOlOiOCO 

CO Q00^i-l00OW5i-i00 

^ ;»0©l ;05C000^05l-^05iOr-J 

01 ® 
« Si 
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05 

00 05 iH ^ -fl CO OO tH t> CO CO 

QO CO O O Q 00 CO 1- go 

: eo CO CO 53 CO CO CO 55 CO 

Under Rs. 2,000. 

CO 

H 

00 

’05©IQ0OI>*i-Hi-l00 00CDa5050Q 

« e s § s.g s.s s s s i 

oqcqosrHi-HCico cd'fC oo ©f eo 

aOCOCO>^COCO(N(MC4<M<MCQS4 

« * 

S W 
“ Si 

t> 

QC»HI>C0»O©ICOt>*<NTHtO'H«>- 

COOt>«5(Ma5C<l-fCOrHeoOO 

(^^ of (N* i-T r-T f-T iH iH r-T of i-T 

•* « 

Profits of com- 
panies. 

>4 

<0 

Ks. 

2,305 

2,173 

3,345 

2,620 

2,651 

2,047 

2,071 

1,301 

1,333 

3,811 

4,869 

5,462 

4,738 

on . 

<o cn 
m 

tn 03 

l^O 

-i« Xji lO lO lO »0 lO »0 CO CO 'Cf »o 

Collected by com- 
panies. 

i 

H 


i-ICO05fH©ICOCOl^00»O»2^0O 
.'i4iOCOCO<M(MwQI— »OCOO^ 

3 CO^OO 

^ tfcfao^'aros^TOoTos'os^o' ^ 

01 

s 

o> 

on 

03 

CO 

oo 

^ , 

CO 

i 

j^l^pHl^QO-^rHlOlOCOCO^fH 

So^'t'^COOS'MiOCOl^aOCSiO 

Soii^^OHOCOOIOiOlCiOICO 

- 

E 

receipts. 

(M 

Rs. 

1,27,813 

1,23,499 

1,40,256 

1,44,724 

1,46,412 

1,45,510 

1,46,371 

1,33,296 

1,43,216 

1,49,008 

1,47,858 

1,48,607 

1,46,560 

Tear. 

iH 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 ... 

1895- 96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99 ... 

1899- 1900... 

1900- 1901... 

1901- 1902... 

1902- 1903... 

1903- 1904... 

1904- 1905... 

1905- 1906... 

1906- 1907... 

1907- 1908... 

1908- 1909... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


* For tlieso two years only the whole amount collected is show n, 












Table XIV.- 


1904-1906 

1906-1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 
1908.1909 


^Inc&me-tax for cUy and tahslls (Part IV only ) 

City of Lucknow. | Tahsfl Lucknow. 


Under Over 

Rs. 2,000. Rs, 2,000. 



I 21,196 334 54,0981 1899-1900 
21,884 342 60,180 1900-1901 
; 24,900 256 40,632 1901-1902 
I 20,695 354 42,456 1902-1903 
1903-1904 


1906-1907 



112 1,620 1 73 

109 1,496 2 126 

117 1,606 2 260 
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Table XIV. — Income-tax by tahsUs ( Part IV only ) — {concluded). 


Year. 


1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1906-1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 



Year. 

1899-1900 


1900-1901 


1901-1902 


1002-1903 


1903-1904 


1904-1905 

... 

1906-1906 


1906-1907 


1907-1908 


1908-1909 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 


1912-13 



Tahsfl Mohanlalgaaj. 


Under Over 
Rb. 2,000. Us. 2,000. 













Table XV . — District Board. 
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Lucknow Di^rict 


2 

1 

'B 

a 

K? 

Debt. 

00 

3 X = s ? 2 s 5 : : r ;S 

■■ 

1 

{S 

l> 

«• . 

^ s ; ! • • : i 5 •cfN'ifr 

. XM 
- ** 

. sg 

CD 

rH 

Rs. 

42,352 

40,610 

34.621 

40,591 

30,218 

84,256 

34,866 

44,347 

29,843 

61,681 

42,744 

55,711 

S V a> 

lO 

CD C9 IH CD O (N 00 

“liss.g : t t : :S3 

OQ ' 


05 W 

S :::::: t :: 

Medi- 

cal. 

, 

CO 

fH 

05 05 05 1> lO !>• CO 05 CD 

a;»0fHT!(O<NC0C005MJlA«505 

Z CD 

"ocTrHeoNCcfoifrHccrr-re^eoco 

(.“KrHrHrHi— (•— Ir- < 

»s 

<M 


asi 2 a 

S gJ-s.® 
o 

pH 

pH 

-peooo-HGcioo-P-ijcocoooco 

•|LDcOO<MJ>---Pr-4COrHCO>Ot'- 
^ CO (N rH 00 C^Cs^CO^OS W3 CD^CD^t'^ 

^ i-H pH f-H pH rH rH rH 

•n a o ^ 
■2 .2 (£ « ^ 
5 fl 2 

6j2-s*S 

O 

pH 


rtH *■ 

lit 

a> 

05 

Rs. 

81.038 

82,285 

78,602 

84,275 

74,528 

75,819 

76,895 

89,513 

72,971 

1,08,373 

92,452 

1,07,102 

Receipts. j 

« 

o 

’h 

*1 

r'*' 

Pm 

00 

fS - - . . - - 

CO 

o 

PLi 

*> 

Rs. 

1,128 

1,200 

1,391 

1,094 

927 

1,110 

1,501 

1,183 

964 

•3,562 

4,464 

4,330 

Civil 

works. 

1 


Mis- 

cella- 

neous. 

U3 

„• « s ^ 

« 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Scien- 

tific, 

&c. 



Medi- 

cal. 

a 

Rs. 

2,492 

4,786 

5,349 

4,915 

4,521 

3,974 

3,643 

3,944 

4,498 

4,795 

4,759 

4,805 

t- 

oi 

.55«SOrHOQOt^rHl^QOOO'^ 

lasg5»O(MWC0O5x}»l>(MrHCOQ 

P5 O -P^rH^'.JI^rH 00 N^'.p^OS rH 55 

1 c<f N ecT of N W of cf cf cf CO*' 00 

Year. 

i-H 

1890- 91... 

1891- 92... 

1892- 93.., 

1893- 94.,, 

1894- 95... 

1895- 96,.. 

1896- 97... 

1897- 98... 

1898- 99... 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11... 

1911- 12... 

1912- 13.., 

1913- 14... 


* formerly not receipts only wore shown. From this year receipts and also exixjnditure arc given, 
f From this year the gross receipts from ferries were for the first time credited to the District Board. 

























Table XVI. — Mivniciixdity of Ltichnmv. 
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Total. 

30 

-t 

r-403coio«pQg®o»>«i'!PO.-4 

.'^GO«00305®0001I>ON»0 

4S of <-r Q ‘s' «P 03 CO eo ecT c<f ©f 

^aOC000003030'H ©4 (M |> 

ef fif '(jr ©f co' ui CO ^ -a? TfT 


Other 

heads. 

H 

Its. 

28,313 

15,216 

13,873 

44,087 

15,656 

1,39,507 

98,128 

92,001 

91,707 

1,03,019 

97,709 

1,03,383 

1,23,330 


Public 

In- 

struc- 

tions. 

£) 

p-H 

-f!Qp9i|©l>OlO.-«r-lCOU?t'-»0-H 

.w^ao^'^t-cocoeooocor^co 

M co^ 00^ ® 'H *^1 

^ 03 CO*' CO* t>r tC CD l> co“ ecT o' CO CO*' lO*' 


Public 

1 

ol 

-tcoaiQOeoco-f<coo*'^coco©i 
.03>0<NCO‘0COTjcO»O©lC0”i<'-t 
tn ©Q CO CO CO^ 

25 ©f eti t'C i>r fS 00 fO<^ t'-*' of cf ©o' 

CCCOC010-r}<»OiO©<r-(COCO©^CO 

P 

'•B 

Hospi- 
tals and 
Dispen- 
saries. 

tP 

.QOCOeOl'*COCOCOCqQCOt'-»0-^ 

®03CO<MCOQ0 1^0-t!-5oC3CO-i 

5 :; 0-^03 w rs b- ©vj^co co cq »o 
©f »0*'U3' CO* CO* icT '^t* 03 CO* CO CO ■rjl' iS 

p 

CJ 

Con- 

ser- 

vancy. 

CO 

rH 

OOOCO©lU3-PI>.©3(MCOC<lcOf-l 
cooor-l-^c:3^oc3ClO»oooco©^-f• 
t'- ©5 CO©«iOCOCOOCO»OCOC<C)^ 

X '4^*' «f ko* CO 03 cf iH CO* ©“ cc" t-T 

^ t>. t>- eo t> t> b- CO 03 03 C3 0^0^ r-4 


>» oT 

%< ta 
p. « 
a 2 

• « 

P 1 o 

a) d 

p 

rH ^ 

lO -H rH CO ©:| Cp ©1 1.^ —1 CO ©3 

. Q I'- CO ©1 I'- 03 »5 ^ O CO X >0 CD 

» cq x^ CO aq CO, ‘0^ b^ ©3 1 .-^ cD^ 

25 cf CO* -jT CO** -jl' -t* CO 03 K3 >o* O* — r 

CO »0 W3 >0 »0 ID -ii ID 


Water 
and dra 

o ^ 

r-i 

fH 

o t"- I-- 03 I". C.. X Cj CC CO 

i-Hcoioio^co-ta- cococoo 

^ CD rH 1'- *0,03 CO CO , ©1 *D ©■! 

X 'rf ©f CO* rf bT tC O* CO I •^* CO* 

cf X cf ©f 


Public 

safety- 

o 

I'. I>i X 03 03 ©1 .H CO Ci' O ID A- 

. ID C3 O ©1 ‘O -tf CO ©4 Q lO 03 X * 

03 ID ID,, CO^ CO^ .-J, CO (30 CO^OD 03, CO 

2SS CO* ©3* -f* CO* lO* 03* -H* b-" CD* I--* O i C |- " 

XXsOCOcOXI'-XXXXCO X 


Admi- 

nistra- 

tion 

and 

collec- 

tion 

of 

taxes. 

03 

to -H 03 ID ID ©J X Tp 03 !>. ©1 X X 

. P-l (03 X <53 X ©1 r-« O « X X ©1 

'/> ©1 o CO O CO I'^iO^Dj id id <03 x^ 

25 X !>.“ X* ©f ID* CO -f‘'(N*CO rf lO* -f* «* 


Total. 

CO 

I-I X CO r-l ID rH CD CJ ©I I'. I'- X 

-tl©|XXrHrHiD«-f(0©l'tl'- 
CO-f©l*HOXW-1i ©qX^ICqCD ©1, 

<« X* 1--* X (©r t>r 03* o* CO o* o* ©3* <n <5 

P5 t> X Ci to rH rH X^<03 >H (N ©'I^CO^ X, 
cf ©if to* rf b-' ''^1* CO CO ■■^'* '^* TtT rp ID* 


Other 

sources. 


' c,j _( rH rH ©1 <0 « t'-r ©1 ©1 ‘0 O 

X X t'- ID <03 X o »0 CM *© ©1 » 

« cr. X ‘^^C0„0 X„-f,^X„lt3,W,X,0,^l.D 

X x" X* ©r 00* -H X* ID* — r X* ©f rn" Q ^ 

(N ©J X X X 03 X a- 03 o 

©r —* ©1 


a> 

P 

cS 

O 

o 

« = =8g| ■ 

03 I'r. X - - 

Incom 

9 

P 

iO 

o:' ©1 X <5 ©1 'f CO o X »>■ X rH ©1 

. ID X 03 O X CO O X X X 

!»X(NCMrHX03©IX CO CO *> ©1 

25 o" rf tH* of i-T rH* rf rH rf X X rpfl 
©I 


Other 

taxes. 

-J* 

6~^'’©T^~X^1 X X r-i X X 

.COrH©lXXX-fXrH-HI^X''P 
« S 00 *D o x,q,x 4©i 03 x;X,q, 

©f r-i ©f b-* rH (M* O* O* O O* 03 ^ O 

,_(r-lrHrHrHrHrH»-»rH 


Tax on 
louses 
and 
lands. 

CO 

o ©1 03 ©3 X X <M ©1 O 03 t-.X X 
,^l>.,-lOXXXXrH^©l'1*X 
(fl <03 03 X 03 X 03 ©3 IH r-J, 03 10,0 'll, 

25 ’i}r©|iHpOrH^ 

^ ©1 <M (fl ©1 (N ©I 


£ 

■*> 

s 


C3-f<XXrHXO.-*OX(03XX 

©3oi?:xwxxcD:t:g^«ocp 
• X X 03 X 03 03,03 t-. ©3 -P 

-5 b-" 03* o" CO -H X* X* O 00 X* X* X X 

©3 X„b. C3„p,i-<^b';t'-^X,03^C3,^©>,'i’^ 

CM ©f ©3* <©f X* ©f ©r © 3 ©3 ©3* ©3 X X 

Year. 

H 

1890- 91... 

1891- 92... 

1892- 93... 

1893- 94... 

1894- 95... 

1895- 96... 

1896- 97.,. 

1897- 98... 

1898- 99... 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1005 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11 . 

1911- 12... 

1912- 13... 

1913- 14 . 


* From this year includes water-rate. 


iMckncm District. 


tx 


Table XYll.^’-^Distribution of Police^ 1903 . 


Tbfina. 

Sub- 

nspec- 

tors. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Muni- 

cipal 

Police. 

Town 
Police. ] 

[Inral 

Police. 

Road 

Police. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

Chauk (Lucknow) 

4 

1 

25 

148 




Ganoshganj ... 

4 

‘ 2 

29 

122 

... 

1 

... 

Lilkusha (Can- 
tonment). 

2 

2 

43 

... 

... 

... . 

... 

Daulatganj 

2 

1 

15 

98 

... 


... 

Hasanganj 

2 

1 

15 

76 

... 

9 

... 

Saadatganj 

2 

1 

16 

69 


2 

... 

Wazirganj ... 

2 

1 

13 

97 


... 

... 

Malibabad ••• 

3 

2 

19 

... 

20 

206 

12 

Mobanlalganj ... 

2 

2 

17 

... 

... 

202 

8 

Mandiaon 

2 

1 

12 


... 

151 

10 

Bantbara 

2 

1 

10 


4 


24 

Goshainganj ... 

2 

1 

9 


13 

166 

8 

Kakori 

2 

1 

9 


9 

120 

8 

Itaunja 

2 

1 

9 


... 

119 

12 

i 

''Armed 

4 

34 

319 

... 

... 

... 

... 

«> 

Civil 

10 

18 

300 


■M 

... 

... 

PS 

^Mounted ... 

1 

3 

30 






Total 

48 

73 

889 

610 

46 

1,110 

82 
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Table 'KNlll^-^Education. 



Total. 


Secondary education. 

Primary education. 

Year. < 

C 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 

Schools "■ 

and 

lollogeS. jy 

tales, j 

Fe- 

males. 

Schooft. 

1 

dales. ^ 

Fo- 

nales. 

ID 

1 ’ 

o 

CO 

Sdales. ^ 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97 ... 

133 

5,880 

1,530 

22 

2,432 

330 

106 

3,089 

1,200 

1897-98 ... 

136 

0,209 

1,438 

26 

2,757 

307 

101 

2,82*1 

1,131 

1898-99 ... 

131 

5,981 

1,481 

25 

2,715 

359 

97 

2,617 

1,122 

1899-1900 

134 

6,372 

1,551 

26 

3,072 

334 

99 

2,593 

1,217 

1900-1901 

132 

7,073 

1,427 

28 

3,621 

358 

96 

2,822 

1,069 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13... 

1913- 14 ... 

161 

7,070 

1,402 

29 

1 1,252 

138 

122 

5,223 

1.264 


Lucknow District. 


List of Schools, 1903 . 


I. — Lucknow City. 


Managomcnt. 


A. — Seoondabt. 

J. — Boys. 

Jubiloo High School ... 

Colvin Taluqdara* School 
Christian Collegiate School 
Queen’s Anglo- Sanskrit School 
Wesleyan Mission School, Sadr 
Bazdr. 

Husainabad High School 
Church Mission High School 
American Mission School, Nakkhas 
Kliattri Patshala 

Kurmi Patshala ... ... 

Jubilee Jlranch School, A minabad... 
Ditto, Ifusainganj 

Ditto, Kazmina . 

Nuubasta Vernacular Middle School 


Committee under presidency of 
the Com mi ssi oner. 

Ditto ditto 

American Methodist Mission ... 
(’ommittoe of Native gentlemen 
Wesleyan Mission ... 

Board of Trustees ... ... 

Church Missionary Society ... 

Americau Methodist Mission ... 
Committee of Native gentlemen 
Ditto ditto 

Municipality ... 

Ditto ,,, ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Isabella Thoburn High School ... 

B.— -pRIMAIlY. 

I. — Boys. 

Aliganj School ... 

Ganeshganj 

Lalkuan ... 

Husainabad Branch, Aniinabad 

Ditto, Sarai Mali Khan 

II.-^ Girls. 

Bengali Girls* School, Aided 

Zanana Mission Agency School 
Indian Female Normal Schools, 
four Branches. 

American Mission Bagged Schools, 
two Branches. 

Church Missionary Society Mixed 
• School. 

Girls* Model School 
Bustamuagar ... 

Hasan pur 

Husainabad 

Newazganj 

Thawai Tola 

Muftiganj 

Maqbulganj 

Ganeshganj 


American Methodist Mission ... 


Municipility 

American Methodist Mission 
Ditto ditto 

Board of Trustees ... 

Ditto ... 


Zanana, Bible 'and Medical Mis 
sion. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto *. 

American Methodist Mission .. 

Church Missionary Society „ 

Education Department 
Municipality 
Ditto 

Ditto ... ., 

Ditto 
! Ditto 

I Ditto ., 

Ditto 
Ditto 
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List of Schools y 1903 . 

II.— Lucknow District. 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Scliool. 

Class. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 



A. ^Secondary. 



Lucknow ... 

Kakori 

Kakori 

Anglo-vornacu- 

08 




lar private. 





Mtddio school. 


Ifaliliabad, 

Malihabad ... 

Mulibabad 

Ditto ... 

175 

1)0. 

Malioiia 

Maboua ... 

Ditto 



( 

Mobil nialganj 

Ditto 

58 

Mohan- 3 

Mobanlalgauj, % 

Amoibi ... 

Ditto 

138 

lalganj. ^ 


Nagrain 

Ditto 

07 



Jf. — Primary. 




y 

Cbiiibat 

Upper Primary 

07 

/ 


llluulrukb ... 

Ditto 

40 



Ainraigaoii ... 

Ditto 

30 



Juggaur ... 

Lower Primary 

24 



Mjavitton 

Ditto 

30 



Tbawar 

Ditto 

25 


Lucknow ... / 

Malbaur 

Ditto 

23 


\ 

J di t»a • 

Ditto 




Kiiukarabad 

Ditto 

22 



Cropramau 

Ditto 

17 



Mawai Pariyana ... 

Ditto 

24 



Bbilawan 

Ditto 

17 


\ 

Para 

Ditto 

20 



Bijnaur 

Upper Primary 

50 



Aniausi 

Ditto 

64 



Mauiida ... 

Ditto 

57 

Lucknow , 


Narainpur , 

Ditto 

60 



Uabiiunagar 

Ditto 

00 



Aiu ... 

Lower Primary 

24 



Utrabtia 

Ditto 

14 



Jaintikllcra ... 

Ditto 

22 



Bbatgaon 

Ditto ... 

11 

.. 

' Bijnaur / 

Parwar Pacbbim ... 

Ditto ... 

10 



Kalli Pacbbim 

Ditto ... 

20 



Barauua ... 

Ditto 

17 



Tirwa 

Ditto 

21 



Boti 

Ditto 

37 



Natkur ... 

Ditto ... 

23 



Babsu 

Ditto 

13 



M.at>i ... 

Ditto 

25 



y Piparaand ... 

Ditto 

27 


( 

' Kakori 

Upiier Primary, 

71 


Kakori ••• •' 

[ Dadupur 

Ditto 

39 


i 

[. Intgaon ... 

Lower Primary, 

31 



List of SchoolSf 1903— (concluded). 


Tahsfl. Pargana. 


Locality. 


Maliliabad . 


tfphan- 

lalganj. 


Mohanlalganj , 


I, Nigoha^ 


Kasmandi 

Mai 

Kahimabad 
' Nabipanah 
Maudwana 
Autgarhi 
Sispan 
Gahdon 
Shankarpur 
Kharawan 
Khali spur 
'Dilawarnagar 
Bakhtiyaruagar 
Rascna 
Mahdoiya 
Garh Thamba 
Kundra 
Malihabad 
Itaunja 
Jamkhanwan 
Talab Bakhshi 
Paharpur 
Amaniganj 
Kumhrawan 
Mandiaon 
Bohta 

Hardaurpur 

Mahgawan 

Saadatnagar 

Bhauli . 

Kathwara 

Qoflhainganj 

Salem pur 

Bahrauli 

Karaura 

Daihar 

Kasippuf 

Madabkhora 

Mirakuagar 

Sithauli 

Bakkas 

U trawan 

Khajauli 

Gaura 

Anaiya Ehargapu 

Barehta 

Sarai GondauU 

Samosi 

Qoshainganj 

Nigohan 

Sisaaindi 

Jabrauli 

Lawal 

Kankaha 

Purabya 

Bbadeawa 

Dayalpur 

Baraulia 


Upper Primary, 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... I 

Ditto ,,, I 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided 

Girls 

Upper Primary, 
Ditto 

Ditto . k.. 

Ditto 

Lower Primayy, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
D 
D 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary, 

Lower Primary, 
Ditto M* 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... j 

Ditto ... I 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

D^tto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Girls* T ... 

UppOr Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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ROADS, 1903. 


A.— PROVINCIAL. 


throughout* 


(i) Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Pyzabad Trunk Road 

(ii) Lucknow, Sltapur, and Sh&hjahdnpnr Trunk Road 

(iii) Railway feeder to Badahahnagar Station 

(iv) Railway feeder to Bakhahi-ka-Talab Station 

(v) Railway feeder to Maudiaon Station ... 

(vi) Railway feeder to Itaunja Station 

B.-LOCAL. 


first Class BoadSf metalled, bridged^ and drained 
throughout. 

(i) Lucknow to Rai Bareli 

(ii) Railway feeder to Mohanlalganj Station 

(iii) Railway feeder to Nigohan Station 

(iv) Lucknow to Hardoi ... 

(v) Railway feeder to Kakori tow'U ... 

(vi) Railway feeder to Malihabad town 

(vii) Railway feeder to Rahiraabad Station ... ... 

(viii) Luckhew to Sult&npur ... ... 

(ix) Lucknow lio Kurai •§• f** 

(x) Bani to Mohanlalganj ... 

(xi) Alambagh. to Tal Katura ... ... ... 

Second Claet Roads, unmeialled, bridged, and drained 
throughout. 

(i) Lucknow to Mohan ... 

(ii) Lucknow to Hardoi ... ... 

(Hi) Lucknow to SnltAnpur ... ji.. « ... 

(iv) Malihabad to Pipalgaon ... ... 

(v) Malihabad to Mohan ... ... 

(vi) Bani to Mohan ... 

(vii) Mohanlalganj to Ooshainganj ... ... 

(viii) Mohanlalganj to Mauranwan , ^ >...' 

(ix) Chinhat to T)ewa ... ... ... 

(x) Chinhat to Satrikh ... m. ... ' 

(xi) Chinhat to Malhaur Station ... . ... 

Second-Class Roads, unmetalled, partially bridged and 

drained. 

(i) Lufcknow to Bijnaur and Sisaindi - ... ... 

(ii) Sissaindi to Nigohan, Nagram, and SalempuV 

* (iii) Lucknow to Nagram ... ... 

(iv) Mai to Kursi ... ••i. » ••• I 

(v) Ilaji Chak to Pipalgaon ... , ... 

(vi) Andhi-ki-Chauki to Nabipanah r* 

(vii) Bijnaur to Ban thara ... ... 

(viii) Mahona to Amaniganj 

(ijt; Kakori to Fatehganj, 

Rourth Class Roads, unmetalled, banked, partially bridged, 
and drained. 

(i) doahainganj to S&trikh ; ... ^ 

(ii) Alunagar. to 


Miles. 

fur. 

ft. 

29 

6 

600 

21 

7 

200 

0 

0 

240 

0 

1 

670 

0 

0 

412 

0 

2 

130 


CO 

5 

0 

0 

1 

H)0 

0 

3 

2R5 

16 

0 

0 

1 

2 

300 

0 

7 

. 70 

1 

4 

0 

14 

2 

400 

11 

0 

600 

11 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Milos. 

fur. 


10 

0 


11 

0 


7 

4 


11 

4 


5 

0 


9 

0 


9 

0 


7 

0 


4 

4 

' 

4 

4 


1 

0 


13 

0 


26 

6 


16 

0 

« 

21 

0 


20 

,0 


10 

4 


6 

0 


4 

\ 0 


3 

4. 


4 

0 


2 

0 


1 

4 
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Name of Ferry. River. Management. Income. 


liiick J Luck- J Ghaila 


Saraura Ghat 
Kaukarabad 


Mahua Ghat 
Gaoghat 
Dilkusha Ghatj 
Gopramau 


Malih- Radian 
abad. 


Mahona Bisahri Ghat 


Mohan- 

Ulganj. •‘““I*'- 
» •» ganj. 


Salcmpur 

Sheikhuapur 


Gumti District Board. 


Jhingi Nala Do. 

Gumti District Board. 


APPEUMX. 


MARKETS. 


Village. 


Name of bazfir.*' 


Bay or days. 


Qila Muliamdinagar. 
Rarhi ... 


\ .Tnggaur 
Kakori Kakori 


Latifiiagar 
Pi j)araaiid 
Rahim llagav 


Narainpul• 
Behta ... 
Banthara 


Maliliabad 

Ditto 


Rafatganj 

Bazar Rangla ... 
l{a/Ar Saiyid-uu- 


Mirzaganj 

Munsliiganj 


Baklitiyarnagar 

Garhi Saujar Khan ... 

Kasuiandi Kalan ... 

Pakra 

Kahimabad 


Latifpur., 


Sunday and Thurs- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Priday. 

Wednesday. 

Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

Monday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Sa- 
turday. 

Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wed- 
nesday. 

Ditto. 

Thursday and Sa- 
turday. 

Wediiesdny and Sa-'' 
turday, 

Monday and Fri- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thurs- 
day. 

Sunday and Friday. 

Wednesday and Sa- 
turday. 

Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 


/ Bhauli 
Behta ... 
Mahona ... 

^ Bisramganj 
g Babuganj 
•g I Rajauli ... 
^ Itannja ... 

Banoga ... 
Thftlwansi 


I Amaniganj 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thurs- 
day. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Fri- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wed- 
nesday. 





Lvfoknow District 


UARKETS^(conciuded). 


Village. 



g Day al pur... 

Sissaindi... 








Moh»nl»1giinJ. I^now^^ 1 Tut,fl, 
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FAIRS. 












Parg^na. 

Village. 

Name of Fair. 

Date. 






bbsbh 


Qila Muham- 

Kanslila 

Bhadou Sudi 8 ... 

20,000 


dinagar. 





Sheikh pur .*• 

M a h a b i r 

Magh. first Tues* 

10,000 



day. 



Sargamau 

Sarwar Gan- 

Kartik Purauma- 

7,000 

Lucknow c 

ga. 

shi. 

6>00O 

Thawar 

Sattiji 

Aghnu Badi 8 


Bhaplamau> 

Takya Pandi 

12th J umad-ul- 

700 



awal. 



Birha 

Surajkund 

Bhadon Sudi 6 ... 

6,000 


Jugauli 

Mela San* 

Magh Sudi 1 ... 

12& 

/ 

Bijnaur ... 

Malik Umar 

Baisakhylast Sun- 

7,000 


Shahid. 

day. 


Bijnaur,„>^ 

Ditto 

Urs Maulana 

11th Kabi-ul-awal 

400 


Fakhr«ud- 

din. 



1 

1 

Kali Pachhira 

MahabirMela 

Jeth Badi 10 

1,000 


Kakori 

Urs Turab Ali 

20th Habi-us'sani 

1,500 







Ditto 

Urs Karamat 

6th J u m a d-u 1 - 

1,600 



Ali Shah. 

awal. 


Kakori •••> 

Ditto •«. 

Urs Madar 

11th J u m a d-ul- 

225 


Sahib. 

awal. 

400 

Ditto ... 

Mt;la Q a z i 

21st Ramzan ... 



Gadlii. 




A m e t h i a 

Dargab Pir 
Tej. 

lOtb Ramzan ... 

500 


Salem pur. 


600 


k Doma 

Dargah Pir 

22nd Ramzan ... 



Sahib. 




r M o h a n 1> 1- 

Bamnaumi ... 

Chait Sudi 9 ... 

2,000 

/ 

ganj. 

Salem pur 

Ganga Ash* 

Kartik Puranma- 

12,000 


nan. 

shi. 



S h e i k h u a- 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

8,000 


ghat. 

famesl 

DhanuBjag... 

Aghan Sudi 3 ... 

4,000 


Nagram 

Ditto ... 

Aghan Puranma- 

6,000 



shi. 


Mohaulal- ( 

Karora 

Ditto 

Aghan Sudi 6 ... 

4,000 

ganj. 

Hulaskbera, 

Kalesar Debi. 

Kartik Puranma- 
shi. 

3,000 


Qoshainganj, 

Athon 

Chait Badi 8 ... 

4,000 


Khiijauli 

Ramlila ... 

Kuar Sudi lO ... 

1,000 


Shalimuhain. 

Ditto M* 

Ditto 

600 


mad p u r- 
ania 





Goraikhera,,. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 


Amethi 

Urs Bandagi 
Miyan. 
Dhauusjag, 

26th Zi(^ad ... 

1,500 

^Igok ^ 

^ Purania 

Aghan Puranma- 
shi. 

; - 

m 

1,000 

10,000 
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POST-OFFICES. 


I, — Lucknow City and Cantonments. 

Office. 

Class. 




Hazratganj ... 




Head Office. 

Postmastcr-GeueraPs Office 




Sub-Offico. 

Aminabad 



... 

Ditto. 

llasanganj ... 




Ditto. 

Husainganj ... 




Ditto. 

Chauk 


... 


Ditto. 

Cutcherry 

... 


... 

Ditto. 

Railway Station, Cliarbagh 

... 


• •• 

Ditto. 

Mansurnagar... 

... 



Ditto. 

Dilkusha ... 


••• 

• a* 

Ditto. 

Saadatganj ... 


••• 


Ditto. 

Paper Mills 


... 

... 

Ditto. 

Doorhi AgbaMir 




Ditto. 

Gancsliganj ... 




Branch Office. 

Sadar Bazar ... ^... 


... 


Ditto, 

Yaliyaganj 




Ditto. 

Chaupatia 

... 


... 

Ditto. 

Husaiuabad ... 



... 

Ditto. 

Victoriaganj ... 


... 

... 

Ditto. 



ICohanUlganj. Malihabad. Lucknow. 
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Luckfum District. 


. POST-OPPICES— 


II. — Lvcekow Disteict. 



Tahsil. Pargana. 



Lucknow ... I Chinhat 


Bijnaur 


Mohanlalganj, 


Bijnaur 


Malihabad 


Malihabad ... ^ Kasmandi 


Rahimabad 


Itaunja 


Bakhshi-ka-Talab 


Mobanlalganj 


Goshainganj .. 


Nagram • •• 


Branch Office. 


Sub-Office. 


N Branch Office* 


Sub-Office. 


Branch Office. 


Sub-Office. 


Branch Office. 



Sissaindi 


Ditto. 
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GAZETTEER OF LUCKNOW, 


INDEX. 


A. 

Act XV of 1878, p. 135. 

Act XX of 1856, pji. 118, 123, 169, 184, 
189, 237. 

Af^ricultiire, pp. 20 — 30. 

Aj^riculturists, vide Cultivators. 

Ahata Muhammad Ali Khan, p. 212. 
Aliiritola, p. 213. 

Ahirs, p. 70. 

Ahmadgauj, p. 212. 

Ahiuainau taluqa, pp. 91, 226. 

Ain, p. 167. 

Aishbagh, pp. 55, 120, 127, 149, 213, 

222 . 

Ajodhya taluqa, pp. 100, 252. 

Akbar. Administration of , p. 144, 

Akbari Darwaza, pp. 133, 147, 212, 
Akohri talinpi, p. 98. 

Akraddi Nala, pp. 3, 5, 238. 

Alambagh, pp. 159, 160, 161, 220. 
Alamnagar, p. 64. 

Aliganj, pp. 50, 149. 

Amaniganj (Lucknow City), pp. 149, 
214; (Mahona), p. 168 ; (Malibabad), 
p. 238. 

Amausi, p. 168. 

Ainbargaiij, p. 149. 

American Mission, pp. 78, 109, 235. 
Amethi, pp, 100, 139, 140, 169, 253. 
Amethiaa, pp. 100, 170, 253, 257, 264, 
Aminabad, pp, 48, 51, 153, 214. 

Ainjad AH Hhuh, King, pp 153, 215. 
Amusements, native, p 81. 

Anaura, p. 91. 

Arakhs, pp. 69, 138, 199, 237. 
Architecture, p]>. 154, 200. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arya Samaj, p- 76. 

Asaf-ud-danla, Nawab Wazir, p. 148, 
Ashrafnagar, p. 101. 

B. 

Badahah Bagh, pp. 162, 218. 
Badshahnagar, pp. 55, 218, 222. 
Baghamau estate, p. 94. 

Bahrauli p. 171. 

Babrauj^fstal^^. 

Bais, pp*. 
vide 



Bakh river, pp. 4, 6, 177, 249, 269. 
Bakhshi-ka-Talab, pp. 06, 172. 
Bakhtiyarnngar, 66, 141, 172, 237 ; vide 
also Malibabad, 

BalakganJ, pp. 149, 210. 

Balrampur taluqa, pp. 98, 128, 209, 

226. 

Baiii, pp. 4, 56, 161, 177. 

Banias, pp. 75, 89, 

Banjaritola, p. 213. 

Banks, p, 37. 

Banmandi, p. 218. 

Banoga, p. 168. 

Banthara, pp. 160, 162, 173, 227. 

Barawan Kalan estate, p. 98. 

Barbais, p. 76. 

Barley, p. 21. 

Barren laiui, p. 10. 

Basaba estate, p. 93. 

Basantpur estate, p. 100. 

Bastauli estate;, p. 95. 

Bazdrs, vide MaAets. 

Baz4r Tikait Kai, pp, 149, 214. 
Begainganj, pp. 149, 214. 

Begam’s Kothi, pp. 161, 162, 215. 

Bclnias, p. 68. 

Bohta river, pp. 3, 5, 238. 

Bebta taluqa, pp. 93, 194, 226, 252. 
Bbadnamau, p. 4. 

Bbaisaura estate, p. 102. 

Bbangis, pp. 68, 76. 

Bharawan talucja, pp. 100, 241. 
Bbarbhuujas, p. 76. 

Blnws, pp. 70, 138, 190, 256, 262, 267. 
Bliarwara, p. 236. 

Bbatgaon, p. 174. 

Bhauli, p. 175. 

Bbawaniganj, p. 149. 

Bi hi a pur, pp. 149, 150, 162, 219. 

Bidri work, p. 44. 

Bibaripur, p. 102. 

Bijnaur, pp. 138, 139, 140, 175. / 

Bijnaur pargana, pp. 5, 8, 11, 177. 
Birsinghpur taluqa, Kumbrawan. , 
Birth-rate, p. 16. 

Blindness, p. 19. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, jpp. 73, 100^ 101, 263, 265. 

45. . 

PP' 60, 120. 



11 


INDEX. 


Bruceganj, p. 218. 

Butts, Mr. H. H., Settlement Officer, 

p. 112. 


c. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, pp. 160, 162.‘ 
Canal of Gliazi*ud-din Haidar, pp. 8, 
218, 222. 

Canning College, p. 130. 

Cantanments, pp. 63, 65, 110, 218, 246 
Cappur, Mr. W. C., Settlement Officer, 

p. 112. 

Carpets, pp. 39, 43. 

Castes, pp. 69—76. 

Cattle, p. 13. 

Cattle census, p. 13, 

Cattle disease, p. 14, 

Cattle pounds, p, 136. 

Census of 1869, p. 61 ; of 1881, p. 61 ; 

of 1891, p. 62; of 1901, p. 62. 

Cesses, p. 106. 

Chakdari tenure, pp, 104, 113. 
Chamars, p. 70. 

Chamartola, p. 212. 

Ghana estate, p. 94. 

Chandganj, pp. 162, 218. 

Charbagh, pp. 54, 149, 222. 

Chauhans, pp. 74. 140, 168, 174, 175, 
197.. 233, 246 j vide Rajputs. 

Chauk, pp. 61, 118, 212. 

Chaupatia hospital, p. 127. 

Chhatar Manzil, pp. 133, 155, 206. 
Chikan work, p. 40. 

Chikinandi, pp. 51, 214. 

Chinhat, pp. 66, 149, 181. 

Chini Bazar, p, 206. 

Cholera, p. 17. 

Christianity, pp. 77—79. 

Churches, vide Christianity. 

Church Missionary Society, pp. 77, 
130, 184, 265, 258, 265. 

Civil courts, p. 109 ; also Munsifs. 
Clay models, p. 47. 

CHmate, p. 16. 

Colleges, pp. 130, 131 ; vide also Educa- 
tion and Missions. 

Colvin school, p. 131. 

Commerce, pp. 60 — 53. 
Communications, pp. 54, 60, 194, 221, 
228, 244, 255. 

Condition of the people, pp. 65, 81. 
Cotton, p. 25. 

Cotton fabrics, pp. 38—43, 255. 

Cotton mills, pp. 50, 213. 

Crime, p. 119. 

Criminal courts, p. 109. 

Crops, pp. 24— 27. 

Cultivated area, 

Cultivators, p. 

Tenants. ' 

Cultnrable waste^ 


D. 

Daliganj, pp. 60, 66, 222. 

Dancing, p. 82. 

Darrah, Mr. H. Z., Settlement Officer 
p. 115. 

Dar-ush-shafa, pp. 133, 151, 216. 
Darzis, p. 68. 

l>aulatganj, pp. 118, 149, 210, 112. 
Daulatkbana, pp. 148, 211. 
Deaf-mutism, p. 19. 

Death*rate, p. 16. \ 

l)e Laot, traveller, pp, 61, 146. 
Density of population, vide Census. 
Deorhi Agha Mir, p. 214. 

Dhaurahra estate, pp. 93, 164. 

Dhobis, pp. 11, 76. 

Dialects, vide Language. 

Dilaram, pp. 151, 163. 

Dilkusha, pp. 161, 160, m, 162, 219. 
Disf^nsaries, vide Hospitals. 
Distillery, p. 120. 

District Board, p. 127. 

Drainage, pp.’6, 127. 

Dues, p. lo6. 

Dyes, p. 40. 

Dysentery, p. 18. 

E. 

Education, pp. 128—131. 

Elevations, p. 2. 

Embroidery, pp. 40 — 43, 49, 

Epidemics, p. 17. 

European manufactures, p. 49. 

Excise, p. 120. 

Exports, p. 51. 

F. 

Fairs, p. 53. 

Famines, pp. 29—33, 34, 202. 

Faqirs, p. 68. 

Parhat Bakhsh, pp. 133, 161, 205. 
Fateh ganj, pp. 50, 149, 214. 

Faujdar Khan-ka-Ahata, p. 218. 

Fauna, p. 13. 

Perries, p. 59. 

Fever, p. 17. 

Fiscal history, pp. 111—117. 

Fisheries, p. 15. 

Floods, p. 9. 

G. 

Oadariyas, p. 76. 

Gaddis, p. 68. 

Gadia taluqa, pp. 96, 262. 



IKDEX. 


lii 


C^arbi San jar Khan, pp. 66, 142, 183, 
235, 237 : vide also Malihabad. 
Garrison of Lucknow, p. 110. 

Geology of the district, p. 1. 

Oihazipur taluqa, pp. 93, 226, 233. 
Ghazi-ud*din Haidar, King, p^ 151. 
Glass, p. 48. 

Gokulpur Aseni taluqa, pp. 102, 226, 
252. 

Golaganj, pp. 161, 214. 

Gold work, pp. 42, 44. 

Goprauisu, p. 3. 

Gfoshainganj, pp. 118, 183, 263. 
Government House, pp. IM, 216. 
Gram, p. 27. 

Groves, p. 12. 

Gurali river, pp. 1, 2, 9, 58, 59, 230, 
238. 

H. 

Habitations, p. 76. 

Haidarabad, p. 218. 

Haidargaiij, p. 213. 

Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan, pp. 163, 214. 
Harauni, p. 186. 

Harvests, p. 23. 

Hasanganj, pp. 118, 149, 218, 
Havelock, Sir H., pp. 159, 215, 219, 231. 
Hazari Hagli, p. 2J8. 

Hazratganj, pp. 50, 153, 214, 215. 
Health, p. 16. 

Heber, Bishop R., p. 151. 

Hemp drugs, p. 121 ; vide also Excise. 
Hindus, pp. 69 — 76,95 — 102. 

Hodson, Major, pp. 215, 217. 

Hospitals, pp.-127, 135 j vide also Mis- 
sions. 

Hotels, p. 222. 

Houses, vide Habitations. 

Hulaskhera. pp. 248, 219. 

Husainabad, pp. 69, 127, 135, 152, 211. 


Jahangi^a^d taluqa, pp. 94, 226,. 
Jails, pp. 119, 220. 

Jalalabad fort, pp. 148, 161, 220. 
Jalalpur taluqa, pp. 92, 241. 

Jang Bahadur hospital, p. 127. 
Jangliganj, pp. 16], 214. 

Janwars, pp. 74, 98, 102, 172, 199, 242’ 
247, 2&3, 259, 262; vide also Raj- 
puts. 

Jasmara taluqa, pp. 96, 226. 

Jewellers, p. 4.3. 

Jhaiilal Bazar, pp. 149, 214, 

Jhils, vide Lakes. 

.Ihingi Nala, pp. 3> 5, 238. 

Jhojhas, pp. 139, 242. 

Jindaur, pp. 3, 100, 140, 187. 

Juar, p. 24. 

Juggaur, pp. 95, 138, 141, 188. 

Julahas, pp. 38, 68. 

Jungles, pp. 12, 230, 238. 


Ibrahimganj, p. 99. 

Icc factoHes, p. 60. 

Imambara of Asaf-ud-daul», pp. 30, 
r 149, 202. 

Income-tax, p. 122. 

- ludebtcducss, p. 36. 

Industries, vide Manufactures, 
Infirmities, p. 19. 

Insanity, p. 19. 

Interest, p. 36. 

Iramnagar, p. 213. 

Irrigation, pp. 27—29. 

Itaunja, p» 185. 

;Itaunja taluqa, pp. 95, 232. 

Ivory carving, p. 45. 

■ 

;Jabrauli, p. l|^. 

• JabrauU 


Kabarias, p 68. 

Kachhis, p. 71. 

Kahars, p. 76. 

Kaithaulia estate, p. 100, 

Kakori, pp. 138, 140, 189. 

Kakori pargana, pp. 4, 5, 8, 191. 
Kakrali taluqa, pp, 94, 241. 

Kali Pachhini, pp. 102, 196. 

Kalwars, p. 76. 

Kamdani work, p. 41. 

Kankar, pp. 3, 11. 

Kankarabad, p. 3. 

Kankarwali Kotlii. pp. 133, 161, 216. 
Kapurthala hospital, p, 128. 
Kariinganj, p, 213. 

Kashmiri miihalla, pp. 149, 213. 
Kashmiris, pp. 43, 73, 89. 

Kasmandi Kalan, 139, 141, 195. 
Kasmandl Khurd, p. 66, 196. 

Kasraandi Khurd taluqa, pp. 92, 103, 
142. 

Katliaks, p. 76. 

Kathwara, pp. 3, 138, 196. 

Katra Abu Tiirab Khan, pp. 147, 313. 
Katra Bizan Beg Klt.*iu, pp. 147, 213, 
Katra Uusaiu Klian, pp. 147, 213. 
Katra Muhammad Ali Khan, p. 147, 
Kayasths, pp. 74, 89, 103. 

Khajurgaon taluqa, pp. 99, 194. 
Khalispur, pp. 66, 142, 198. 
Kharawan, p. 198. 

Khattris, pp. 75, 89, 102. 

Kbudaganj, j)p. 149, 212. 

Khujauli, pp. 199, 253. 
KhurshidManzil, pp. 151, 160, 208. 
King’s hospital, p. 128. 

K.innaird 

99, 262: 
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Kumhars, p. 76. 

Kumhrawan taluqa, pp. 100, 252. 
Kuujras, p. 68. 

Karmi Patbshala, pp. 71, 131. 

Kurmis, pp. 71, 171, 251, 257. 
Kusmaura, pp. 99, 262. 

L. 

Lace, p. 42. 

Lakes, pp. 7, 243, 254. 

Landholders, mde Proprietors. 
Language, p. 86. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, pp. 156, 157. 
Leather, pp. 48, 169. 

Leprosy, p. 19. 

Lime, p. 11. 

Linseed, p. 26. 

Literacy, jj. 129. 

Literature, p. 86. 

Local Self-Gorernment, p. 123. 

Lodhs, p. 71. 

Loui river, pp. 3, 249. 

Lucknow city, pp. 63, 65, 110, 118, 
123, 124, 126, 1^7, 142--.166, 200— 
223. 

Lucknow pargana, pp. 8, 105, 223. 
Lucknow tahsll, pp. 20, 227. 

Lunacy, p. 19. 

Lunatic asylum, pp. 19, 218. 

Lyall hospital, p. 128. 

M, 


Machchi liliawan, pp, 30. 137, 148 
157, 204. 

Maconochie, Mr. O. IJ., Settlement 
Officer, p. 112. 

Magat, p. 233. 

Magistrates, p. 109. 

Mahauarain Bagh, pp. 147, 213. 
Mahbubganj, p. 213. 

Mahgaon estate, vide Mahona taluqa. 
Mahmudabad taluqa, pp. 93, 233. 
Mabmudnagar, p. 212. 

Mahona, p. 229. 

Mahona pargana, pp. 8, 12, 90, 138, 


Mahona taluqa, p. 97. 

Mainahar Katra taluqa, pp. 101, 262. 
Maize, p. 24. 

Majhaura, p, 3. 

Mai, pn. 140, 234. 

Malihabad, pp. 66, 236. 

Malihabad pargana- pp. 5, 8. 12. 67. 
69,89,238. 


Malihabad tabsfl, pp. 20, 243. 
Mandiaon, pp. i88, 156, 245. 
Mandua, p. 

Manufa^ 

Maqbaljg|| 

MariabiiJ 
Marlpoti*! 



/ Martin, General C., pp. 140, 216. 

College, pp. 131, 149, 160, 

Mashaganj, p. 214. 

Maswasi taluqa, pp. 102, 194, 226. 
Mau, pp. 101, 247. 

Maulvignnj, pp. 161, 214. 

Mauranwan taluqa, pp. 102, 262. 
Mayne, Captain A. O., p. 217. 

Medical aspects, pp. 16—19. 
Mebdiganj, pp, 152, 213. 

Melons, p. 27. 

Mess bouse, vide Kbursbed Manzil. 
Meteorology, p. 16. 

Migration, p. 64. 

Mina Shah, pp. 143, 214. 

Mirza Hagb, p. 212. 

Missions, pp. 77 — 79. 

Modelling, p. 47. 

Mohanlalganj. pp. 101, 137, 247. j 
Molianlalganj pargana, pp. 5, 7, I 2 J 
68, 71, 248. 1 

Molianlalganj tabsfl, pp. 20, 23, 253. 
Mohibullalipur, p. 256. 

Molony, Mr., Settlement Officer, p. 116 
Moth, p. 26. i 

Moti Mahal, pp. 152, 160, 209. j 

Miiazzimnagar, p. 213. " 

Mudkipur cantonments, p. 246. 
Muglmls, pp. 67, 03. 

Muhammad Ali Shah, King, p. 152. 
Muhammad Bagb, pp, 162, 219. 
Mulock, Mr., Settlement Officer, 

p. 116. 

Mung, p. 24. 

Municipality, p. 124; Lucknow 
city. 

Munsifs, pp. 109, 227, 244, 254. . 

Muraos, p. 71. ! 

Mnraotola, p. 218. 

Musa Bagb, pp. 163, 212. 

Musalmans, pp. 65—69, 91—95, 141. 
Museum, pp. 151, 205. 
Musbarrafabad, p, 213. 

Muslins, p. 39. 

Mutiny. The in Lucknow, pp. 156! 

—165, 182. 

N. 


Nagaria, p. 212. 

Nagram, pp. 138, 139, 164, 256. 
Nagwa river, pp. 4, 6, 177. 

Nais, pp. 68, 76. 

Nakkbas, pp. 60, 149. 
Nanaksbahis, p. 102. 

Nandsnli taluqa, p. 100. 
Nasir-ud-din Haidar, King, p. 152. 
Natauli estate, p. 99. 

Naubasta, p. 213. 



INDEX. 
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Nigohan parga^a, pp. 6, 8. 100, 259. 
Nikumbhs, p. 242 ; vide Bajputs. 
Niwazganj, p. 149. 

Nizam pur estate, p. 99. 

Nurbalish Kothi, pp. 133, 151, 214. 

o. 

Occapations, p. 79 ; vide also Manu- 
fuctiires. 

Opium, pp. 26, 121 ; vide Kxcise. 
Outraiii, Sir James, pp. 156, 159, 161. 


I raharnagar-Tikaria, pp. 138, 253. 
Paiiitepur taluqa, pp. 93, 233. 

I’aii, p. 72. 

Panwars, pp. 95, 140, 186, 233 ; vide 
also Ibijputs. 

Paper Mills, ^ip. 50, 218. 

Parganas, pp. 110, 111, 144. 

Pasis, pp. 69, 138, 176, 180. 

Pathans, pp. 66, 92, 142, 172, 183, 198, 
263. 

Pattidars, p. 88. 

Pawayan tahupi, pp. 100, 241, 242. 
Peas, p. 26. 

Perfumes, ]). 49. 

Periodicals, p. 86. 

Plague, 18. 

Police force, p, 117. 

Police stations, pp. 118, 227, 244, 
254. 

Poppy, vide Opium. 

Population, vide Census, 

Post-office, p 123. 
pottery, p. 46. 

Precarious tracts, pp. 3, .5, 9, 117, 178, 

• 192, 224, 230, 239, 249, 260. 

Presbyterian Mission, p. 79. 

Prices, p. 33 ; vide also Famines. 
Printing presses, pp. 50, 79, 86, 87. 
Proi)riotor8, pp. 88 — 104. 

Purseni taluqa, pp. 98, 253. 

Q. 

Qadam Rasul, pp. 1.52, 160, 210. 
Qjiisarbagli, pp. 163, 160, 102, 202, 
206. 

! Qandaliari Bazar, p. 214. 

Qandaliaris, vide Khalispur. 

Qassabs, p. 66. 

Qurresbis, p. 66. 

B. 

Rafaimfibad, pp. 64, 263. 

Bahimnagar Pandia«M;.tU S63. 


Raja Baz4r, p. 214. 

Rajputs, pp. 68, 73, 95-100. 140. 
Rakabganj, pp. 50, 149, 214. 

Rani Katra, p. 212. 

Rasul pur taluqa, pp. 102, 180, 195. 
Rooord-of-rights, p. 113,. 

Registration, p. 122. 

Roll, p. 11. 

Reid Christian College, p. 130. 
Religions, p. 64. 

Rents, p. 104. 

Residency. The, pp. 149, 167, 201. 
Revenue, p. 116 ; vide also 8ettlo- 
inont. 

Rice, p. 24. 

Rivers, j)p 2 — 5, 29, 58. 

Roads, pp. .53, 5.5 --58. 

Roman (’aiholic Mission, p. 79. 
Rukhara, pp. 137, 234. 

s. 

Saadat AH Khan, Nawab Wazir, p. 150. 
Saadatganj. pp. J18, 151, 213. 
Saadatganj khiinl, p. 218. 

Sandal Khan, Nawah Wazir, p, 146. 
Sal'dar .lang, Nawah Wazir, p. 148. 
Sahlamau taluqa, pp. (><5, 92. 

Sai river, pp. I, 4, 177, 259. 

Saiyids, pp. 07, 91, 92, 157, 190, 246. 
Saiyid Salar, pp. 139, l70, 176. 

Salem pur, pp. 2, 142, 263. 

Salem pur taluqa, pp. 91, 180, 264. 
Samesi, p. 264 

Sarai Agha Mir, pp. 13.3, 152. 

Sarai Mali Khan, jjp. 147, 212. 

Sarai Reiuraj Estate, p. 102. 

Sar.ai Sheikh, p. 9.5, 

Sarawau-Baragaon taluqa, p. 102. 
Sarfara/.ganj, p. 211. 

Sarsawau, p. 138. 

Sat Khfincla, j)j>. 152, 2J1. 

Scarcity, vide Famines. 

Schools, p. 129 ; vide Education and 
Missions. 

Sculpture, p. 48. 

Sottlements, pp. 112—113. 

Sex, p. 63. 

Shahganj, pp. 50,212. 

Shah Manzil, pp. 152, 209. .. 

Shah Najaf, pp. 69, 152, ICO, 209. 
Sheikhs, pp. 66, 93—95, 141, 142, 
147, 170, 177, 187, 252, 257, 264. 

Sher Shah, p. 143. 

Shias, pp. 68, 87, 221. 

Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Wazir, p. 148. 
Sikandra Bagb, pp. 133, 151, 160, 215. 
Silver ware, pp. 86, 43, 

Sir, pp. 103, 113. 

140, 264. 







Small- poic^p. 17« 

* Soilf, pp, 6, 7, 23. 

Solankhis, pp; 100, 140, 187; vide 
also Baj puts. 

' Sotiars, P.74- 

Sondhi Muhalla, p, 212. v ' ' 

Stamps, p. 123. 

Subdivisions of the district, p. 110. 
Subordinate tenures, pp. 108, 113, 
Subsettlements, pp. 103, 113. 
Sugarcane, p. 26. 

Sunnis, p. 68. 

T. 

Tahirpur, p. 94. 

Tabsils. pp. 110, 111. 

Tahsinganj, pp. 149, 212. 

Tal Katura, pp. 50, 213. 

Taluqdars, pp. 90—103. 

Tambolis, p. 72. 

Tanks, vide Irrigation. 

Tarai lands, pp. 2, 3, 223, 230, 238. 
Tarawali Kothi, pp. 152, 208, 210. 
T4ri, p. 121 ; vide Excise. 

Telis, p, 76. 

Tenants, p. 104. 

Tenures, p. 88. 

Tennant, traveller, p, 149. 

Terhi Kothi, pp. 151, 206. 

Thawar, p. 265. 

Theatres, p. 83. 

Tikaitganj, pp. 94, 149, 213, 

Tikri, p. 149. 

Tirmaniganj, p, 149. 

Tobacco, pp. 26, 49, 

Top Darwaaa, pp. 149, 212. 
Topography of the districts, pp. 

1—13. ^ 

Towns, pp. 62, 84. 

Trade, vide Coiumerce. 

Trade routes, p. 62. 


Usar, pp. 1, 8, 6, 288. 
Utranwan, p. 267. 

V. 


. J7. J.O. 

Vegetables, pp. 26, 27. 
Victoriaganj, p, 213. 

Victoria Park. pp. 133, 136, 206. 
Villages, pp. 62, 84. 


w. 

Wages, p. 35. 

Wajid Ali Shah, King, p. 168. 
Wasikas, p. 134. 

Waste land, p. 10. 

Waterways, p. 58. 

Waterworks, p. 126. 

Wazir Ali, Nawab Wazir, p. 160.. 
Wazir Bagb, p. 213. 

Wazirganj, pp. 118, 149, 213. 
Weights and Measures, p. 37. 
Wells, vide Irrigation. 

Wesleyan Mission, p. 79. 

Wheat, ip. 24. 

Wilayati Bagh, pp. 54, 162, 219. 
Wild animals, p. 13. 

Wingdeld Park, pp. 133, 215. 
Wood-carving, p. 45. 

Woods, p. 12. 

Woollen fabrics, p. 43. 
Wrestling, p. 83. 


Y. 


Yahiaganj, pp. 149, 214. ' 
Yari Mandi, p. 214. 

Yunani hospital, pp. 19, 1J8. 


z. 


u. 


Udraira taluqa, pp. 99, 262. 
Ujariaon, p, 266. 
Under-proprietors, p. 103. 
Urd, p. 24. 


Zaid crops, p. 27. 

Zamindars, pp, 88, 89 ; vide Proprie 
tors. 

Zanana Mission, pp. 78, 128. 
Zarbuland work, p. 44. 

Zardozi embroidery, p. 42. 






